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Book  Announcer  cats  f) 

[s^Cu<\  .JIA 
(Editor' a  notes      Advance   information  as  to   the    number  of   tt^Lffs   and    the  brollle 
press  could  not  ■  rtMined  for  all   titles  on  this  list. ) 

Bryce,  Sir  James.   The      Americun  common  N    1th.      ftot     todoral    funds.      The  r.oot  •  yet 

sympathetic  anal;     i     >;f   the    >roblt ;  a  of   the  United      tates  as  a  nation  ever  written. 
The  author  in    m     n  •' ish  statesman  v?ho  vraa  from  1907  to  1^.12  the  British  ambassador 
to   this   OOuntry.  isliahed   in  1888,    it   haa  run  II  amy   editions. 

Co>  el,   I  artin.    ^adio   and   Ita   future.    1920.    From  Federal  funds.      Intere-tin-;  and    informative. 
a  survey  of  the  whole   field  of  radio,    rrlttan  by    tventy-nine  nut    cities  in   their  re- 
spective br-inches  of  the  fiel<  ,   and  including  aeronautical  ra<  io.     The  posers  or<.     t  mpid 
under  five  hen    lag* I   broadcast  oa  $,    eomrou  ications,    lnduat  ry,    regulation,    nn<'    some 
W  scientific      u1  other   considerations. 

Delamain,  JaCques.     "by  bird3  sin^.    lv.    19.51     CPU  A  book  of  intimate,   loviu*  and    )enetrsting 
observation  on  the  life  and    tays  of  birds,    written  by   a  Frenchman.     The  preface,  by 
Jerome   and  Jean  Thara  id,    i3  a  char  1  utroduction   to  the  mysteries  of  bird   life      is- 

i  by     e  lsr  a  in. 

In  t  is  volume  one  fin*       close  observation  and   intelligent  reflection.    •    •   It   is 
a  mode   t  book  of     in -pilar  authenticity    and  charr,    totally    free  from  the  mawklah   senti- 
ment of  bo  much  that  passes  for  "nature  books."     Delamain  -writes  of  French  birds,    but 
h      e         it  nlf     Pieanan  for  amrican  birds,  too. 

Kiekinson,   Edmd.    Education  of  a  nuaia  lover.   2v.   1911     CPE     From  Federal   funds.     A  book 

for  those   .vho   study  or  teach  the  art  of  listening  (subtitle)     These  essays  deal  wi  th  a 
variety  of   jhases  of  kno./led^e  necessary    to  the  proper  appreciation  of  music,    namely, 
"The  problem  of  form,"   "Beauty   of  han  ony,"  "Technique  of  the  slider,"  "Expression," 
"History   and  bio  ;rn  >h;  ,"   and    t  e  "New  Fusical  education,"   The  author  advises   the 
systematic   cultivation  in  our  schools  of  the  esthetic  taste  for   ^ood  mu.>ie. 

Duncan,  John  0.      Astronomy;   a   te  tbook.      APK     From  Federal  funds.      2nd  edition,    revised.   1920 
A  college   text  based  on  year:,   of  tai  ■.   Thou  I        ,    it   is   sufficiently  com- 

prehend si  ve   to  be   of  vilue   for  reference. 
1..,  R«   T.   and  <l.      .      Lo  I  r.   Ele   e  tary  prlnoiplaa  of  econo  ic.;.    6v.  Fourth  e-ition.     APE 


A  standard    tr\tb;o:;.      Include*   a  a  jort  sketch  of  t Conor  ic    liatory.      The  braille 
edition  will  incljde  the    >reface  to  the   first,   sec  nd,    t  ird  and  fourth  editions 
Gabriel,   Gilbert    '.      I.Jamea  Lewis.      1932.      From  Federal  funds.     After  the.  reader  ha  ■  t  urned 
the  first  page  of  thio  nov«-l  he  ..ill  heave  a  sigh  of  relief,   settle  hi   self  in  his 
chair,   and  disappear  into  early  nineteenth  century  Ame  lea.     For  hero  13   sudh   a    book 
a-  all   too  rarely  appears  on  the  crowded   lista  of  a  ny    mbli  shing  season,   and, when    it 
does  appear,    IlillTattlj  nim  justifiable  fear  among  the   initiate    v  at  it  will  be 
swapped  in  the   surrounding  morass  of  mediocrity. 

The  novel  is  rich,  movin;,  an<<  solirt,  risin-  mo  ent  by  moment  to  the  great  power 
of  its  final  catastrophe,  and  as  it  moved  there  is  not  a  moment,  not  a  than* tar,  not 
an  incident    that  totj  not  lend  its  weight  to  the  inevitability  of  that  catastrophe. 

James  Lewis  went  with  the  Tonquin  e  petition  as  a  clerk   in  the  service  of  John 
Jacob  Astor' a    ?reat  fur  company.      V&tfe  hi     went  a  motley  array  of  rough  men  --aid  one 
ffoman.     Only   two  men  knew  Perrault  was  a  woman.     No  moment  of  that  journey  is  lackin - 
in  excitement,   color,   and   authenticity,   from  the  time  the  Tonquin  nut.s  out  of  Brooklyn 
Village  to  its  arrival  months  later  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Fiver,    where  the 
great  fir-trading  station  la  established,  and  trade  is  begun  fit  a  the  Chinooks.       'ell- 
rounded   charactera  abound;    situations  rich  in  subtle  implications  are  exploited   to 

# 

their  lirrits. 

Oi  din.53,  Franklin  H.     Principles  of  sociology;    an  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  association 
and  of  social  organization.      5v.     1896.     3IA     From  Federal  funds.      The  list  of  <d  ntents 
gives    .    e    r  *«**1  i--ea  of  t)e  orderly  development  of  the  subject  and   the  ground  cove- 
thereby;    but   it  docs  not  a  ow  the   faecinating  manner  and   the  definite   application  of 
theor:     .    lee  make  an  interesting  volume  for  the  general  reader  as  well  as  a  funda- 
mental textbook  for  the   student.     Contents;     Elements  and   structure  of  society;  I  istorical 
•rotation  of  eoeletyj     ocial  process,   law  and  cause. 

Glaser,  Abram.     The  mosaic  of  life;    a  study  of  man  and  the  factors  in     is  development,   ov. 

1929.      Braille  Fund  Press.    Chicago  Public  Library.      The  author  has  work  «■•  at  Harvard, 
and  at   the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Geneva  as  well  as  extensive  travel  in  foreign 
countries,   as  a  I  «ttd.      In  the   pref-.ee  he  states   that  he  "has   tried  to   shoe  that, 
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although  there  are  many   eoa  >lexitiea   In   the   life  of  the    /orld,    thr   essential  elements 
s  re  simple,    ^nd   that   there  had  been  steady   roq-oas  in  the.   truest   sense.    •    .  And   to 
indicate   that  >'e  ;plte   temporary    setbacks,    the  history   of  thought,   religion,    politics, 
ecooo   ic3,  an     Juris prudence,   bj  appears  by  my     i eoassloa  of  these  subjects  reveals  a 
t   ndency  <*t  jol     evelopmeat  to  ;ard   a   state  of  society   in    vhieh     there  lathe 

greatest  <o  ;oible    to   Uk    greatest  BOBbST*"     Chapter  headings:      Fron  elect  roae  to 

human  personality.     The  development  of  thought*     The  -.tritten  e  presslon  of  human 
reaction.     I'an'u  roll  -ions  development.     Man's  political  develojjrcent.      The   satisfaction 
of  hum-  a  interests  under   tiu    i.cono'lc    13  .tern.      The  delimiting  and  securing  of  human 
interests  by  law.     The   ^oal  of  life. 

Haskin,   Frederic  J.     The  American    jovernment.      bv.   19E3.      BIA     From  Federal  funds.      Account 
P  in  everyday  la.15ua.5e  of  the  actual  workin g  of  the  United    states    Government,    oresentin  j 

many   interestin'  itev  s  of  information  not  easily    gathered   elsewhere.  .iapter 

has  been  read   and  approve;!   by   the   heat'  official  of  the  department  or  burr  see    mrk 

is  described    therein. 

Hendrick,      ll./ood.  :*s  chemistry;   the   chemist'..'   aoint  of  view  and  his  recent  'work 

told    for  th<    layman.      191   .      From  Federal     funds.     An  older  book    /hich  erolains  in  an 
interesting  manner  a    ;ood  deal  abou*  ml  eher lis  try  and    the  applications  of  eher-i^try 

in  the.    industries. 

Hudson,    "illiam  H.      The   purple  land.   3v.   CPU     from         Oral  funds.     A  chronic!*-   of  adventure 
^F         in   the  Banda  Oriental   {Uruguay)   in  the  sixties,   sriich  on  its  first  r.ee  in  1B95 

was  reviewed  as  a  book  of  actual  travel*     Like  "(Jreen        isions"   it  reflc  cts    vi  th    rare 
a  preciation  and  unusual  charr  of  artistic  oxftressi  >n,   the  natural  beauty,   r,nd   pictures- 
que life  of  the  re*ion,  and  has,   in  the  humor  and   pathoa  of  the     ncident,    a  .tarmth  of 
human  interest    ?hieh  the   later    story  lacks. 

Green  ns.    (In  grades  1-^  and   P;    not   ne?  in  braille)     First   published  in  1904.   Baooi 

on  the  author's  extensive  travels   in    touth.  America.     A  young  man  m-tkin^  hij    ?ay  over 
the    *ndes   falls   in    ?ith  a    tribe  of  savage  Indians,   becomes  enamored  of  a  myalerious 
bein'5  and   in  ate  In  1  to  unravel  her  mystery  passes   through  c  atreme  peril  of  body  and 
soul.     John  Qaleworthy    /rites:      n*Tow  that  Tolstoy  has    ^one,    I  could  least  di  :  vith 
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•'.  H.       i'      >',     MFOba  1I9    ths  most  ,  ,1  under    *        Ing  observer  of 

Nature  li-v       -,.      "Green  T'analons"   i   rort-illzea  hh  passionate   a  love  of  all  btnutlful 
things  a3  ever   #aa  In   the  heart  of  nan.      In  form  and  aoirlt   the  book  la  unique." 
Humnhreya,      1111am  J.     Haathe     proverba  and  paradoxes,    lv.    1940     CPB     From  Federal   finds. 
In  the   flr3t  el  $hty  pa*$ea  tho  author  e  plains  a  one  of  vrhat  ha   calls  reasonable  ond 
soun<     proverbs.      '[Tie  remainder  of  thi     boo:   ii  devoted    to  a   number  of  meteorological 

inciples   .'fhieh  are  rather  striking     praaaatnd   aa   oaradoxea  and  arc   ox  >^  -lined    7tth 
a  clarity  that  cries  only  fr*n  n  profound  u  darstandlng  of  the  facts. 
Ile^.,  George.      Leading  *j  eric  aa  inventor;.      1912.      APH     Sketches  of  the  live;*  of  John  and 
Robert  Livln^st  is,  Robert  Fulton,  Eli    ftiitney,   Thomas  Blanehard,     ■  muel  !  orse, 

Charles  Goodyear,  John    .ricaaon,   Cyrus  H.  1  cCorrnick,   C.   L.  Sholes,  Ellas  Howe,  Benjn  in 
W  ew  Tllghaan  and  ottnar  Vergenthnler ,      iti  interestln -*  and  clear  descriptions  of  their 

inv  rit:  . 
Irwin,      .      .   and  Evelyn  0.  .       Iliad  relief  laws;    their  theory  and    jr^ctice.  APE 

Pt.  1    rinalplaa  of  blind  relief  legislation*       »t*   2  FUa  ory  and    texts  of  lawa  of 
i  -i    state  a.  Pt.  3  ippendie     . 

Jaekaon,  Jo  .    md  Helen  M*   Salisbury.     Outfitting  our  nerves,   a  primer  of    leye  o- 

thernoy.      1911*      ABFF     From  Federal   fan  da*      Psychotherapy   in  language     nich   the  average 
man  c  d.     readablt  ,   sensible,   and  atimilating  Statement  in  :etai  1  of 

vie.vs  on  the   cause  and  eura  of  nervo  i3iesa. 
^Tsfft,   Barnard*     Crucibles,   the  lives    and  achieve  Ktnt'i  of  the    *reat  chemist..;.      1930     From 
Federal  funds.      Travlean*   Paracelsus.    Becher.    Priestley,   Cavendish.   Lavoisier.   Dalton. 
3erzeliua.  Avo^adro.    foe  \ler.  I'endelioff.    Arrhenlus.   Curie.  J.  J.  Thomson.  Ifoeeley* 
iir«      til    •  u  -. 
Jeans,        r  Ja-  es  H.     The  u  iverse  around  us.     1929      VH     From  Federal   ti  td    .     Havaing  in 
mind  reilers  with  no  special    :novled;e,   tfe  ant  tor,    In  r>   \  iciC    rroae  and   with  many  an 
apt  analog   presents  ■  feeelaatlng  aaoount  of  t        c»  0       md  rasults  of  no  darn 
aatrono   ical   re   1    rah,   bot.  vnti   n  1    aw     t  1  oretical.      Chapter  tltleo   incite: 

Explori.  ,  lorlng  the   atom,       qplorlBg    in    lime,    Carving  out    the  universe, 

tara,  etc. 
Je7ett,      nr-h        B   .  tt   stories;    selected   aid    arranged,     /ith  a  preface,   b;       Ilia  Cather. 

1925.  funds*         1         tories  repreeent   the  finest  -md  most  char    -  Lc 
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.vork  of  the  author.  "Misa  Je.vett  is  a  master  of  at'-o3phere,  on  ladlapaaaaale  quality 
of  real  imaginative  ;ritim;,  in  vhich  »h  I  DM  ith  the  raster;  of  her  craft.  1th 
all  her   firm   characterization  m  v>ri:;i  llltn   e  of  her  Ala]       i   ,    it  i^   pm  h->  »■ 

the   po.ter  of  eraiinr,  atmosphere  thfl  er   stork   30  a  11 VI    ai     -■-."!.        er 

brief  and  lovely  description-  of  Maine  scenery,   so  fir-    an  unrhetorical,     -really   con- 
tribute to  t   I   ,    mi   ahla  7    too  la  aort    than  ■  mere  I  ton  ."  Richard  Le 
lie  nc    in   the  N.  Y.  Times. 
Jordan,    David    >tarr,   editor.     Leading    irorican  r  en  of  science.   1910     APH     From  :  ederal   funda. 
Brief  sympathetic  bio            ies  and  critical  eat  Lnatao  of  the  work  of  '.een  lending 
American  scientists  who  are  no   loader  liv    i ;,    each  one    i*rittcn  by  a  man   i  e  ^ree 
/n  83          I   slpla«      xhe  volume  constitutes  a   part  of  the   scientific  record   of  the 
lie  for  --ne  hundred  years.      It  includes:      Benjnrin  thoapaoai   Alex.      il>on;   ?    hn 
Audabon;    Ynj.     illir--.n;  .  taaph  Baaryi   Loula  Agasaiz;  Jeffrie;          •    ;           Qfayi  J  are  a 

;        oncer  Balv6|     "tlmiel  Marafcj      dvrard  Cope;   Josiah  91 baa |      i  on  RawaanB]    'or 
Goo     ;       uj      ovland  Llliaa  Brook3. 

Lippnnn^    alter  Mti    ftHiai       .      c I  o  •  *   .     The  Bnitad      tates   in  world  affair3.    Pv.    1951.BXA 

From  ;;c   eral  funds.      Baa  review  in  tali  number. 
Mark  T*ain,     kh.  idonym  of     .  L.   Clepens.      cr->nal  recollections  of  Joan  of     xsc.   4v.  CPH     From 
Federal  funds.     Published  anonymously   3o  that  hit  refutation  aa       humorist  n1  jht   not 
git's  his  seriou:     orpoae ,    I  tion  of  the  maid  of  ia  rennined   to   the 

end   the      utuor*  obite  of  Uts  books.     Cast  in  the  fom  Of     n  nri  (la   1  -oeument,  as 

narmted  by    thf   firl  c   etary  of  the  hero        ,  'a  Conte.      It  is  a  pr 

epic    i  ic  i  sail  3   the  uii  of  Joaa'fl   character. 

Mason,     anlel    -.       lide  to  muaic     or  beginners  and  others.      1910.    >>or  pal   fnn  s.  I'  i 

book  is  on  the  list  roaom*a*adod  by  the  A.  J.      .   in  "Tars  t-  ,   a  Qaloa  forl-u^ie 

Lov        ,      }ne   t  series.      The    orefnee  to  this   interesting  outline    iUots  that  I  r. 

MaaoB  is  "a       te     loaaaraa       I  th  creating  amola  lovers  aa  Tith  creat  Le  ror 

them  to   l;ve.    A  is  ta  at  Columbia  we  «   he   is   professor  of  --'isic,    the  re- 

of  bis  books,  tala  audlance  at  music  lecture  or   ilaao  aonaart  site  t    .i^    )o?er  ns 
cre^t.ir     ad  dev*  lo  >e  r  o  le  lovers* '      oma  o  >tar  headin's:     The  listeners 
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part  in  ■Mia*  it  1     M    Id       ■      of.      eter  and  rhythm.    Phrases  '-.nd    jhrnse-balancc.       / 

The  key  family   and  ita   seTea  me-'bere.      Bi  ■  mlodiaa   >ire  built  into    >ieces. 
.tgorer;  ,   L.L.       7  at  a  master   ealaaai  il  99*      .3v.    1030      LBC        M    List  under     nles- 

manship. 

Oxford  book  of  Aawrlcan  verse,   chosen  an<:  edited  by  Bliua  Carman.      1927     From  Federal    funis. 
A  conservative   selection  fron    irie"ic:ti    joetry    trcm   "'evoluti   n«m    tinea   to    the    ire^ent, 
the  lyric  ooetr;    of  tie   compiler's  owo  taeta     radoninatlaaj.     The  selections   Aran  the 
older   poets   .7ill  be  found  more   satisfactory   than  that  for  the  new. 

Parkmnn,  I  nry  K.      Conquests  of  invontion.   3v.    1921     CPU     From  Federal  funds.      Besides  giving 
the   stories  of  aaay  of  the    torld'  s  fraataat  inventions,    there  are    rli>  pses  into  the 
Jives  of  inventors.     Contents:   C.H.rcCorrnick.  James  Kar-*reaves.   Richard  .ri.rtaifri.a5ht. 
Edmund  Cartwri^ht.  Eli  7hit-.<  :  .      lina  Howe.   Charles  (Joodyenr.    Ulllaa  "   ir  00!:.      dison. 
ntt.   'niton.   Qeoran    Itaphenaoiu   OaaVfla      aattoajtouao*    'illiart    Celly.   Ford.   s.   p.   Lan*ley# 
?ilbur  and  0:  ville  t.  Horse.   Ball*  T'areoni. 

Paxson,   irederic  L.     Rece-it  history   of  the  Unite      :tates.      APH     Pri  ntV    a  political 

history*  ti   1,   rilitary  and    ea  BOnia  develo  meats   serve   as   an  explanata  y  baa  I   d» 

The  book  ineludaa    U  scissions  of  literature,    ideals,    soortB,  ,  1  any  other 

top   oa   not  ordi.naril;      bund  in  historical   te- ts;   it   aontalna  u  eful  and    latereatli 
information  difficult  to    Pitt    cl  -a. 

eed,  *  eredith.     The  ^lory  trail.    ;:>v.  1931.   0KB  rderal  funds.     If  you  like  relexat     n 

fron  the  realistic  n;  of  the  da;  ,   thl  -  ;shire   vill   appeal    to  you. 

It  id  a  story  of  Hery  ''alvern,  tlM  boy  (who  is  blind)  whom  she  calls  the  Iper  and  of 
a  ran  aba  sec  e<  to  ani  I  -  •  aajt  third  for  the  trio.  Tha  prose  la  re  icate  and  the 
autiio-1  s  feeling  for  sords  and   1  m  la  u  usually  sensitive. 

Rinthart,  J'ary   Roberts.  Hiss     inkartoa.  2v.   193E.   APH     Ira         deral  Fund:,.   A  master:;  3tory. 
se  Adans  is  t  heroine  of  the  true  aalty   flavor.     She  tells  of  a  harroting 

five    daya   in  which  aba     oeu    *ood  detective  work  in        L   a  of  terrors   and   rysteries. 
(A  sketch  of  tha  author*  a  life  waa  given  in  the  Specimen  number  of  t  is  magazine.) 

Rolland,  Tonain.     Boat  own,     he  creator.     AH     From  Federal  funda*   A  musical  biography   for 
tlio-e    vho  already  kno*  Beet  oven*  a  music.     Apparently  not  a    B  nrn]  ete  work,   devoted  to 
but   three  of  hi3    $reat   ,/orks;    tha  Brolaa,   the    ftppnaioaata,   an*     tha  Leonorn.     The  great 
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value  of  the  book  lies,   not  at  nil  in  rha  >sodic  paaaages,    in    *hich  it  abound- 1  but  in 
it3  masterly   smly  lis  of    Jtructure  of  the    vorks,    and  in  th-     c  rvjlete  success  -A  th    ?  ich 
it  makes  eintarlom;     oil    idfa  love  of  Beet  loven'n  music,   and  his  emotional  cor  iv(  hond- 
sion  of  i  t. 
Ru.'sell,  iiertrmd.     The  A  B  C  of  relativity.    2v.   1920     A  edcral  fundu.     By    ©  nstnnt 

use  of  si  pie      ir.lo  ■!.  id   illumi  latin;  Blailee,    this  abstruse  tlu.ory   is   cleverly  ex- 

plained for  the  reader   without  scii  itific  tr  inLng.      The  fact  that  mathemntles  is    irac- 
tically  eliminated   from  the  exposition    /ill  m.-;ke  for  uooularity. 
Sackvillt-  eat,  V.  F.     All    >aealoB  spent.     1931     From  Federal  funds,  n  Lord    ^lane  died  at 

ninety-four,  a  peer  of  the  renin  end   one   time  viceroy  of  India,   his   six  eai]   r  n  ncet 
in  fai-iily  cxnelave   to  arrange  for  the  few  regaining  year's  of  their  »entl      m     Baton!     ive 

r.     But  Lady     lane  has  ideas  of  her  o<Yn.     Declining  her  thlldre&'a  arrangements 
she  esc  jpes  wi  sr  faithful     Fa   e  b  I     i  It         little   cottage  la  itead.  Here  in 

complete  net'Chment,  "nil  I  it,       the  lives  out   in  simple  content   the  brief 

sunset  of  her  life  and    la  an     L       to  realise   for  a  few  laat  mam   its  the  self    'hich  she 
h  id   so  loi  •      i     d-iteously   buried  in.   the    life  of  he-    brilliant  husband, 
andburg,  Carl.        Graham  Lincoln,   the?  prairie  year  a;   l&2t>.  In  th<    inkprlnt  edition     his 

book  la  in   t  to  \  olune-;.      ft  braille  eiition  of  the  first  volume    vaa  brought  out  several 
year3  egp  by   the  Howe  Publlehlng  Soeiety,     XerelandU     The     1-  t       ■  i      oj  nt  the  APR 
This    firat  h  If         the  book  la  in  10  braille  volumes*     The  second  h- If  la     on  the  T'brary 
r         of  Gon^rt        Hat     ad    /ill     o  daubt  bi±  in  the    Libra  ies    vhen  thla  reaches  you.     This 
•logra  m;    of  Lincoln  is  aa  extraordinarily  vivid  and  detailed   accou  it  of  the   first 
fifty-on     years  of     is    life,  before  he  became  president.     f.'r.      an<burg  himself  grew  up 
in  that  section  of  the  country     here  the  greater  part  of  Lincoln's  life  was   sent  and 
years  of  lovLng  study  of  his  theme  have   enabled  him  to  build  up   the  background   agalnet 
which  Lincoln  moved   and   the  forces  that  made  him.      In  simple  and   bobmIj   language,   at 
times  rising  to  poetry,  he   sho  is  Lincoln  growing    ilon*  with  the   growth  of  the   nation  - 
product  an     expression  of  his  time3  and  the   soil  that  bore  him.  < 

iffler,  Hobert  H. ,   on  o  tided  by.     The  poetry  cure,  a  pocket  medicine  chest  of  verse. 
1925     APH     From  Federal  funds.     In  a  preliminary   chapter  of  directions    7hich  nust  be 


I 


"Bead  well  before  ,t    i'he     oetry  Cure  i  oea        I  h   cure 

for   ooet..  ,      ny  noiv    ,  "  t  a    t  ire"   ne-     m  a   cure   for  rest,   or    I  ley 

sore"     .e^    i   cirt.    fWT  Itf*    .    .    The   ala  been   to    lift]  |   i     those  of  the  beat  poems 

written  In    tagll  is    I    li         ive   also    r-oved    to   be   the  best  redid  ne   for   fourteen  oartlcular 
cor.')l"i'n   .  ose  are  passu  of:    sour*/?  ;   lnughtsr;    m  itl   n;    soothers  nnd   soDorlfics; 

Tedlenta   for  hunbl     pie;    ti.3iue  builders  sad  virion  strsa  gtheners;   ma»lc  carpet 
poera;    a  -'pathy;   hi  ;h  voltage;    a  apeclfic     o-    i -lLneaa,    antidotes  for   the    str  m    M   life; 
cheer;   nnd  "To  b<     I        1  in  the  hour  of  groat  mad." 

cr,    KX  eier.        olitle-1  ■  id    social  history   of  the  United    :tates,  1HF9  -  If]    , 

ly£5.     Fron  Federal  funds.     An  admirable    aoootl  it  of   too   tra  is  formation  of  tie  United 

tates  from  a  prl  itive   frontier  comtr;    to  B   great  po   itie- I    md   in  ostri'il  ;o./c-r. 
In  the   final  section,   entitled  "Great   America,"   Professor   "ehlesinijer  trncrs,    lith  re- 
markable   skill    tad   froodoi      re    biooa    the  successive  steps   I  I  the  rise  of  the  United 
States  as  a  world  /ower. 
Aoles,    'ercy  A.     Listener*  .    niide  to  music;    -rith  ■   concert  goor'S   glossary,      191©.     From 
Federal  fundo.      In  ;s  i  iple   Inn'  urn  of  technicalities,  "  ;  tor  explains 

keys,    ;c    L<     ,  llation,   rhythm,  melody,  harmony,      nd   counterpoint,    and  cjl^Ussea  the 

sonata,    the  Syaphosgr,   las  ,   the  oratorio  g   the  onera,   and   the  orchestra. 

Sedg./ick,      . ;.    -ind  i  .    .   Tyler.     A  snort  history   of    science.      1917.      Fron  Federal    funds. 

Addressed   to   the  I       :      t        general  reader       Is  bo  k     oes  back    lo   the  origin  of 

^^        scientific  knoule  ge  and  of  the  scientific  method     /hich    ias  not     nl;    revolutionized 
scientific  3tu  ;    bat  has  been    ridel?    a   pile     to  all  kinds  of  hum-in  activity.     I'he 
writers  begin   7ith  the  and  it  BabyloBiaaS|    issyrl  ns,  Egyptians,   and   I'hoenleians  whose 
moaunents  and    inscription:?  have  furnished  the  material  for  the  beginnings  of  scientific 
stu  ;  ■  i     STSlopmsnt  of  the  science  of  mathematics  ,  astronomy  •  nd  me   Icine  and   the 

contribution  made  by  different  aatloas  ooeuplss  line  tthapterOt  The  second  hMif  of  the 
text  starts    rltb  the    mick.     i  m    OS)      if    -       ■  {•    >i  I  ivery  at  the  sad   of  ths 

fifteenth  and  tae  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  traces  the  <ro  Tess  of  nodern 
nati.nil,  physical  st.'  mat  her  at  lc-  seioaoo  to  the  boglnalag  of  the  twentlet'  century. 
The  authors*     isholsrl  careful    /or.   will  be   of  great  value  to   serious   studsnts>      The 


solid  competence  of   Kh<      hole   .tork  la  to  be  a< '-'ire«  . 
Slo3aon,  Ed jin  Emery.     PI  ort  taller  on  scieno  .      19.  1     APH     From  Federal  funds.     A  collection 
of  alavat   ■  hundred   ch -Titers  on  soas  of  the  ne.vest   develo  ->ments  in   science,    sirllar  to 
the   nut  or'         1  i  >ri  ort j  of     "ience     u      Like   those    ikctohe3   select.       in  lar?;e    part   from 
Dr.      1  '       s       iw  to  Collier's. 

Spann,  Othraar.     }:'isto  y  of  ss  aoalej  ;    t  ed   from  the  1   th  Q   a      i  edition.     Prom  Federal 

funds.     Hot  so  much  ■  history  of  eeono  ic      la  i   erltiol       of  v       oua  eeono   l^   theories 
on       u    baels  of   t  it   or*  a  ova  fl     Vlotlo  M      xvient  of  a  u  iveraslist  as  opoesed 

t     an  in  Ivideallst   theory. 

bvery    teacher  of  oaoBO  ic;;  l  usiastica'ly  welcome   this  translation   .    •   • 

and  shoul     ur  ?j   ever.     stident  to  read   it  thoughtfully.    •    •   T  e  e  <ic      :  nglV 

^P  B9B  b-;ckvound   ,vho  reads  Spam  should  be  helped   in   grasping   tiu    I  t   there   la 

another  pajeholo  gj ,   another  sociol-v,  taothar  athlaa   than  those   tro   itionpl   in  his 

ova   suitors,   in    terns  of  >*hich  the  relation.')  of  buyin  -      id    selling,    bl    :n^  and    firing 
leasing,    lending,    etc.   of     hich  economics   treat.;,  look  very,  very   different.      If  he 
■  oes   t   i  .,   and  thinks  hi  self  into   sons  benaion  of  the  relations  between 

supposition  tapers  tr  cture  in  the   tvo  attst  sharply   contra    -         tc  no  i^  syetei     , 

and    ^ocs  on   to  ■  critical   sovpurlaoa  of    -ifferent  possible  praaappositlons ,  he   -vill 

ave  obtained  an  especially  effective  int  odustlen  to   the  baala  nroblo-is  of  social 
and  human  phi  nomen  . .    .    .    In   general  the      t;  le  la  clear  •  nd  readable.'"  Journal  of 
^^         'oil tic-  i   teoaa    . 

Thomson,   J.    A,      Outline  of  -science ,^,iplain  study    simply   told.      I3v.    19  I  not   a 

ne*  book  ii  braille    wit    I  ti  ned  here  as   it  Is  delightfully  readable  and    ihoald  be 

kno.7n  to  all.     It   It  designed  for  the  1  reader    rho  lacks   t  opportunity   :'or 

slal     1 1  ,       it  takes      i  Intelligent   Lataraat  in  the  pro  grass  of    tel     ee.     Th<:  editor 
ntains  that  taehaioalltiaa,  although  noses  sar;     or  terse  and  preelee  scientific 
desc^Ljti    \   Ban  be  n  "ice     t)  a  mini-  -urn    .ithout   sacrifictn:  assureey    ?hen  the   Ob  j  eat  in 
view    Is   to  explain  .at  of    th.    matter. 

Valleri-Radot,   '  t  ne.     The  life  of  ,'astour.      From  Fe  eral   funds.      First  published   in  1901.      ihe 

i 
aut  or  Is  t  >  i-in-law  o  ur.      The  book  la  called  one  of  th     elassles  of  bio  t- 


raphloal  literatire,   co  lveyin  >  in  affectionate  and  intimate    >ict-ire  of  the   great  father 
of  bacteriology.     The  scientific  ,/orld   In  which  Pastour  lived    is  ve   Mi        I  vividly 

portrayed  and   this  la  one  of  the  Most  vs  luabl*    fMtVM  of  the    ?ork. 
Warren,  Charles.     The  roakin*  of  th;     I institution.   19B8*   From  Federal   funds.     One  of  the 

k   treatises  yet  written  on  i  vement  of  t   in  great   charter.  .      -i-ren  has 

done  an  u  usual  thin;?.     He  has   proved  that  -i  hlsto-y   ./hi  eh  is  really  profo  in      en  also 
be   fasclnatlng.-Fro*    floJt  •   i ot. 

For  tie   first   t     e   in       single    (ink  piint)  volume  all   thi    coat      )o -n  -     *e]  to 

A 

the   formation  of  tie  Constltitlou  has  been  b^ou  ,ht  together  and  the  history  of  the 
Const  It  itl  onal  Convention  is  presented,   day  by  .    .  .         •.     arren  has  assembled    the  letters 
of   the  pub  11 «  men  or  t.  ,    the  delegates  and  other:*,    ami  has  printed   ?ile>o  the 

editorials   and   articles   from  ^;nttr    iorar>    ue    soapers,  Mating  th  i  :     iot   the  t  oughM 

of  the  men    /..o  were  at  work  upon  thi    Constitution  or  were  otherv/ise  Influential  in  the 
country,   but   the   conditi  ublic  opinions  of  that   ti-  o.   -  N.Y. Tirr.es. 

L   gam,  Albert  r.     The  fruj  ;t  of  the  family  tree.   1U24.     A.  H     From  Federal   fu'ns.      A  readable 
popular   presentation    »f  thi     >roblt  *  a  of  he  edity  which  is  aerha as  over-do  matic  on 
controversial     'oints.   'It  is  interestingly  written  In  the  breezy  and  forcible  style 
for     hich  the   aut  .or  I:   note<  .      The  facts  are  taken  from  standard  authorities  and   the 
90    8    islono  seer   ju   tlfied.    7e  bespeai.  for  the  book  I      ide  circulation  a  ot  those   vho 
■ave  not  the  time   nor  the   scientific  ^reparation  to    take  up  Ore     -tr'etV    3flmtiflc 

book;.. "-From  the  4  erienn  ,T  urnal  of  Public  health. 

il  i   n,     oodrow.     The   state;   elements  of  historical   and    jr-ctic^l  polities*   API  eral 

fin  •«  Jrork  of  first   iruortunce    1  ich  reviews  in  extended  sunnar?,    form,    th     leading 

fea  aires  of     11   the  nore  i    xjrt^nt  ancient  i  odern  syst  f  government,      A  1918 

edition  revised  by     d  rar       lliot  was  prepared  especial  y  for  use  by  the     t  idea t a*   Army 
Trainln  •  C  ras. 
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Ld-dOplad    hooks 

(      itor*;    tote:  ....  nuoh   good   vt  I  to   be   found   in  the  h^nn-ropied 

booic3   Ln  libraries  and    /o    rlah  to  Bake   t  i3  m  tarl  1  known  to  readers. 

Thiu  month    ie  are  runnl  -irtinl  lint  of  raeaat  additions.       *e     ihall  bo    -1  ■<"    to 

ka   this  ■  complete     i   I    o;'       ]      Ad  It  lorn  if  tha  liAr-  ill        .     their  Hat 

of  ■  .id-co  >ied  books   to  q  nth*     Our  lnforratior   i;>  far   froa  complete 

and  .re   ahaU         I   eciate   the   OOwoparatlon  of  lib:  m  in  the  ratter.     No  book  t   at 

teoW^Urettdn  &&&*** i***to  Ift*** «W«     ^  ?reflter  nunber  of  the3e 

Adc      .      anry«      The   education  of  lienry  Id— ta    an  autoblo  praphy*    14v.    LC,   Chica  *o. 

Anthony,  Katharln  .        iee      llsmbatha  bv.     Datroit,  Clnelnnatl,  LC,  St.Loula,   Phil     elpbla, 

NYPL 
Arni    ,      «   A.   B.    Cou  iter,    .        athar.   B   .    T  C 
Bacheller,    Irving.      Li  *ht   in   the  clearing.   7v.      aoramantOa 
^K  .  i '.      ,   Ttmplc.      Contrary  I'  ary.   Ov.     '=acrruento. 

Balch,  F.  H.     Bridge  of  the   ";ods;    a  rorance  of  Indian  ;n.   5v.   LC,  Portland* 

Belloc,  kilnire.        ol-ey.   Bv.    Chi aa      . 

Bergt  ,  \.    and  H.      .    !■  ni«.  .      earl  divers.    7v.   Chicago. 

Bok,       i 73r   .     T./ice   thirty.  8v.  LC 

Classification;    outllna  schane  of  classes;   reprint  of  revision  of  18T:0.    lv.   LC 

Dean,    ~.  L.     Dolly  I   .liJon;    the   aatl  n*s  hoataaa*    ;iv.    Alb  ny,  LC 

I  obi:  ,  7.   F.     Coronndo*      I  vldrc.n;    tales  of  lost  nines  and   buried  treasures  In  the     out>r7e3t» 

11\.      t.   Lo  i 
^Rdapworth,  Larico.     Cattle     ackrent.   2v.     hot  nento. 
plaak,      .  T.     Grieg  and  hi  3  music.   5v.  « 

Jorster,    •..   L.     Principles  an  --ice  of  chiropractic,    for  the  use  of  atndanti    and  pr -cti- 

tioneer.;.    l?,\ .      er^antile  Library,   N.  Y.   C. 

The    --irl  of  i'ptop    >od  other    itorl      .    °v.      aovanento. 

Olaapell,     u  -  n.       morose  Bolt  and  .    9v«  ;tile. 

Orahf"  ,     v>  lyn.     Ed  var^  P.;    a  nc.7  and   inti:  ata  life  a  if  Ei  F«  B»(    thr       'lna<    or       la* 

5f.  Chica  •  . 
Hamsun,    .nut.      Pan.    L5v.    T^    L 

Hardy,  Thomas,        inter  *ords.    ?v.    (Poena.) 
Harper,  T.      .       ibe;  i->n    told,    '.'v.       wrtla     . 


Jare    ,      ill.  K  ,    the   oowh  .v.   Chlea    .,  I. 

Lanier,      id  \  ] .      01       .    4t.   HJ  L 
Levinc,    I.      .  lin.   8v.    Chico  :o. 

Locke,     '•    J.      .  e>t'nnua.    7v.    LC 
Lowell,   Amy.  blades,   lv.    (Poct™.)     NY  L 

Maeterlinck,      a  i   ice.  of  thi.    .Uom.    ^T.      N\  L 

IVari*  ,    lr  icheaa  of    uiosln.      The  education  of  a    prlneeae«      9v.    ^ortl-ind. 

Norria,   Kathleen.      Noon.    lv.      Chica;o,     ;ac  ai  cito. 
Osborn,   L«      .        aahlagtoa  for  hi;  so  If.   6v.  Chicago. 

Oabourne,   Lloyd.      m  intimate  portrait  of      .   L.      •    2v.    Detroit,  Qlnalnnatl,   LC,  Portland. 
PaLer,  G.  I  .     Autobiography    of  a  philoaopher*    £*•  LC 
^P  .    1       ,      .   L.       -asaya  on  hooka.    5v.  L6 

Port.     ,  •        on     of   the  cardinal.    £v.        erai  ento. 

1  on't  bell eye*     6v.    tSaeraneato* 

d,      (Inoa-  .      Cyrano     t  re.      iiench    la   t.    iiv.    Cincinnati*    9v.    TC 

-istein,    .m.  -  •    7v.      V  PL 

Poy,      ene.      A.      ii  v.lf  I     .     -v.      area   tile, 

eckville-  eat,  '  .      .ho     dwardlana*    6v.     R    L 
t.  it,   .".      u.  t  '.  .  .   the   ri'ige.    2\ .  ;o« 

ich,   Fre  erick.  -  ttlgh  La  til  lea.    2v.  -o. 

-*te  ^  ena,  Jama.     The  char- /o       *      daughter*         ma  as  Ha      ,  :  .        .  ento,  NYPL,     hlla- 

del 
t,  K*    A.     No  bandloi     ,    l  novel.  Bv.   Chicago. 
farklngton,    <ooth.     High  aummer.     v.    HfH. 

Terhune,      .  J.   0    i  >  D     Formerly   ehlpa*    1\ .    .dbafly 

- — ~ Treve.   4v.   Bt«  Louie* 

rortLlnaon,  r.  f.     Oallio  ich.    bv.   ITPL.   LC 

— — -The  sea  8nc    the   jungle*  8v.    Chicago.      Alao  in    *raoe.2. 
Iruebloo  ' ,  L.  '.   an<i  other  a.     Biro    ttlea.  lv.  to. 

*al  ole,  Hu  h.      ant  ony  'rollope*   4v. 


relic,   Carve th.      AdrO  iture.   5v.     ortloa   . 
il    tr,    .      ••  it  ,n.      Woman  of  Andro*.    Bv«  ,    ShlttgO,    lotr.it,   LC,    MTPL,      t.Lo'ils, 

■icr  •  eato. 
llli  dm,  13.      .     Bald-book  on    ;.iort  story    ;rttin>   Cv.     I! 
oo'  ruff ,  J.    ^'.      The   llttlt    Ohriotnafl  slav  .   tv«      I  troit. 
I   -nern,   nl?re>  .  "ttiah  hinplre.   ov.  TSTCL 
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"anchuria,  Cradle  of  Conflict,  by  Owen  Littinore.  ^evie  ;ed  by  A.I",  •'ikolaieff  in  the  "".7. 
Times  Book  Review. 
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The  United  states  in     orld  Affairs,    tft    looount  of  American  Foreign  delations,  1931, 
by    .niter  ! i jpmann.    lievie.ved  by     'niter  T'illla  in  the  New  York  Ferald   Tribune  Books. 
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Salesmanship,   by  J.    \.      tove.uson.    lv.    BZA     This   is  a  it-rc  uetion   to    the    lobjeet 

Ltten  by  one  of  the  rcn    /ho  are    trying    to    rut  ship  on  n   profc  vsional  baa  is* 

It  ia  ono  of  the  ^eadin^  .fith  n  Purpoae   Mr  lea.      Of  the  six  titles  reconnende     -md  ^onv- 
mente-    inon  in   t   i     o  ltline,    two  are  in  grade  1.  :    '  Infl         ting  Man  In  iat"   by 

falter  D.      cott  uetivc    laleananahlp,"   by  J.     ..      tevi    1  son. 

Inf  Lneneing         .  In      1   Ln<   1    ,    1   .    BXA,   points  out  in  a  non-tec  hnio  1    raj!    t  LClplea    mder- 

1  0  anshlp  and  the  a  x>ll  nation  o:'  thi    c         inciples  in  everyd-y    buainesa 

affairs  as  well  aa  in  oce  >  ■  of  1  1  1!  in^;  oxmo   It lea. 

Constructive     >aleaB  -'nship,   6v.    Chicn  ille   ^\x  d   Press,      In  this    the   author  of  far  a   olana 

a*         of  Bailing    /he  -rospects  neet's  are  studied  in  order   to  fin;'   thi.   specific  uaea   they 

may  hnvt    fo~  the   cxiito<  ities  (Offered.         1     org     Laat  '   the   mate  -Lai  follows  a   Dlan 

i.sed   -vit  irknble   suoe*  -  ini\cr.\>ity    .schools  of  life    inaur  1  ic<  ip 

an<    in  the  tr  c  >ureea  of  aeveral  large  life  lnaurano<    ^orip-'nit-s.     Th<    ot  ;er    four 

booiis  rec  e  not  ia  braille  ao  f'!r  aa    ;e  kno;:      thaae   are  "Proceaa,"    '         .   A. 

Hawkins;   HHo*v  to    -ell  at  Retail,*1   by     .      .   Charter;;    "The   I'syeholo^y   of    Jelling  and 

.dvc    til  i*,''  by      .      .      trong,  Jr. 

''hat  >vvery  vaster     ale  hould  Know,  by  L.  L«  Montgo  (    ;.    3v.    19o0     ARC     Chapter   beadli       1 

Vhat  ■  master  :;•  an     houlci   know*      [h<  tar  aaleanan  sees  hirr^elf  as  he  is.     1  uran 

nature  in  i  ;a  buyin  -      1.     telling  ■001  .s.     '  ow  the  raster  sal<ur-an  1   arna  hie    pot    . 
Correct    thinking.        soteric  Bi  ip.       tottli  jht  un    K>ili      to  j  ver. 

A  maater  ■ana.' a  forr-u^a. 

The   Art  of     ailing,   by    '..   F«     be]    on  an<       .      .      c  Dwell.     4v.   APH     For  bna  neaa   col  if   •     , 
aehoola    >f  eomnerae,  Y.  r.  C.  A.  Qle  d         ivate  stutie^ta. 

Ad\fcrti:..in  -,  >neat     .   Calki  u  ,    .     another  0  ^e   Lea    1  ich  i  1  interesting  in 

this   connection.        ror     fehi     preface    /e  learn  that   thi  a  outline  has  been      r«  inre^   for 

two  classes  of  reanerj.  -  first,   business  men  of  all  kin'    ,  manufacturers  •    d   r   t  i lers, 

who  Bight  naturally  be  inti  rented   in  adwertialng  am      lab  to  kno  I  te 

about  it;   and  sec    1   ,  t  vast  an  11         opla    7ho  are     nti    a   t>  idvertlelng 

i 

a.-;  n  vocation.  it    >iograohy  ol  or,  under  the   title  of  "I,  m  e     Plea 


make.,   unusually    interestin;  rending.      It   i:5   in  bmllli  ,  L.      It   tell;    the 

uto^-y  of  ho  /  a   a.  n.ut'v<    ■  k]     .,  If    j   i   ol   u;  deaf  boy  made   hi  into   tdv«rtl  ling, 

•fidently    through    idm          Llity.     Mr.   CnXklna    n                ;      I    In  If  1  dual   -.o  b<              ed 
the   Vfivfard  Bok    pi               L    fa             fcj  i  •  ii     ..  d   ■<  rvice   to   adVertl 


^ 


n 


The     ulitzer    P*izes.      Taken   fror   an  article 
In  the  New  York  Times,  of  Kay  4,   19^2. 


Sixteen  per.i  n:i  nnd  one  n  ar   fera   inoludod   in  the  l&SE     ulitzer   awards  for  out- 

standing :iohieverent3   in  letters,    jo  lrnalisn  and    leholorahlp,    whir      .<    ■  anuounoed   yesterday 
by  Columbia  University. 

The  awexda,       i  ;o  on  the  recommendation  of  or;    boarr"   of  the  School  of  Journalism, 

.vere  announced  by   t'.,>.   trustee!  of  the  a  it:     in  three    groupe« 

In   fc  i      roup  devoted  to  letters  the  a  war''?   for  the   nov<  1  adjudged    the  beat  of  t'nse 
published   in  1931     as    given  to  "The  Good   garth,"  by      earl  S.   Buck;    that   for  the  be3t   play  to 
"Of  Thee   I  3in  ;,"   by  George  S.   Kaufman,  Morris  Rysklnd    and    Ira  Oershwln,  produce"   by     am     . 
^barris  at  the  Music  Box  Theatre;    that  for  tin;   best  book  of  the   year  deslin  »    7ith  the 

history  of  the  United    States  to  *Tlj   Experiences  in  th<      orld     ar,"  by  General  John  J.   Pershing; 
that   for  the  best    taterioan  biography   to  "Theodore  Poosevelt,"  by  I  enry   F.    »ri   -le  ,  and   that 
for  the  best  volume  of  verse  published  during  the  year  to   "The  Flo.verin.3  Stone,"   by  Qeorga 
Dillon.      'Of   L'hee   I  Sing"   i3  the   first  musical  oomedy    to   ,vin  a     ulitzer  prize. 

The  liten         awards,  for    rhleh   fu  da  are   provided  b:  .ill  of  Jose  ih     ulitzer,  are 

..1,000  each,    rith  the  exception  of  the  work  deal  in-;    rith  a      latorioal  topic,   which  carries  a 
prize  of     2,000. 

•edlng  the  list  of  awards  in  the   journal i an    jr  up  is   tha  one  for  the  be3t   correspondence 
luring  tin    year,   give    to     alter     an    ty ,  Ho  iom  I  undent  of  The  Hew  *  ork  Tires,    for  hia 

Articles  on     uaala,    aa  )ecially  those  dealing  7lth  the  Five-Year  Plan. 

Charles  Q«  "oss  of  The  St.  I.oui:3     ost-Dispatch  receivea  a  orize  for  his  article  entitled 
"The  Country*:    Plight  -     aat  Can  Ba  Done    About  It?"   a  diacuaalon  of  the  economics  situation 
of  the  0  i  :,  tates,    published  vov.   89,    19.  1.     ,'rohn    \  KcCutoheon  of  The  Chicago  Tribune 

receives  o   prise  for   hia   caroon  ".'  Economist  Asks  a   Que  at  ion,"   published    Ul  '.    19,    19.31. 

The  prizes  awarded  in  the  Jo  iraalien    ;  ara     r>00  aach< 

No  award    m.>  made  for  the  best  editorial  article,  written  durin  g  the  year,    7'ile  the 
a.vard  of     1,000  for  the  best  example  of  a  reporter' a  work  during  the    year    /as  deferred. 

oh    Medal  eoetl  ig    i;00    'or  th<    post  <:  is  interested  nnd  meritorious   rablic  Berries 
rendered  bj  nerlean  newapaper  during  the  year  was  awarded   to  The  Indinnapoli     Newe« 


n 


• 


An  editorial   in    Rxe  Tie  vs,     >ub  i   lied  on  A  *>   1,   1030,    wea  held   to     ave  been  a     o  rerful   con- 
tributing fare*    in  th<    •  11-  inntion  of    rests   In  oity  nana  p  r<  nt  nai    reduatloa  of  taxes  in 
ty-six    ■  mat lea   in  Indiana. 

Of   the   n  inr     for   tJu    beat   novel   the   announcement   s-iid:      "Preference  hn3  been    Uven   to 
'The   Good  larth*    for   it.»   eoie   sweep,    ita  distinct  «nd   moYiag  characterization,    it  tnined 

story   interest,    Its   slmpli    and    yet  ric  ly   colored      tyle*      Also   no   far  aa  may   b>  , 

Mrs.    Buck    ^ives  an  undiatorted   plot  ire  of  the   life  (escribed." 

Referring  to  the  ewer  nifnan,   Ryskiai    and    terahwia  for  "Of  Thee  I  ^inr»,"   it  declared: 

"This  award  may   seer,  u '.usual,  but   th<     >lny  la  u  usual.     ?fot  only  is  it  coherent  and    /ell  knit 
■aougfa   to   class  as  a   piny,    aside   from  the  muslo,   but   it   inn  biting  and    true   satire  on 
rimerienn  noli  tics  end   thi       I     ic  attitude   toward   then*     Its  effect  on  the   sta^e   promises  to 
e  very  c  nsiderabie,    tecause  musical  plays  one  always  popular  and  by  injectin  j  genuine 
satire  and    point   inot   them  a  very   largf      rublic   is  reached.      The   Spirit  and    style  of  the   play 
are  toxical  and   popular,  but,  of  courae,  the   work   la  -ill    the  more  spontaneous  for  that, 
and  has  a   freshness  and  vitality  if  hi  Oh  are  both  unusual  and   admirable.      The  pla:    is   genuine, 
and   it   is  felt  the  prize   aould    not  serve  a  better  mirpose  than  to  reco  piixe   such    vork." 

The  a./ard   t;    General  Pershing  carried  the  folio/'  eg  eammeati     "General  Per  sh  lag  ha3  not 
only     /ritten  the  most  out  oritative,    the  most  penetrating  and  the  tost  decisive  account  of 
our  ovm  part  in  the  eer,  but  he  has   presented  a   finer  spirit  in  narration  thnn  say  o**  the 
hers,   io'c  objectivity,  rore  fullness  and  more  balance.     The  book  is  eplo  in  the    sense 
that   it   la  a    $reat  national    itory,   displaying  the    \r>erican  character  in  its    "inest  aaoects." 

Mr.  Pr Ingle's  "Theodore  "oosevolt"  was  conmended  as  follows]     'Tr.     rlngle'a  book 
presents  a  vitalize^     portrait  of  an  out st and  lag  At  erican.     It  seeks  to    strike  a  fair 
balance  where   that  -  in  a   time  so  near   to  the    subject  -  Is  (  ifficult  to  ac  ieve.      It   is 
well     oc  d  and   .Tell  written.      It  i  dally  valuable    for  its   c-ntfor  and   iti  human 

quality." 

Of  T'r.   Dillon's  "The  flowering     tone"   th<    aaaouneemoat  said:     "Of  th(    'ur  or  five 
volumes    rhio     received  nost  serious  c  nslderation,  I'r.   Dillon's  verse   seer  ei"  t  03t  origlaal 

and  authentic*       orae  o;  his  peers  are  axeeediagly  beautiful.     The  prize  is  awarded   to  him 

t 
as  a  youag   >6et  of  very   great  promiae*" 


* 


Mrs.  Buck,  the  dau  ;hter  of  American  ni  isionerli  ■,  has  lived  ■  ost  of  her  life  in  China, 
where  she  nbooroed  at  first  head  her  kiio.vled^e  of  the  C  .inese  >eople  rt  fleeted  in  "The  Good 
Earth."      At    >rc  her  tn      "y  reside  in  Nanking,  makin  |  occasional  visits  to  the 

United   states. 

"The  Good  ::arth"   isl'rs.   Buck's  second   novel.     lier  first  was  "Eaat  ^ind  :      est     ind," 
published;   In  1930  after  be  in  ;  r-jected  by  several   publishers*      "The  Good  Earth"  was   the 
Book-of-the-J'onth  Club  selection  for  J 'arch,  1931,   and  it    /as  irne   lately  hailed  by   all 

jrtant   critic  5,  besoming  a  bent   seller.     The  book  is  also  include1    In   the    American 
Library   Association's  list  of  fifty  notable  books  of  1931.      It  has  been  tn  nslsted,    or  is 
now  be  in^  translated,   into   French,    Tcrman,     'itch,  Norwegian,    -wedish,   Chinese  and  braille. 

A  dramatization  of  the  "The  Good   Berth"  has  recently   been  can  jleted  by  Owen  Davis  and 
is  schedule     for  stags    iroductlon  by   the  Theatre  Guild  this  autumn.      Nazinova  Is  expected 
to  play   the   part  of  0-lan. 

Mrs.  "nick  is  at  present  completing  a  tr.  Delation  of  the  Chinese  classic,  "Shul-Bn," 
which  was  written  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  hih  Nai-an  and  is  noted  in  China  for  its 
grsphic  and    uctures  ]ue  style,   its  humor  am'    its  insi  "Jit    into  Chinese  neuters  anc    customs. 

Ira  Gershwin  is   the  brother  of  leor  ;e  Gershwin,    the   composer.     The  former  wrote    the 
1;    ics  for  "Of  Thee  I    ting*  and  the  latter  the  music.     Ira  Gershwin    <as  for  many  years 
written  the  lyr.ics  of  all    the   a  ;o  ;s  oa     0  >sd  by      is  brother.      V.e  was  horn  on  the  east  side 
nd   s  lent    tea   rears  at  City   Colle  -  . 

George  Dillon  was  born  in  Jaclrs  nville,   Fla. ,   in  1908*      In  19rh:>  he  entered   the  University 
of  Chicago  nnd  began  his  career  as  a  aoet  in  th»  oup  in    ;hich    llenway     eseott  and 

Elizabeth  Mado:    Roberts  had  been  active,       ^hile  at  tht    university  he  starte.  -oi.tr;    I  a^azine 

called  The  Tor  »e .      'Shortly  thereafter  Harriet  'onroe,    the  editor  of     oetry,    invited  '^im  to 
bee  ^iate  editor.  iad   poer  s  in  many  magazines  and    in  a  number  of  anthologies 

ane    aa3  taken  several  important    -rizes  for  poetry. 

"Boy  in  the     in   ,"    da   first    tublished  *v  of  Terse,  was  the   first  selection  of  the 

Poetr;    Book  Cluh.      Phi      res  to  lowed  by  "The  Ulowerin^     t  ne,  "   which    ron     im  a  Oi  siw   a 

award  nn-    the  Pulitser  prize. 

Ut,   Prlngle  was  born  in  Kent  Y or  :  City   in  1897  and   is  a    rrnri  iute  of  Cornell  Vniver -j1  ty, 


A.   3.,    1919.      he  la    the   Author  of"  dfrr        .      •  ith,    a  Critical     tu  y"    (1927);    "Bi  :  Fro  - 
(1928),  "Industrial     xplorers"   (with  Maurloa  Holland)   (1920).     He  worked  on  The    or ,  obe 

and    Rm     orld   and   has  b-  e  i  •     o   "ltrlbitor  la  "r's,   The  American  T'ereury ,   The  New  Yorker 

The  0  itlook,    I  rid'  a     ork  and  other   uublicati  >ns.      Ra   i  ;  now  aaaoolata  editor  of  The       tl  ok» 
.     ura   t;    haa  been  o  rraa  londent   in  '  usala  for  The  New  vork  Times   r>  ince  lt*'0.     he   was 
graduated   from  Cambridge  University,   and   spent  a  year  in  New  "'ork  writing  -  and   sailing  - 
popular  fiction  after   the   190?   panloa     IV   than  tried  newspaper    rork   in     n-.land   and     -;t  a 
job   vith  transatlant lo  Trench  newapnsers  and  in  the  Pari a  office  of  The  Tinea  n  year  before 
the  war. 

In  the  Fall  of  1919  he  .vent   to  the  Baltic    states,   where  he  baoame  intere  ;ted   in    'oviet 
^BkRussia,      The  following  year  he  went  to  Ruaaln  to  cover  the  famine  and  ha3  r ana load   at  hi  3  post 
in  that   country  ever  since. 

"I    vent  to  the  Baltic    5tate3  viciously  anti-Bolshevik,"  Mr.   "urnnty   said  recently.      "I 
dl  .covered   that   the  Bolsheviks    zero   sincere  enthusiasts,   tr:  in^;  to  rc;<  neratc   a  peonle   that 
had   been   ehoekln  :ly   nispverned,   and   I  decided    to   try    to    rive   then  their   fair  break.      I 
still  believe   the:    Bra     oin  \  the  best  for  the  Rueelan  naaaaa  and   I  believe  in  Bolshevism  - 
for  Russia  -  but  j  ore  an;!  r.ore  I   an  convinced  It  1     unsuitable    for   the  United  states  *md 
Vestern  a*      It  ./on't  spread   vaatward  nnlaaa  a  new  war  wrecks  the  aatebliahad   system.*' 

John  r.  hcCutcheon  is  one  of  ximerica's   foremost  caroonists.      A    rood  many   thousands   of 
>eople   in   the  *  iddle     'est  wait  ever:     day   for  T'cCutche  m1  a   cartoon  anr    riss  hin  d  he   Tioes 

traipsing  off  to  vfrica  to  hunt  bi^  game,"  ./rote  George  Ade.  "No  cartoonist  >ince  Nast  has 
had  aueh  a  steadfast  and  loyal  folio ving.  His  salary,  as  newspaser  salaries  [o  in  Chicago, 
ii  so  lar^e  t  at  many   oeople  refuse  to  be  1  lava  it." 

In  awarding  to  Tr.  IfaCutohaon  t  a  prize   for  his  cartoon,   "A  ^ist.   :  cono  1st    Asks  a 
aatlOn9"    the   trustees  of  Columbia   said:   "This  cartoon   touches  upon  one  of  the    ^r-vest 
nati  nal   issues." (  It  represents  a  otaqjtl  squirrel  regarding  n   shabbily  dressed  ran  labelled 
"victim  of  bank  failure".     The  man  is   seated  on  a  park  bench.      The   squirrel  with  a 
reproachful  anddaad&y   sympathetic  glance  inquires  "Why  didn't  you  save  Bona  money  for  the 
future   /rhi  n  tines  were    ?pod?"     "I  ."id"   replies  the  bank  victim   with  a    *rim  epression.  ) 
Charles  1.  Ro         at       nam    of  th<      aahlngton  Bureau  of  The  '  t.   Louie    "o  at- Dispatch. 


m 


Born  In  1885,   he  was    graduated  from  tht    Univer-it:    of  I  iosourl  in  1905  and  returned   later 
as  a  member  of  the   faculty  there.     He  was  on  the  staff:;  of  h  number  of  newspapers   in  the 
Middle    Vest   and   has  lived   in  i  in  ton  since   1918. 


•J 


The  Noise  of  Leaves 
From  The  Flowering    -tone,   by    toofffll  Dillon. 

Alive  in  sjMce  agalaal  hi.3    -ill, 
A  man  nay  find  nlon  j  his  way 
one  loveliness  to  live  for  still: 


He   f*lls  upon   the  earth  in  Way 

And  hides  his   face  from  the    cold  mo   n 

lose  beauty  BOCkfl     ir     /hen  he   grieves, 
And  hears  the  birds  subside,   and   soon 
Only  the  n;ise  of  blowing  leaves, 

And    i  nders  is  heart   -.ro.vs  light 

To  hear  tlie   soft  cm  tagion  spread 
from  tree   to  tree  across  the    olghta 

lenovrs    that  evei    Iha   jointless  dead 
Are  not  so  lonely  vhart   tht;    sprawl, 
Yet  /.no  ?s   that  he   is  not  alone- 
he  ollnga   to  xnaathittg  aftarall, 
tretche;.  on  a  fly  in:  flowarlng  st  mo. 


< 
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Gardening  Tor  the  Blind.   From  The  New  Deacon, 


• 


» 
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^-feetsho      fror    _dvixi     ^--r,. 
•ilt   r  Lipjjnann 


"Liberty,"    7alter      i  »  mnnn  sir  a,   "is  not   so  much    jerrission  as   it  is   the    construction 
of  a  By/stem  of  infomation  indepen  ent  o     opinion."     This  is  -i  theory    /ith    /hich  he   set 
forth    file  ycrt   in     is  youth  and  which  later  developed  into  an  outstanding  trait   of  his 
character. 

Talter  Lip  mann  .vas  bor:    on    .estenber  23,   1889.     After  attcn  in',  the   private    schools 
of  Ne.Y  "York  City,  he  entered  Harvard   in  1006,   ./here  he  devoted  most  of  hi?   time   to  the   study 
of  phil  sophy    ?nd  psychology.      In  1912  he  became  secretar;,    to  Reverend   Oeorge  P.   Lunn,  Fayor 
of     he  City   of    -chenectofiy.      The  influence  o°  this  period   and  of  his   3tudy  of     tci<1   is  re- 
vealed  in  'is  book,   "A  Preface   to     olitica",   1013,   v/iiieh  he  publiehed  at  the  early  age   of 
twenty-three.     Be  married   Fays  .ilbertson  in  1917. 

.   Li  )  mann  became  associate  editor  of  The  New  Kepu'.:1  ie,   but  this  career    ras   interrupted 
by   the     ar.     He    vent  to     'as  in;ton  in  1917  as  assisV.nt  to  Nekton     .  er,     ecretory  of    ar 

and  as  secretary    to   the   or;    >ization  directed  by  <•"..  11.  House  nssisted   in  preparing  date   for 
the  Peace  Conference.      In  1919  he  returned   to  resume  h  s    /ork  at  the  New  Republic.      It  was 
then  that  he  published  "The   Political  Scene,"   shortly   followed  by  "Liberty  end    the  'e773." 
The  Latter  booklet  was  culled   forth  by  hi  a  opposition  to  the  injustice  of  the    ^r.erican  press 
in  distorting  news  concerning  Russia* 

Lis  "iberslism,  however,  does  not  Merge  into  ra<  lealisau  e  oes  not  believe  in  the 
clear-si  »hte  sees  or  strength  of  the  cro*d.  Che  crowd  i.,  ignorant  and  ht  t'oes  not  bssom 
that   there   io  a   e  ir<~   i'or   it.      Bui.  "I  assume  merely   th.-n,   in  spits  of  the   public* a   i  :cc 

it  c   n    ur  >  •■   it;,  t  on  the    side  of  reason  and   I   try    to   sho.;  ho  <   it.  can  defeat   i-eason- 

a  le  ren,''   he  says. 

In  1921  he   Joined   the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York     orl<;.      It  was  at   this   tire,    tho 
the  demands  of  his   position  were  strenuous,   that  he  began  .7ork'.  kg  on     is  best  known  book, 
"A  Preface  to  *orsls",  19T9,  in    prade  1  .       ore  he  sets  forth  his  belief  that  what  la  re- 
quired   "or  successful  conduct   in     hi  i  modern  society  o.^  ours   is  objectivity  and   loyalty  to 
reality  ra  .   er  than  to   pera  nd  desire^.     .  e  contends,   also,    liat   soth   int  Jition  and 


£     scientific  kno  /led^e  .50  to   prove   that  virtue   la   the  neana  of  h'ippine-j   . 

I  r.    Li  ■  0  flitOT  of   the  YiO.i  York    Vorld   in  li,r.  ,         >osition  thnt  he  held 

until    the  denize-    >f   this   ftu  Otu   M  rap?i  >er  in  "February  19.31.      After  ■   trip   -ibroMri,    he  joined 
the  editorial  Jtaff  of  I         n  Tort  Hemld   j-ribune   in  the  fall  of  19^1. 


cJU*lf.llSS,Bfj|Uh  LUl.i-1    Wfl.iu^a 

.-..  s.  Vhh  Dine  pseudonym  of 
illard  Huntington    'right 

The  mysterious    'illard  liuntin^ton     right  rfas  bora  in  1888  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 

He  was  educated   at      t.  Vincent   College,   California,   19CXS;      or.ona  College  (   California,   19C4; 

and  Farvard  University,   1906.      At  Harvard  he  was  a    >riae  student  in  anthro nolo  ry  and  eth- 

nolo  jy.      In  1907  he  rarried  Kather'  tie  Belle  Boynton  of     eattle,  ington,   -nd   in  the  same 

year  be  cane   literary  editor  of  the  Los   Angela a  Tires. 

During  his   six  years  with  tlie  Ti  es,    fri  '.lit  also  served  as  literary   critic   for  Town 
Topics,    1910-14 1    dram* tie   critic  for  the   sane,    1912-14;    and   editor  of    mart     et  Tacrine, 
1912-14.      In  1915  he  became  art  critic   for  The  Forum,    the  following  year  he  was  literary 
^Pritic  for  International   studio,   and  in  1917  he  served  as  literary  editor  of  the  New  York 
Ironing  I.'ail.      In  1918-19  he  was  music  critic  and   art  editor  of  the  San  Francisco   Bulletin, 
and   in  19££->S3  he  was  art  critic  for  Hearst's  International  '"agazine. 

Beginning  in  1913,   (fright    mblished  various  books  on  art,   literature,  and  music, 
which  .?ere  regarded  as  scholarly  works,  but  gave  him  little   fame.      In  1916  he  publ  shed  a 
novel,   "The  Man  of  Promise,"     dealing  with  the   failure  of  a  man  of  high  talent,    rhieh  received 
little  attention. 

About  1925    'right  under /ent  a  long  illness.      During  his  convalescence,  by    fay  of 
[^^eenpatlona]    therapy,   he  wrote  "The  Benson  larder  Case,"   in  which  he  crcoted  the   character 
of     hilo  Vance,   a  master  sleuth.     In  order  that  his  mystery  Bowels   should   not  b*.    judged   in 
comparison  with  his  previous  acl  olarly  works,   he  adopted   the  pseud'. nym  of  B«      .  Van  Dins, 
taking  an  old  family  name   from  his  maternal  grandmother  who  was  a  Van  Dyne. 

"The  Benson  Kurder  Case"  was    niblished  in     cribner's  ragar-.ine  and  th«.n  in  book  form  in 
1926.      By   the  time   the   second  of  the    series,   "The  Canary  T'urder  Case,"  appeared   a  year  later, 
Van  line  had  become  a  best-seller,  \  ance   rata  a  household  word,   and  gues3  in  [  the  author's 
identity  was  a  favorite-   paati  e.      fhen  Van  Dine  wrote  an  article   for  a  Chicago  oaper,   he 
raspondei     to  the  editor's  malicious  request  for  a   nhoto    fit     a  caricature  of  himself  (having 
bee  ter)    'hiefc  was  faithful  in  ever,    detail,  .vet  unfaithful  in  general  ir  oression. 

It  had    the    >rohanslle  ears,    hair     arte":    to  the  right,   beard,  mustache,   and   monocle.      T  is 
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~dra*i.n-,  l^d   to  a  o  1  "  the  works  of     .      .  Van  Dine    /ith  thoae  of    'illard   '  unt!    *ton 

'ri  ;ht,   and    t  us   to  a  discover:    of  tin    author1 8  cicely- guarded   identit>    thru  certain 
si    Llerltl<  s  in    t   ose    f  ->rl:   . 

In  19L7    fright    hi  liahed,   unda       La  a  ,     a    inthology  cnlled  "T  t  'etective 

■rios,"    vhich  he   uref^ced   7lth  ■    thirty-fin  ;•   on  the   type-  of  detoctive    fiction 

pr  I  erica,      n:lind,    Fr-nce,   Germany,    Austria,   nnd    Ruaai<      ilnoe     oe  and   CJaboriuu. 

Under  his  ovn   name  he   also  ti    nn  Introduction  to   "Sore   "arous  Vertical  "rials."     At    the 

ne    t ir  vrote   articles  on  detective  fiction  under  his   pen-Bane*      Under  both   n  'ie 

axpreeaed   some  or  t  e   Ideaa,    in  sore   of  th<.    s-ine  lantu.vgo.       lion  this  evldenee    7as  nre- 

Banted,   together    .  ith  other  eluea,  ha   flnnlly  ad   itted  his  Idi    itity.  ri  'ht*s  neglected 

novel,   "The  Man  of  Promise,"  was  reissued   In  19£9  after  he   became  k  o  >     .      .  Van  ^ine, 

^PL    :■••."   ivei       i  *h   srnlse. 

?  ean  <  il    ,  at   the  rate  of  one   a  year,    fright   r  titinue-1  to  produce  -"'hilo  Vance's  ingenious 
lOlntiona  of  ba  fling  murder    .       .fter    the  "Canarj  Murder  Case"   cane:      **The  v'er  Cose"  , 

1928,   'The  Biahop  Murder  Case",   19' 9,   '  ,'he    "carab  Murder  Cnse",   1930,     The  author  allotted 

to  produce  th«    eonplete  worka  of     .      .  Van  ?ine.      \ftcr  tie     publication  in 
1951  of  the  sixth  of  the   aeriea,  "The  .mtunn  llurdar  Caae,"  he   planned  to  bin  farewell  to     i 
aueo  I  -       ou.i  self  and  return  to  hla  old   identity.      He  planned    then    to  --cnplete 

■rltiag  of  "Philology   an     the    rriter  and  Todern  I'usic."     The  latter   is  to  t 

^JModern  Painting,"  1915,   a  i    "Modern  Literature'  ,  1926,  and,  like  t       ,    .'ill  be  -  >plicntions 
c5jf  the  critical  theory  enunciated  in  "The  Creative    ill",  1916, 

ri~ht  i 3  the  al  for     hilo  Vanoa  himself.     A  versatile   aoholar,  he  is  acquainted 

with  languages,  literature  a,   aelencea,   art,  eririnology,  medicine.     He  hns  atudied  abroad. 
An  interviewer    rho  vi   ited     Tight  in  hla  atti  j    in  the      est     eventies  o  f  ?Te.v  York  City  arlteat 
"The   gentl  nan  aeetad  oppoalta  us  tfns  meticulously    crooned  and   completely   at  eaac    in  hla     o3?t 
flannel  robe.        1  i    p«  ;    "  an  Dyke  befits  his  ehorHCter  perfectly.     The  expression  of  his  *yee 

is   c  nveraatlon  fror     }Uiet'   nwiaejamt  to  intense   interest  nnd  back  to   afflttae- 
raent  in  tha   course  of  ■■.  sent  ace.      a  straight     o  '  hi#i  forehea     a  nplete  the   impression 

of  dignity  an-1  extraordinary     lertneea,   .   .   ha  \ic  talker  he  lighted  a  freah  ei 'arette  at 
regular  ten  ninute  interv  ■    ,   c^h  fclta  etlng       new  holder  from  a  right-hand  drawer  of 
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the  desk.*1 

e  visitor  fomr    to   r  >  "fectl;    oonoelved   -for  the  ttud]    o^  a  master  sleuth:    "It   is 

a  large   room,   rather      i^h,    /it  .   soli     book-  iat  the    rails    to  n   r«o  :v<  nient  renting 

hei  ;ht.      -vbovc  Ives  are  hun  -  mo      rn   pall  ,  innnt   sots  o'    rhle  ri!U» 

llent  coloring,      ^hese  paintings  st- ini     out  >ly  in  tht    rather  d  lr    light  of  tl  'y. 

On  the   north    vail  is  proba  ly   the  moat  complete  library  of  detective   fiction  ever  ass     b]    flj 
against  tiu    rest  wall  is  perhapa,   the  nost  eoxoplet<    private  library  of      QTPtology,   lnoludl 
mnny  pMp^ri,   in  the   United     tates;    :\n     thi    remaining  space  is    *iven  to  sab  J  eats  intercsti-i^ 
to  a   gentleman  irho  delves   into  srts     n      ^ciencea." 

Other  books  by    'ill-  ird  Huntington    right  Include)     "Songs  of  Youth,"  1913;   "Europe 
^^fter  8:15,"   sith  B.  L.  Mencken  and    J.  J.  Nathan,  191o;   "What  Nietzsche  Thought,"  1014; 

ovey   an"  Bis  Friends,"  1914;   "The  Forun  Inhibition  of  Modern    hmerlcan  Painters," 
1916;  "MlelnfaxttLng  a  Wation, "1917|  "Informing  a  Nation,"  1917;   "The  Oreat  Modern  -preneh 
Stories,"  1918;   "The  Future  of  Painting, "   1923. 

fright  married  for  th<    second  time  in  October  1930.     T  la   »ifs   Is  KLea  lor     ula   •  igh, 
kno7n  professionally   as  Claire  ^e  Liali  ,   a    >or trait  painter.      The:,    are  living  in  Loa 
Angeles. 

.tor* 3  note:     Amon<;  this  author's  books  the  following  are  in  braille: 
The  Benson  Murder  Case.   7v.  BO  in  Salt  Lake  City  Public  Library • 
^^         The  Bl  -hop  i'urder  Case.      3v.      BIA 

The  Canary  Murder  Case.     6v.     HC  in  Chicago,     atrolt,  LC,  NYPL,   Portland,     t.  Louis, 

It  Lake  City. 
The  Jrrene  '  urder  Case.      .iv.     KIA 
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Book  Announcements 

Andrews,  Marietta  rinnigerode.     George    Vashin  Eton's  country.   7v.   1930  ARC     A  personally 
conducted  tour  thru  the  parts  of  America  where  George    /ashington  lived ,   fought  and 
died.      Starting  in  northern  Virginia  where    Washington  and  his  forefathers  were  bona, 
the   journey  takes   the  reader  to  the  homes  of  the  lairfaxes,   the  Lees,    the  Byrds, 
Madison,  Jefferson,   and  Marshall,   follows   the  military  career  of  '/ashington  thru 
colonial  America  ,  and  ends  at  Mt.  "Vernon. 

Araer,   Laura  Adams.   Waterless  mountain.   2v,   1931     BIA     From  Federal  funds.     The  story  of 
Younger  Brother,  a  sensitive,  beauty-loving  Kavaho  boy  of  the  present  day,    7ho  is  in 
training  under  his  uncle  for  the  office  of  Medicine  Priest.     Interwoven  with  tho   story 
of  Younger  Brother's  life  are  stories  of  mystery  and  magic  which  form  part  of  the  re- 
ligion of  these  Navaho   Indians  of  northern  Arizona* 

As  a  poetic  alle  ;ory  of  the  development  of  beauty  in  a  primitive  mind,   thin  book 
has  its     ppeal  for  those  adults  and  older  children  who  aare  for  poetry.      It  has   its 
a  peal  for  all  who  care  about  Inrians.     As  a  story  book  for  younger  readers  it  ias 
enough  incident  to  make  it  an  interesting  and  readable   tale. 

Bacheller,  Irving.   The  light  in  the  clearing.   5v.  1917     BMP     A  story  of  the  1840*3  and  »50»s 
in  northern  New  York,  woven  a  out  the  career  of  Silas  "right,   a  governor  of  the  state. 
It   is  permeated   with  an  atmosphere  of  old-fa;  'ioned  honesty  and  morality,  and  deals 
with  the   fortunes  of  an  orphan  boy  who  came  under    'right's  protection, 
arrett,  Edward  John  Boyd.    strength  of  will.   lv.   1931.  CPH     From  Federal  funds.     First  pub- 
lished in  1915.      Tho  author  of  this  book  claims   that  it  differs  from  others  on  the  sub- 
ject in  that  it"  suggests  a  practie   1  method  of  will- training." 

Barrows,  liarjorie,   compiler.     One  hundred  best  poena  for  boys  «m-i   girls.    £v.  Grade  1.    2v. 
Grade  l£.    1930  HMP 

Bov?ers,  Claude  G.     The  tragic*  era;   the   revolution  after  Lincoln.   5v.  19£9   \BTT<     From  Federal 
fund3.      This  history  recreates   the  Reconstruction  period  after  the  civil  war,    the    twelve 
tragic  years  that   stretche,    from  the   death  of  Lincoln  to  the  close  of   the  CTaTffad- 
ministrati  >n.      The  period  lives  a-ain  in  this     j    r.-itic   and   fally   documented   account  of 
the  political  corruption  of  the   times,    carpet-bag  rule   in   xhc     -outh,    leadin-   politicians 


and  women  of  aociot.y,   the  scandals  of  Jmirt's  adr  inlatration,   tbo  vise  of  the  Eu  Klux 
Xlan  and   the  disputes    huyes-Tilden  elect! 

"One)  of  the  most  liabed  bo  ka  of  the  yeer.   •   •   ou  *,ht  to  bo  read  by  cwer> 

America  who  i-%  fcoirtlj    intereste     In  the  hiatory  of  hi.*   country. ■«  ricil    -ut  look. 

Ttfa  Spring  laid  Republican  aaya  that  "thcrt   la  perhaps  no  pe~lo<    of  American 
hiatory  about  which  a  clear  comprehension  la  norc  needed   than  that    -fhich  Mr*  Bowers 
calls   the  •tragic  era,"     his  bak,   written  nit'i  :>pirit  aart   .»ell  documented,   lnpa  rts 
much  of   the  concrete  evidence   which  la  necessary   for  understanding." 

Bradford,  tfsmeliel,     Coafederp.tr   .>ortraits.  £v.  1314     BlA     From  Federal   funds.  ter 

studies  of  J.   It  Johnston,  J*£.B*Stuart,  bon  ^street ,  Beaure^ai"  ,  J.P.BenJarain,  a.H. 
Stephens,   !vobert  Toomhn,         i  ael  Senses  anri   a  short  chapter  on  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg*    Companion  volune  to  author*  s  "Lee  the  Ar«rlenn«*' 

..-—Union  portraits.   Ev.   1916     BlA     Prom  Fec'ernl   funes.   Contents,  Oconee  Briton  f'cClellanj 
Joseph  Hooker;   George  Jordon  L'eade;    leorge  Henry  Thomas;     1111am  Tecursch     herran; 
Id  win  Monasters  Stanton;    villia*    Bmmtf     e.-ar*:;   ;  he;  les  £umt»r;  Serial  Bowles;  TTotes; 
Index, 

Canby*,      Henry  ■  '•  Classic  Americans;   a  atu  y  of  eminent    vmerican  writers  from  Irvin-:  to 

Whitman,  with  an  intro  uctory   survey  of  the   colonial  background  of  our  national  litera- 
ture,    19.51     APH     From  Federal  funds,     Ne..  interpretations  of  Bight  early  nlnot^  enth 
century  writers  who  deserve  to  rank  aa  classic.     Contents:     Introductlon-Arerienn 
liters  ire;   Hie  colonial  background ;     ashia^ton  Irving;  Janes  Fenimore  Cooler;   '  ^lph 
Waldo  Kmerson;  Henry  t  avid  Thoreau;  Hg  t  o  ne  and  relville;  ':'d-*ar  Allan  roc;     alt 
Whitman,  Bibliography*   Index* 

Chaucer,  Ocoffrey.     Canterbury  tales  (omitting  the  t>?o  prose  tales);    from  The  Student's 
Chnuce  ord     Edition.   5v.   APE     From  JV.eral  fund-;,       ee  article   in  t.is  n'jmber 

.  11       literature  Before  the  Age  of  Elizabeth.'* 

Cheyney,  Edward  P,     Introcuc.  i  >-i  to  the  in-iu.trll  and   aocial  hiateVy  of  .  n:l-  -nil,  4v.   11'' 

edition.  BlA     From  Fct'eral  funda*     First  publi.he     in  1901   an     km  been  the   standard 

■  student  u-ae  ever  since,   oefoetall-    in  i1        •■!    °  tHphasi.ia^  the  econoric     iatory* 

t 
De  La  fcare,    -alter,      ioeris  for  children.  3v,   lu30    APE      lien  a  child   is  10  yearn  old  no 

better  volume  could  be    >ut  into  his  handa  and  the  chancea  are  he  will  never  out-<?row 

it.     There  is  a  charring  introduction  by  the  author. 
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who  are  looking  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  unemployment  problems  facing  am 
modern  world.     Mr.  Director  has  suggested  an  approach  to  the  complicated  problems 
involved.      Following  a  brief  introduction  th<.   nut  or  re c  mends  and  discusses  six 
readable  books  An  the  .sub  jeet   (one  of  which  is  "The  i'robler  of  Unemployment"  )   -  Preface. 
Bsslemont,  J.E.  Baha'  u'llah  and  the  new  era.   3v.    1930  ABFR     Printed   for  the  Bnha7  1st 

movement. 
Qoudey,  R.   F.     Reincarnation,  a  universal  truth.   2v.  1928     ABFR     Printed   for  the  Legion 

of  Karma  and  Reincarnation. 
Bergesheimer,,  Joseph.  The  limestone  tree,    9f«   1931     CPH     A  chronicle  of  -n  American  family 
carried  through  several  generations.      Die  book  tnist  be  judged  not  primarily  as  a  dem- 
f  onstration,  but  as  a  collection  of  stories.     The  stories  are  excellent,      "hether 

they  deal  with  the  pioneers  of  the    Jilderness  Road  ,  the  racing  estates  of  the  •forties, 
the  C  vil  War  and  Reconstruction,  or  the  present  day,   they   are  filled  with  characters 
who  have  lives  of  their  own  and  are  interesting  in  their  own  right,   and   they  are   pre- 
sented in  a  style   that  becomes  MM  melting  and  delicate  in  every  book  of  Mr.    Berge- 
sheimer* s. 
Hillyer,  V.M.  A  child*  s  geography  of  the   sorld.   5v.  1929  BMP     JTot  a  textbook  of  geography, 
but  a  sort  of  trip  around  the  <?orld  for  a  sm-.ll  child,   showing  the  unu3u-l,    the 
pictures  :ue  and  interesting  things  to  be  found  in  each  country.     The  effect  of  it  will 
be    to   turn  these  young  pupils,   in  a  fiM  year:-,    to  more  serious  volumes  about  far  places. 
Jastrow,  Joseph.     Keeping  mentally   fit;   a  guide  to   everyday   psychology.     3v.   1928    CPH 
From  Federal   funds.     A  collection  of  brief  articles  upon  various  aspects  of  mental 
hygiene  and  the  mind's  behavior. 
Lodge,  3ir  Oliver.     Phantcn  walls.   3v.   1930  ARC     Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  noted  scientist  and 

scholar  of  psychic  phenomena,   bases  his  discussion  of  the   possibility  of  woul-survival 
upon  the  most  recent  lav?s  and   i  locoveries  in  ics   ,-md   chemistry.     He  also  devotes 

a  chapter  to  minifestations  of  spiritualistic  phenomena:   premonition,   tr  nee  lucidity, 
etc.;   an.    in  kftl  last  chapter  au.;-c  ts   the  influence  of  demonstrated   survival  on 

science,  philosophy  and  religion. 

of 


Mackaye,  Percy 


.     Wakefield;   a  folk-masque  of  Arericaj  being  a  mid-winter  night's  drc. 
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the  birth  of     ashington.    lv.   193?     HJA     From  Federal   funds.     One  of  the  publications 
of  the  U.S. George    fashin  gton  Bicentennial  Cocinission. 

McDonald,  James  G.  Latin  America,   lv.    1931  BIA     This  is  an  effort  to  give  a  bird's  eye 
introduction  to  the  rich  and  generous  history  of  Latin  America  -  rich  and   gnnerous 
because   it  has    '.iven  to  nodera  civilisation  many   things,   frnm  gold  to  the  "Irish" 
potato. -Pre face.     Among  the  books  recommcnde<    only  one  is  in  braille,   "Latin  America, " 
by  tf.   R.   Shepherd,  see  June  Jraille  Book  Review. 

Norton,  H.  V.      In  search  of  England.     2v.   1928     BIA     From  Federal  funds,      a  charming  account 
of  a  rambling  motor  trip  through  the  villages  and  country   side  of  'inglnnd,      A  book 
fitted  to  rouse  a  latent  love  for  inland. 

— — In  search  of  Scotland.   3v»  19.>0     BIA     From  Federal  funds.     The  author,   who  went  "In 
search  of  England"   in  19£8,  has  written  a  similar  book  on    Scotland,     Beginning   7ith 
the  border  towns  and  a  beys,   he   ^ofs  on  to  explore  Edinburgh,   ''terling,    't.  Andrews, 
Perth,   eiirbs  into  the  Highlands  over  the  Devil's  Klbow,   discovers   the  mystery  of 
Aberdeen,  visits  Perth  and    the  field  of  Colloden,   and   drops  down  to  Glasgow  and   the 
Burns  country  before  saying  goodbye. 

Poe,   Clarence.      Farm  life  problems  and  opportunities,   lv.   1931.   BIA     FTAP     IT  is  for  the 

parsons  who  seek  to  understand  difficulties  of  fifty  million  rural  Americans   that  this 
little  introduction  with  its  guide  to  some  of  the  most  helpful  books  now  in  print  has 
been    .written.     Two  of  the  bookssre commended  are   in  braille,   namely,   "adventures  in 
Contentment"  by  Ray  :>tannard   Baker   (grade  2)   and  "The  Harvest  of  the  Year  to   the  Tiller 
of  the  Soil",  by  Liberty  H.  Bailey   (see  June  Braille  n  ok  Review.) 

Redfield,     illiam  Cox.       re  and   the  world.   3v.   1927.  HMP     A  geographical  reader. 

Repplier,  Agnes,   compiler.      A  book  of  famous  verse.  2v.   1892     ABFP     From  Federal  funds.     A 

collection  of  classic  poetry  which  maintains  a  high  standard  of  literary  merit.      Includes 
little  light  or  humorous  verse. 

Salter,  ^ir  Arthur.   Recovery:   the  second  effort.   6v.   1932.  BIA     From  Feoeral  funds.     An 

English  authority,    for  ten  years  director  of  the  hiconor.ic  and  Financial  Section  of  the 
League  of  Nations,   analyzes   from  a  brood   perspective  and   with  eminent  fair-mindedness 
the  causes  that  have  brought  the  world  into  its  present  distress  and   indicates  the  re- 
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'quiruments,   economic,    financial,   commercial  and  political,   upon    /hich  to   base  a  nen 
world  order.       .alter  lipprann  sa:  s  of  It:   ''The  special  quality  of  this  book  in  its 
perspective   -rid   ?ror>ort  Ion,   and  it  rai^ht  fairly  be  said  of  it,   I  think,   that  nothing 
dealing  with  the  world  crisis  has  yet  been    written  which  ao  nearly  represents  the 
consensus  of  informed  opinion  throi^iout  the  v/orld.   •    •  The  reader   7ill  find   there 
the  considered  jud/^ients  of  an  informed,  of  a   patient,  of  a   Just  and  of  a  courageous 
mind,   and  .Then  he  lays  down  the  book  he  will  feel  that  he  has  been  in  cassminicati  on 
with  a  vigilant  guardian  of  the  human  heritage." 
Slosson,  E.  £• ,  editor.     Keeping  up  with  science;   notes  on  recent   progress  in  the  various 
sciences  for  unscientific  readers.   2v.  BIA     1924  From  Federal  funds.     A  collection  of 
articles  in  which  the  non-scientific  will  find  much  to  e-oite  interest  as  well  as 

^  scientific   information  in  easily  assimilated  form. 

Stackpole,  Kdouard  A.   -muggier*  s  luck;   be  in;  the  adventures  of  Tiraithy  Pinkham  of  Nantucket 
Island  curing  the  war  of  the  Revolution.   2v.   19;>1  1W.P     This  book  has  the  advantage  of 
dealii  g  /fith  a  phase  of  the  Revolutionary  'ar  quite  unfamiliar  to  most  of  B0a  end  it 
contains  enough  of  fighting  and  enou°to  hairbreadth  escapes  to  satisfy   the  most  exacting 
of  readers. 
Youtz,  Philip  N.     American  life   in  architecture,  lv.   19d2  BIA     EMP     An  illuminatin g,    sug- 
gestive essay   ao  adequate  in  itself  as  to  satisfj   many  readers.     Among  the  bo:kn  re- 

t^  coranende*     the  only  one  in  braille  is  the  author's  own  book  "Sounding  atones  in  Archi- 

tecture," hand-copied,  in  the  NYPL.  See  A  ,ril  Braille  Hook  i-eview.     It  is  by  special 
request  that  every  author  who  writes  one  of  these  introductions  to  a   subject,   Includes 
one  of  his  own  books  on  the  list  of  recommended  reading. 
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List  of  Braille  Magazines/sfor    Moh  There  Is  a  Charge, 
•VI  th  rrioea  and    Mblishors. 
Editor*  »  note:     Unlesj  otherwise  states,  tha  price    ilvn  la  for  one  year' 4 
subscription.     Only  tha   initials  of  a   p •.ibllsher  will   t>e  used  when  the  name 
and  address  have  already  b«en  stated.      An  asterisk  nenna  that    Inform  )tion 
regarding  terras  must  bo  oftnined  frn  the  publisher.     \r  ^       "£  wt^Jv    v^^^,^  ^-O 

All  Story  Braille  Magazine,   American  Brotherhood  of  7Tee  heading  for  the  Blind,   184   ^outh 

Oxford  Ave.,  Loa  Angelas,   California.     Monthly;    fiction  from   well-known  letter-press 

magazines,* 
The  Blind  Citizen, The  Iriah  Association  for  the  Bl'nd,  N  Mbrth  fireat  ';aorgefs  Street,  Dublin, 

Ireland.        uarterly;    notes  on  the   Association;    nsws  about  blim     ;>co.»le,   editorials.   4s. 
B^llle  Book  Review,   America  a  Braille  Preaa,   ?4  Rue  Lauri  at  on,   i'arls,   France.     Ixonthly  except 

September;   onnouneoi!  new  booka  with  descriptive  notes;   literary  articles,   {■':0a'. 

Braille  Kail,   National   Institute   far   the  Blind,  224   Iroat   Portland  street,  London.     Teeklyj 

a  aunmary  of  the  news  of  the  world •   0s  6d 
Braille  Musical  !  agozlne,  NIB.     Monthly;   up-to-date  Information  of  interest  to  blind  musicians; 

also  six  sheets  of  nisic  recently  published.   6s 

Braille  Packet,  NIB.  Monthly;   reprints  on  politico,  literature,    science,   travel,    lis  &e 

Braille   Radio  Tines,  NIB.      ?eekly;   restmse  of  program  broadcast  from  all  stations  of  the 

British  3ro adeas t ing  Corporation.      6a  6d 

p-aille  Rainbow,  NIB.       Quarterly;    for  the    lenf-blind.   * 

Channela  of  Blessing,   NIB.     Bi-monthly;   m  .national  religious   subjects.    3s  3| 

Christian     oionce  Hible  Lossona,  HIA.     Monthly;   weekly  leason  senrons.   25£  a  copy.    '£.D0. 

The  Church  Messenger,   The  Boyal  Blind   Asylum,   Crui  jsaillar     urk,   iv'inbur:*h,      cotland.  Monthly; 

sermons,  and  other  religious  matter.     12s 
The  Craigmillar  Harp,  HBA.    Quarterly;   a  musical  magazine.   3s 
Ooopel  li  ^ht  in  Heathen  Darkness,   HBA.    quarterly;    a  missionary  magazine*   2e 
Gospel  Trumpet  for  the  Blind,  Gospel   Trumpet  Company,   Anderson,   Indiana.  Monthly;    religious 

articles.     1.50. 
The  hazqpstead,  The  London     eciety  for  Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind,     chool  for   the  Blind, 

Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N»'*»   3.     J'onthlv;    fiction.   13s. 


The  Herald  of  Christian     ciencc,  IHA.  Monthly.   ^1.00 
The  Horn  Jucunia,  RBA.  Monthly.   16a  6d 

The  Horizon,  Nati<  nal  League  of  the  Blind  of  iSnjjlnnd,  I  Infirmary  Soad,   Blackburn, 
Lancaster,  Kn^land.     Monthly;  matters  affecting  the   life  and   la  or  of  sightless 
aorkers.* 
International  Braille  Magazine,  AB<J»  Monthly  exoopt     ilepternbor.    Rtsprints  from  leading 

letter-preaa  magazine  a.   50* 
The  Ll^t  Brin^er,   The  Margaret  Dudley  Braille  Lodge  of  the  The   eophloal  Society,   3  tfpper 
Voburn  Place,  London*       Quarterly;   articles  on  thLoaophieal,   philosophical  and  kindred 
eubjecta.* 
The  Literary  Journal,   NIB.     Monthly;   original  contributions,  and  articles   aeloeted   from 

magazines,   newapnpers,    reviews,      lie     Gd 
March  of  events,  BIA     Monthly;   reprints  from  the  '3orld»a    fork.   |5#00;   i]&.50  to  blind  readera* 
The  Massage  Journal,  KIB     Monthly;   articles  on  psaaaa  50  and  kindred  subjects.   6a 
the  J-iisaion  field,  Tae    "ociaty  for   the  Propagation  of  the  tfospel   in  Foreign  Fields,   15 

Tufton     treat,    >estirLniste.-,   ■  '•".'.,   Knglund.     Monthly;   articlee  on  foreign  niaslons.* 
Musical  Perview  for  the  Blind,   aBP    Monthly  except    ^ptember;   articles  of  inter  at  to 

musicians.   5(ty 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,    American  fou  dation  for  the  Blind,   1?5  East  46     treat,  flew  York  City. 
Quarterly;    devoted  to  aork   for  mad  with  th*  blind,   braille  edition  of  the  lettejvpresa 
magazine.   80     a  copy.  40/  a  ;  r. 
Progreee,  NIB.     f'  nthlyf   nrtioles  of  interest   to  the  blin  ;    fiction,   correspond  nee,    u estion 

bo*.   5a  6d 
Punch,  NIB     Monthly;   selections  frois  the    letter-press  magazine;   viith  descriptions  o r  the 

beat   cartoons.   6a  6d 
The  Reader' a  Digest,   American  Tinting  ;. ouae   for   the  Blind,   Louiaiville,  Kentucky.  Monthly; 

braille  a   ition  of  the  letterp?'ea»  magazine.    $10.00. 
The     ehool  Magazlns,  NIE     Monthly  e\c<  •      t;    for  young  people.   3a  od 

The     cekor,    rue  Margaret  Dudley  Briille  J.oddge  of  the  Theoeophical     ociety.      quarterly;   a 

i 
magazine  of  Chri-sti-sn  mysticlan  ami    comparative  religion.    1   a 
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The  Sunday   School  Monthly,  OTC.  ifonthly;      u  day     tfhuol  lessons  with  expositor:    notes. 

£5/   a  copy.    ££.50  a  yr* 
The   Teachers  Forum,   AFB.   Published   five  t  inea  a  school  year  with  occasional  suppl«r«nts; 

a  profeusional  journal   for  instructors  of  blind  children.    31*00 
The  Torch,  Miss  Trenoh,     :in3calea,    'orkington,   Cumberland,   Ln*$l'.nd.     Bi-monthly;   religious. 

Free  but   c  xitributions  v»ill  be  received. 
The  Tribune,  The  Notional   Union  of  the  Professional  and  Industrial  Blind  of  Great  Britain 

and   Ireland,   39    -took  Orchard  Crescent,  Ho  Ho  way,  London.  Monthly;    literary    and 

musical   supplements  and  Buppl«nent  of  book  announcan«nts;  news  items,   articles  of 

interest  to  the  blind.  8» 
The  Venture,   NIB    Monthly;   stories  and  naterial  of  interest  to  blind  acoute  and   ^uidea.ls  6d 
The  Weekly  Summary  for  the  Blind,  NIB     Weekly  newspaper*  8»  8ri 
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Walter  Scott  (1771-1832) 
Adapted  from  "The  Deli  *,ht  of  Great  Books ,"  by  John  Erskine. 
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Scott  gave  us  the  hist  rical  novel  in  a  splendor  never  equaled.     He  imagined   strong 
characters  in  important  scenes,    ;ave   them  noble  adventures,   aid   through  them  interpreted 
the  romantic  charm  of  aome  moment  of  history.      vith  the  poet* a  mood  and  the  antiquary's 
thoroughness  he  visualized  the  past  -  not  one  section  of  it,  one  level  of  society  in  it, 
but  the  .Thole  range  of  man's  doings  at  a    *iven  time,  from  the  palace   to   the  hovel.     In  the 
field  of  romance  which  he  opened,   his  disciples  -  Dumas  and  Fenimore  Cooper,   to  name  no 
smaller  men  -  could  move  at  ease  without  crassing  each  other's  path.     Furthermore,  by 
applying  to  contemporary  life  the  antiquarian  method  of  detail,  he  became   the  father  of 
modern  realism,   the  teacher  of  Balzac.      ?hon  they  plannod  the  "LYFICAL  BALLADS'  ,   Coleridge 
was  to  make  the  world  of  fancy  seem  real,  and    fordsworth  was  to  unveil  in  the  commonDlace 
the  gleam  of  romance,      '/hat  was  premediated  collaboration  in  the  t  to  great  aoets  was 
native  single-mindedness  in  Scott,  who  at  once  made  stable  the  vague  reputations  and 
floating  lights  of  history,   and  set  free  the  poetry  in  common  men  and  familiar  things.     So 
should  fiction  be  written,  Europe  decided  in  the  astonishing  success  of  the    'averley  ITovels; 
and  though  many  a  good  man  since  has  found  his  own  tfay  of  writing,  yet  over  hi'  ,   even 
against  his  wish,  one  half  or  the  other  of  Scott's  genius   stil1    presides. 

To  write  fiction  as  Scott  wrote  it,   is  almost  to    trite  history.      For  the  historian 

he  was  in  some  sense  a  teacher.     In  several  corrections  of  old  errors  he  forestalled  the 

professional  student,  as  when  in  "WOODSTOCK"  he  anticipated  Carlyle's  syap  thetic  reinter- 

pretntion  of  Cromwell.     He  reminded  us  all  -  what  the  history  writers  occasionally  forget  - 

that  the    wat  is  a   series  of  events,  not  a  philosophy  nor  an  argument,  and  to  write  history, 

try  as  we  may,  we  can  not  avoid  telling  t  story.     But  his  chief  lesson  to  the  hi  torian 

was  in  the  U3e  of  local  -  and  shall  we  say  temporal  -   color.     His  novels  s  owed  even  the 

mere  chronicler  how  to  catch  the  peculiar  features  of  any  time  and  any  place.     T.'any  of  his 

readers,  we  must  suppose,  had  been  bred  in  a  ohil  sophy  which  skipped  lightly  from  the 

present  back  to  a  fabulous   state  of  nature,  where  the  flight  of  tine  was  as  yet  unobserved, 

and  where  there  was  no  more  local  color  than  in  iidon.     Other  readers  of  his  held  a  doctrine 

which  skipped  with  equal  dexterity  from  the  present  back  to  a  no  less  fabulour  state  of 

civili  ation,   in  which  the  Rousaeau  state  of  nat are  was  as  j et  u aoreached.      It  was  something 
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of  an  achievement  for  a  novelist  to  teach  either  of  these  schools  anything.  But  while 
the  Inter  folio. vers  of  Godwin  -nd  Burke  were  still  making  capital  out  of  their  respective 
kinds  o  golden  a  «,   cott  taught  his  readers  to  like  the  past  for  what  it  wa3.   If  ti^es, 
like  men,  have  a  right  to  their  own  individuality,  ho  restored  to  each  moment  of  the  past 

0 

its  self-respect. 

The  secret  of  his  insight  into  the  past   was  the  secret  of  that  understanding  of  men 
which  made  him  seem  blood-brother  to  every  one  he  met.     We  might  call  it  sympathy,  except 
that  the  word  suggests  only  an  instinct  of  the  heart,  whereas  his  s;mpathy  with  the  past 
was  also  studied  and  reasoned.     The  peculiarities  of  a  society,   he  recognized,   nre  like 
the  customs  of  a  family  or  the  habits  of  a    j<rson;    they  are  conventions  or  "c  nveniences  , 
and  they  are   the  outward  signs  of  peculiar  needs.      If  it  is  rigorous  etiquette  in  some  remote 
Cranford-llke  village  to  offer  your  guests  no  feast  more  elaborate  than  tea  and  bread  and 
butter,  below  the  convention  may  lie  a  rigorous  poverty.     The  student  of  manners,   therefore, 
will  find  nothing  astonishing,     and  certainly  nothing  ludicrous,  in  what  is  strange  to  his 
time  and  to  his  locality,   for  in  the  vast  panorama  of  human  oddities  which  we  call  history, 
the  wise  may  trace  the  upgrowth  of  intimate  and  sacred  human  needs.      Some  conventions,  of 
course,   surviving  the  need  that  begot  -OUa^w  ^^^ovw-traditional;   perhaps  only  a  few  at  one 
moment  are  contemoorctA-M, &^& ntZZdl. •  £<£Q  bit-iL^r  too  intel'igent  not  to  discririnte  be- 
tween the   two  kinds.     ii^T^njua^U  (aH^jL  (XvdLuJc*,    nunor   those  peculiarities  which  in  any 
W    3ge  ride  on  the  momentum  of  behavior,  but  the  vital  conventions  he  studies  with  a  superb 
seriousness.     Eis  symo-  thy  is  contagious,     ^s  wo  r  ad,    we  feel  not  the  private  ry  otions 
of  the  author  but  the  public   senti  ent  proper  to  ancient   scenes  and     ay3;  we  not  only  see 
and  understand  discarde     ways  and  fortotten  hnbits,   but  we  share   the  desires  that  created 
them;   we  cease    ;o  be  of  a  part;  ,   rnd  fall  in  love  with   the  race;  our  allegiance  is  both 
to  Elizabeth  and   to  ITary    :.ueen  of  Scots;   we    >ut  on  the  fanaticism  of  the  Covenanter,    the 
loyalty  of  the  Cavalier. 

This,   in  general,    is  what  we  owe  to  a  hundred  years  of  the     averley  Hovels  -   a  broad- 
ening and  ennobling  of  the  srt  of  fiction,   a  reading  of  the  human  past  at  once  more  intelli- 
gent «nd  more  kind.     But  even  if  we  elaborated  these   comments,   we   should   still  tte  on  the 
fringe  of  our  theme.      It  is  a  poor  honor  to     oott  to  treat  his  books  as  mere  historical 
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events*      Their  ir.^ortance   is  less   in  ./hat  they  '..nvo     ;ivon  uu    than  in  the  inflm  ncc    they   still 
exert  -  or  ni  ;ht  e 'ert  -  upon  novel-readers, 

I  say  "mi  *,ht  exert";    for  here  and   there  a  per  on  not  other  .viae   ill-educated   will   tell 
you  that  Scott's  day   i3  past;    ^hat  he  has  no  message  for  modernity;    that   if  you  are   to    enjoy 
his  stories,  you  mu3t  begin  in  childhood,  before  you  know  better.     A  disciple  of    >cott  with 

a  sympathetic  interest  in  strange  human  phenomena  can  not  ignore  these  unhappy   folk,   nor  is 
It  to  Pcott's  advantage  that  they  should  be   ignored,     They  say  that  he  sit  ply   soins  a  yarn, 

and   in  a  tiresome,   old-fashioned  way;    that  he  touches  -  however  brilliantly,    if  you  insist 
upon  it  -  only    the  surface  of  life;   that  even  granting  his  nigh  spirit,    *e  nit   call  him 
shallow  at  last,   for    ;ith  all   his  eye   for  nppea  -ances  he  is  blind    to  the  problems  beneath 
and  indifferent   to  the   solutions  ,/iser  men  than  he  proposed;   that  in    >n  age  when  Wordsworth 
illustrated  plain  living  and  high   thinking,   and  Byron  dealt  the  first  telling  blow  at  smug 
propriety,   and    Shelley  was  a  voice  for  the  oppressed,  7alter  Scott  was  collecting  old  armor 
and  turning  a  rediocre  farm  into  a  medieval  hostelry,    to  his   financial  ruin  at  the  time  and 
to  his  discredit  with  thou  ghtful  men  ever  since.     I  hope  I  do  not  overstate  the   charge  against 
~cott.     At  least  it  is  clear  that  his  critics  wish  he  had  been  as  intellectual  as    TOrdsworth, 
or  Byron,  or    Shelley,  or  as  sorry  for  society  as  T  .omas  Hardy  or  H.   0.    Veils.     Even    cott's 
admirers  will  someti-  es  imply  that  nine- tenths  of  his  genius  is  crass  amiability.     A  year  ago 
I  was  discussing  with  another   teacher  of  literature  the  two  semons  scott  wrote  for  the  Pev, 
Huatly  Gordon.      "I  can  Ju3t  imagine  the  sort    >f  ser  on     oott  »vould  write,   can't  you?"   said  my 
friend  with  a  smile.     I  doubt  if  he  could.     Apparently  he  did  not  know  that  Scott  was  a 
thinker,    in  some  ways,   I  shall   30  so  far  as  to  assert,  a  deep  thinker. 

Those  who  have  difficulty  in  easing  at  his  mind,  at  the  sane,   the  grave  and  the  pre- 
meditated philosophy   that  has  saturated   the    7averley  Novels ,   3hould   remind    therselves  of  the 
elemental*:'      iffereace  between  a  story  and   an  essay.        c   tt  tells  a   story.      Bla  art,    as   they 
say  in  books,  is  objective.     His  meditation  upon  life  is  done  before   the  novel  begins;    the 
novel  is  the  result  of  it,   not  the  process.     After  a  Ion-  course  of  phil   soohizin^  in  the 
modern   stories  of  avowed    though tfulness  ,  no    zander  that  Scott  stems  objective,  reticent,   dis- 
creet.    But   the  discreet  ran  in  not  noce  war  ily  without  a  philosophy.     A  novelist,  ^ ?reover, 
like  other  peopl    ,    tan  disclose     1      >hil  sophy   in  two  ways;   he   en  fr-nkly   t  Ik  it  out    vith 


you,   in  which   oa3e  he  ia  on  the  verge  of  being  an  essayist,  or  he  can  Imply   it    in  the 
characters  ho  chooses  and   in  their  fortunes  and  behavior.     Of  course  ,  not  every  objective 
manner  has  a  philosophy  behind    i  t;    I  doubt  if  much  brooding  on  the  universe   Is  at  the 
bottom  of  "Trees  ire  Island"  or  of  other  Stevens  n  tal*s,    ilorious  aa  they  are.      To  make  a 
conscious   selection  of  life,   an1    to  let   that  selection  speak  for  it3elf,  has  been,   after 
all,    the    va;    of  only   the    greatest  poets.     But  I    fish  to  urge  that  it  Is     cott'a  way.   Since 
we  have  neither  Honor's  n>te-book  nor    'hakespeare'  a  diary,   we  may  doubt  whether  their  wis- 
dom was  the  fruit  of  experience  and  thought,  or  of  a  niruculous  chance.      In  "Yalter    >cott»s 
Journal,   however,   and    in  his  letters,  he    fho   La   not  too  lazy  may  read   the  explicit 
philosophy  which  the  novels  inply.      It  can  hardly   be   found  in  Scott's  early  poems;    it 
begins  with  "Waverley"— with  the  second   third  of  "V/averley".     The  significance  of  the  mis- 
laid manuscript  is   to  my  mind   that  In  the  nine  years  between  the  loss  and   the  recovery  of  it 
Scott  ceased  r.erely    to  tell  romantic  stories,  and  began  to   think. 

His  philosophy  is,  in  a  word,    Stoicisr— the  noblest    vay  of  lift  ,  he  calls  it   in  uis 
Journal.     He  lavished  s   passionate  enthusiasm  on  ithatever  he  could  bring  to  pass,   or  could 
prevent,   or   could  modify;    but  whatever  lay  beyond   bis  control  he  refused   to   consider  im- 
portant,    nd   cultivated   indifference  toward  it.     A  strong  ran,   h«  thought,  must  be   the  com- 
plete captain  of  his  soul.      In  the   catastrophe  of  his  own     ortunes,    findin:  himself  ruined ,  he 
practised  th  s  discipline  with  success;    the  bad  luck  which  he  couL1   not  help,   he  laughed 
off,   but  he  3oent  himself  prodigally  uhere  effort  could  avail.     Stoicism  had  already     een  his 
Of  daily  philosophy  for  years,    and  he  bestowed  it,  as  by  ri  ;ht  of  birth,  on  all  the  high- 
spirite    men  in  his  novels.     Like  himself,   they  all  show  a  fervid  love  of  li\ ing  combined 
singularly   with  a  snail  love  of  life.     Stevenson's  fine  essay  on  this  attitude  is  but  a 
rendering  of    loott's  ideas,   sCMtlraea  of  his  very  phrase.     It  i  s  in  "The  Pirate,"   for  ex- 
ample,   not  in  "Aes  Triples,"  that  the   typical  passage  first  occurred-—  "The  deck,    the  battle- 
field are  hardly  nore   fatal   to  oi  our  table  and  our  bed;   and  we  are  saved  fr<n  the  one 
merely  to  dra^  out  n  heartless    .nd  wearisome  existence  till  ne    perish  at  the  other."   Scott's 
heroes  all  take   thi3  attitude  toward  death.     Vehemently  as   they  live,  they  face  with  a 
sudden  an     surprising  resignation  whatever   seems  to  be   inexorable  doom;  yet  upon  the 

slightest  chance  of  escape,    their  passion  to  live  as  suddenl;    returns.      Part  of  this 


, 
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tcmpermpent  ?enlnore  Cooper  adopted  to    da  own  purpoaea  in  Leatherstockini;.      Natty  Bumpo, 
however,  has  only    -he   resignation  to  the   inevitable;   he   never  ha3  the  immense  joy   in  living 
that  characterizes  Scott* s  men. 

It   is  not  remarkable,    of  coarse,   that      cott  hud  a  philosophy.      Every    >;ood   citizen  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century   had  a  key   to  the  universe  and  a  recipe  for  forming  character. 
It  is  to  StOtt*a  credit  that  he  heard  with  re spa at  all   of  this  omniscience  that  came  his  way, 
and  equally   to  his   credit   that  he  dl aagrsid    nth  nost  of  it.      Sore  of  the   theories  which  he 
rejected  have   increased  in  popularity  though  not  in  soundness  even  to  our  ovm  day.      One 
attractive   formula  held   climate  or  3oil  rej  xmsible    for  character,      "/ordsworth,    though  re- 
fining upon  it,  preached  this  elementary  fatalism.     He  tau^t  that  nature  olayed  upon  us,    with 
or  without  our  will,   and  in  proportion  as  we  were  sensitive,  molded  us  to  her  pattern.      In 

^^Bone   lovely   illustration,   the  famous  poem  be^innin;  "Three  years   she   grew  in  sun  and   shower," 
he   clai?  ed  that  the  excellences  of  the   child  Lucy  had  been  colled  out  by  favorable  aspects 
of  the  landscape;    the   trees,    the  mountains,    the  waterfall,    the   clouds   and   the  stars,    were   the 
causes  of     ev  spiritual,   even  of  her  physical  beauty.      It  is  obviously  agreeable  to    *ive 
nature   nil  this  ere:  it,    if  nat  ire    /ill  only  do  all   this    ?ork.      It  is  also  satisfactory  to 
have  nature  to  blame ,   if  the  result  is  less  than  we  desire.      If  evil  appears  in  us,   we  may 
at  least  cispect   that  we   <pt  into  the  wron<:  kinc  of  landscape.       Tords/orth's  poem  "Buth"   tells 
of  a  poor   wo.oan  lorn;  deserted  by  her  husband.      ;'hat  youn g  m  n  had  been  living  in  a  vague 
region  in   the   southern  part  of  the  United    -tates,  where   the  vegetation,    the   contour  of  the 

^^  landscnDe,   even  the  appearance  of  the   sky,   were  luxuri-mt  and  lawless,  and  their    vild   per- 
vading influence  was  bad   for  a  youth  already  dispoaad   to  be  wayward.        e   infer   that  had   he 
spent   the   same  amount  of  ti^e   in  the  New  iingland  landscape  he  would   not  have  left  hi3  wife. 
Fortunately    "ordsworth' s    greatness   is   independent  of  his   theories.     Ni3  fame  rests   secure 
upon  his  unapproachable  sensitiveness  to  the  beauty  of  the  world  we  live   in,   and  upon  his 
exquisite  knowledge  of    ;ome  portions  of  the  human  heart.     Ke   taught  us  to  feel;   he  was  not 
pre-eminently  e     doped   to  be  a  philosooher,   and  his   theory  seems   now  to  some  of  us  as  vacuous 
as  one*   it  seemed  to  his  reviewers.      If  it  were  true,   then  to  save  our  soula  we  ou d  t  to 
look  up  a  good   place  in  a  descriptive    gsogri  )hy,   an     ^o  live   there.  rdsworth  would  add   that 

the  best   places  are  in  Cur.be   1  and     est'  orel-nd. 
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1  have  dwelt  on  this  doctrine,  as  stated  by   Wordsworth,   not  for  the  purpose  of  ridi- 
culing it,   out  because  the  adr.irer  of  Ibrdsworth  |a  often  among  those  who  can  discover  no 
great  mentality   in  ^cott,   no  serious  disposition  toward   the  great  ideas  of  his  time. 
This  particular  great  idea  Scott  saw  through  without  difficulty.     He  would  see  through  it 
to-day  a3  it  survives  in  the  invincible  pessimism  of  Thomas  Hardy.     He  observed   that  the 
Lake  Country  did  make  poet3  out  of   Vordsworth  and  Coleridge  and  Southey,  who  were  poets 
already,  but  that  their  fairing  neighbors,   curiously  enough,  remained  just  farmers.     He 
saw  also  that  goodness  and  badness,   instead  of  being  geographically  stationed  respectively 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  England  and  in  that  vague  southern  part  of  the  United  ntates, 
take  up  their  residence  everywhere  on  pretty  equal  terms.      Against  this  passive  theory  of 
character-growth  he   set  his  own  active  principle,   that  not  where  men  are,  but  what  they 
do,  determines  what  they  will  become.     He  would  have  us  observe  that  lawyers  everywhere 
tend  to  be  alike,  bookkeepers  and  bank  clerks  conform  to  a  type,  clergymen  and   soldiers 
wear  the  impress  of  their  professions.      I  think  he  would  have  us  observe  also  that  he 
loved  and  admired  Tordsworth.     He  was  one  of  the  first  worshipers  at  Dove  Cottage;    he 
held    Yordsworth' s  genius  in  many  ways  unsurpassed. 

These  opinions  are  culled  from    -cott's  journal;   they  are  also  implied  in  the  novels. 
His  heroe3,  not  unnaturally,   take  his  point  of  view  instead  of    tords worth's.      They  enjoy 
fine  scenery,  but  neither  seek  it  nor  avoid  it;    they  possess  their  souls     apart  from  it.. 
On  the  other  hand,   they  are  extremely  wary  about  their  choice  of  a  profession.     Sometimes 
they  enter  the   counting-house  or  study  law,  to  please  their  fathers,  but  they  always  seize 
the   first  chance  of  escape.     Business  men  they  often  admire,  but  never  business,   for  buyin 
and  selling  is  doubtful  exercise  of  the  soul.      They  like  soldiering  and  travel  and  reading, 
they  dislike  the  tyranny  of  a  martinet  and  the  detail  of  a  pedant.     Most  of  all,  they  desire 
to  engage   in  a  generous  public  cause.     Like  '-cott  himself,   they  answer  any  call  of  duty, 
but  of 


their  own  choice   they   would  undertake  no   fork  that  cranos  the  faculties  or  liri'ts   the  horizon. 

It    /as  ■  peculiarity  of  i'cott,    no  necessary   Dart  of  his  philosophy,    that  he  was   inter- 
ested in  characters  already   fomed.      The  process  of  their  forming  he   never   studied   at  length; 
he   took  none  of  hi;;  heroes  from  their  cradle  to  their  first  or  second  marriage,   in  the  way 
of  "Pendennis"  or  "David  Copperfield. "     His  youn;  non,  his    Taverleys  and  Frank  Osbaldi stones, 
are  never  the  master- fi  ^ures  of  the  scene,   though  we  are  confident   they  will  be  when  they 
cease  to  be   callow.     T'oreovor,   there  are  few  children  in  the    'averley  Novels,   and  those   few 
of  little  importance.     But  Rob  Roy,  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,   Balfour,   Jeanie  Deans,  Noma  of  the 
Fitful  Head,  and  their  like,  and  all  the    p'eat  historical  persons,   have  achieved   their 
characters  and  become  in  a   sense  absolute;    if  they  often  surest  and  promise  revelations,   it 
is   such  as  the   drama  rather  than  tine  unfolds. 
^P         As  to  his  own  life,  3cott  would  remind    us   finally,   if   ve  may   trust  a   pa*e   of  the  journal, 
that  he  had  little  use  for  the  artistic  or  literary  character.      Its   self-conceit,    supersensi- 
tiveness  and  jealousies  he  despised.     His  wish  was  to  be  a  soldier.      In  the  circumstances 
that  made  hin  fir3t  a  lawyer,   then  a  poet,  and  then  a  novelist,  he  gave  his  work  as  far  as 
possible  a  soldierly  qualit;  ,   in  order  to  save  his   character.     He  cultivated  regularily  and 
discipline,   neatness  of  dress  and  courtesy  of  bearing,   and  a  most  unliterary  reticence  about 
his  private  affairs. 

^JBtig^  consideration  of    'cott*:;  interest  injjhjrracter  as  a  finished  , product,   as   the  re- 
sult of  a  ^rfnit^/work,   .vould  be^iftoorolete  if  we  did  not  carry  it  a  little  further  into 
f^the  novels   thrrsc":  ves.      Ve  must  realize  what  it  meant  to  his  art  to  treat  the   oersons  in 
htfs  sjiparfes  assik-many  absolute  terms.   .  He  cuts  himself  off  deliberately  from  what  the 
modern' reviewer  call3  "character  development."     Ke   puts  his  men  and  women  in  one   situation 
after  another,    to  sho.v  \if  ,/hat   they  are,   and  our  knowledge  of  them  is  thereby   lncrensed, 
but  in  tht  mselvee'  tTiere  is  neither    growth  nor  change;    the  last  thing  we  learn   about   them  is 
consistent  ^rith  all  that  went  before.    ijnlike  Peter  Bell  or  the   Ancient  J'ariner,   they  ex- 
perience -no—change  of-^eart. 

The   fixed    character  is   some  ./hat  like   ■   constant  virtue  or  -vice;    it  is   interesting  to 
see  what  company  it  gets  into,    .hat  sympathy  or  rantrast,  in  Its  progress  through  the  world. 
In  "The  Heart  of  Mi<  lothian,"  Jeanie  Deans  resolves  to    «lk  from  Scotland  to  London,   to  see 


I 
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It      : 
queen  in  oerson,   and  to   ask  a  pardon  for  her  sister,   who  la  condemned   to  be  hanged.      This 

was  a  true   story,     nd  the  actual  heroine  had  been  nuch  honored  in  "cotl'ind   for  her  devotion, 
but     cott  i3   careful  not  to  idealize  her.      In  the  book  Jennie   Deans   is  of  a  strong  upright 
character  but  without  genius  or  tact,   with  no  .sudden  inspiration  to  assist  her    vhen  in  the 
presence  of  the   queen.     She  is  the   sane  person  in  London  that  she  was  in  I  inburgh.      It 
i   ocinated     ;cott  to  brlBfl  together  two   sich  para  ns  as  Jennie  find    ^ueen  Caroline,    ant1    see 
what   their  interplay  of  character  would  be,   what  tell  inx,  chance   remarks  the    ?irls  would  make, 
how  much   the     ;roat   lady    could   divine  Of   the  peasant's   aorrow.      It   is   not  hard    to    niess    vhat 
jdern  romancer  would   have  cone  with  the   scone,   by  way  of  aho.fing  the  natural   superiority 
of  the  lower  classes.      As  a  matter  of  fact,     >co  tt  indicates  that  Jennie   la  r  orally  the   cueen*  a 
superior,   but  at  the   aaaM   time  he  reco  'nizes  the  advantages  in  social  adroitness  a  queen  has 
over  a  country    ;irl. 

Perhaps  you  have  looked  for  mention  of  several  other  aspects  of    >cott's  art  -  of  his 
humor,  of  hi  a  incidental  poens,   of  his  various  kinds  of  hero  -.nd  heroine.      I  have  del  iberately 
confined  myself  to  speak  of  his  stoicism,  of  his  theory  of  character,   and  of  his  theory  of 
fate,   because  ay  nurpose  was  to   3ay   a  word  for   that  part  of  hie   -Junius    vhich  i3   corronly 
undervalued.     He   i3  no   ooet  of  abstractions,   nor    /ould  I  rank  him    vith  Edmund  Spenser  nor 
with  f'ilton  as  a  philosopher,   but  he  was  an  independent   thinker,   and  more  nearl:    **i  'ht,   as 
he  was  certainly  more  snne,    than  many  brilliant  nen  around  hir  who  have  credit  for  more  idena. 

hold   .vith   those    vho  call  him  the  wisest  and    the  greatest  man  of    Engllab  letters  in  the 
nineteenth  century,   and  ha  is  incomparably  our  greatest  novelist.      To  be  steeped    in  Vis  books, 
to  be  on  familiar  terms  .vith  the   noble  men  and    VGBMB  who  dwell   in  them,    to  share   their  courage, 
their  zest   in  life,   their  self-reliance,    their  intellectual  sincerity,   until  their  outlook 
on  life  becomes  our  o.vn  -  this    ;o  ild  be  a  good   protection  against  most  of  the  romances     rich 
to-dny   it  is  o  it  frailty  rather  than  our  fate  to  read,   and  againat   those    ^o^inl   eora-alla    /hieh 
still  offer  to  make  us    *ood  and   )\n  >pj  ,   at  low  cost,    7ith  just  a  little  rearm      in  :  of   environ- 
ment. 

Editor's  note:     Among  this  author's  books  the  following  are  in  braille  and  unless  otherwise 

stated  they  are  in  grade  2: 
The  Abbot.   6v. 


The  Bride  of  Laiumernoor.  4v. 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth.   7v. 
Guy  Mannering.   6v. 
Heart  of  Midlothian.  8v. 
Ivanhoe.   6v.   Grades  l-^  and  2. 


Kenil.vorth.   lOv.   Grade  1£. 
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Lady  of  the  Lake.   3v.   Grade  l£,  2v.   Grade  2. 
The  Monastery.   6v. 
Old  Mortality.   6v. 
Peveril  of  the  Peak.  8v. 
Pirate,   lv.   abridged. 
Poems;    selections.   3v. 
^uentin  Durward.   6v. 
Rob  Roy.  lv.  Abridged. 
Talisman.   5v.  Grade  1^,  4v.  Grade  £• 
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Beloved  of  Men  and  Dogs,   In  "More  than  Conquerors,"  by  A.   Gilbert  t.l  Grade  l|-« 
Poems  of  Sir  Salter  Scott,   from  Essays  in  Little,  by  Andrew  Lang,  v. 2. 
''Sir     alter  -cott'  ;    from  Essays  from  Hours  in  a  Library,  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephens,  v. 2, 
"To  Sir    'alter     cott,"   in  New  and  Old  Letters   to  Dead  Authors,  by  Andrew  Lang.   v. 2. 

ir     'niter  Scott,*'   in  Easays  in  Romantic  Literature,  by  George     yndham. 
"Sir    Valter     cott,"  by    /illiam  Minto;    from  the    'ncyclopaedia  3ritannica. 
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English  Literature  Before  the  Age  of  Elizabeth; 
from  The  Story  of  the  'Vorld*s  Literature,  by  John  Macy. 


Much  English  literature  before  Chaucer  belongs  rather     to  history  than  to  art,    though 
the  ir  pulse  that  created   it  inay  have  been  artistic.       7e  can  read  some  of  it  with  interest 
but  not  ruch  of  it   vith  pleasure.      Suddenly— there  is  no  v/ay  of  accounting  for  it — appears 
a   ^reat  and  delightful  poet.     Chaucer  is  a  palm  in  n  desert,   or  fcather,   a  towering  nine  in 
the  midst  of  underbrush.      Chaucer's  culture  was  French,   like  that  of  all  Bngllsh   gentlemen 
of  the   fourteenth  ee.tury.      The  court  of  his  kind,    Richard   II,   spoke   French  and  was  sone7hat 
sontemptuous  of    English*     Chaucer  translated   from  the  French  and  borrowed  generously   from 
Italian.     3ut  his  language   is    ..n^.lish.      It   is  not  quite  modern  English;    a  little   study   is 
Nsossarj    to    gst   his  vocabulary  and  the  accents  of  his  verses  and  the  rich  values  of  his 
voxels.      All  atter  pts,   even  by  so   clever  a  Bsn  as  Dryden,   to  render  Chaucer  in  the  idiom 
and  measure  of  later  En  'lish  have  failed.      Chaucer* s  naBterpiece,   the  "Canterbury  Tales'', 
is  a   collection  of  stories  drawn  from  many  source;),   assenbled  under  a  unifying  situation. 
The   tellers  of  the  tales  are   oil  jrims  on  their    /ay   to  Canterbury— it  was  a  holiday    excursion 
rather  than  a  pious   j   urney.      The  tales  are  admirable,     »ut  finer  than  any  of   ther  Is  the 
Prolog  M     .    ich  describes  the   company.      The  kni'hi,,    the  pars  >n,    the   prioress,    and   the  rest 
are  drawn  eaci  in  a   f e  /   perfect     ines.      There   is   in  all   literature   no  more   neat   and   ^lear 
characterization.      The  ijersons  are  varied,    chosen  from  all  walks  of  lif<  ,    so    that    the   group 
is  a    Picture     in  miniature  of  id  of  the  fourteenth  century.      The  tales  reveal  all  the 
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moods  of  narrative,    from  grave   t^auc  adventure  to   gay    conedy. 

If  Chaucer  had  not    written  "The  Canterbury   Tales"  he   would   have   a  hi  »h  place  in  English 
poetry    for  his  other  poena,      "Troilus  and  Criseyde",   the   theme  of  Shakespeare's  play,   is 
interest  in gly  told,   but  it  is  not  a  very   thrilling  story,   in  Chaucer  or  in  Shakespeare,  or 
in  Boccaccio's  "Filostrato" ,   fron    rtiich  Chaucer  borrower   it.      The  finest  of  Chaucer's 
"minor"  poems  is  "The  Book  of  the  ^uchesse",   a  lovely  niscellany   drawn  fror  all    sources,  his 
reading  and  his  dreams  thro  an  into  ■  1  ose  yet  very   shapely  unit.     All  Chaucer's  verse  is 
.»orth  reading  and  most  of  i  t  delightful;    and   t  iere   is  at  least  an  archeological  interest  in 
his   orose,   notably  hi  a   translation  of  the  philosopher  Boet'nius,   whom  the   thinkers  of  Chaucer's 
time  and   for  a  thousand  years  before  hin  held  in  higher  respect    than  me  do— for  we  have 
never  read  him. 

Chaucer  is  so  eminent  in  a  barren  period  that  he  makes  us  forget,  and   then  remember, 
two  of  his  contemporaries,  men  at  op>o3ite  poleo  of  thought  and  language,    lower  and  L?  -ngland. 

"lower  was  a   good   conventional  versifier,     lie  .vrote  Fr  nch,   Latin,  English,   and  was  im- 
mensely respected  in    .is  tine.     His  "Confessio  amantis"   contains  sons    ^ood  lines  but  is  formal 
and  dull,   and   nobody  reads  hin  but  scholars.     The  authentic  tribute  to  him  is   the  line  of 
great  Chaucer,  at  the   close  of  "Troilus  and  criseyde": 

0  noral  Cower,   this  book   I  directe 
To  thee 

Chaucer,  a  great  artist,   knev  his  conterporaries,   and  we  accept  hir,  judgment.      3ut  time 

^Was  bleached   the  col \>r  out  of  Gower.     Fe  has  no  thrill,   no  melody  for  me,   but  the  most  casual 

wanderer  in  English   poetry  .vill  take  a  look  at  a  few  lines  selected   by    Tard  or  so^e  other 

antholo  ^ist. 

ich  more  vital  is  a  strange  poet,   Langley  or  L  ngl  nd,  who  wrote  the  "Vision  of  Piers 

the  Plomnan. **     TYe  know  nothing  of  the  author,   but   there  rust  have  been  a  vigorous  individual 

behind   this  unique  and  original  poem.      It  is  a  loosely  constructed   drearc-alle  *ory  of  Heaven 

and  Ball  and  the  life  of  Christ.      The  rough  alliterative  verse,   suggesting  the  older  poetry 

rather  than  that    ;  ich    -,as    to  come,  has  little  of  the  urbanity  and  grace  of  Chaucer,  but  it 

is    -ood  verse,    ina  ^inative,   dignified,    sincere. 

For  a  century  after  Chaucer  English  poetry   was  commonplace,    partly   because   there    ran  no 

first  rate  genius  an  ng  the   poets  and  partly  because  they  had    to  wrestle    ;ith  a  language  that 
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had  ceased  to  be   the  1  ^ngua<$e  of  Chaucer  and  was  not  yet      :e  lan*5un  ^    of    hak< s jeare.     The 
art  of  versification  had    to  be  learned  anew.      The   loveliest  lyric   note*   6  ■  e    froa   th-     north, 
from     cotl-md,    in   the   poems  of  ' enryson,      unbar,   Douglas  and  Kin-;  James    (though   the  verses 
ascribeo   to  hin  are  of  donbtful   authorship).      They  are  nil  discinles  of  Chancer,   but  they 
are  not   i   Haters,   and    their  individuality  is  enriched  by  their  Scottish  vocabulary  ,    vhich 
has  always  retained  its  freshness  and  natural  vitality. 

If  the  fifteenth  century  is  not  rich  in  literary  poetry  it  is  the  ^reat  a  $e  of  the 
popular  ballad.     Moot  of  the  best  versions  of  Br  ;llsh  and     'Cotch  ballads   ./hich  have   come  down 
to  OJ   art    evidently  in  the   lan^ua^c  of  the   fifteenth  century,    though  it  is  impossible,  and   un- 
necessary,  to  deter  ine  exact  dates,  and  t ou  $i  nany  of  the  bnllads  probably  existed   in 
^^arlier  versions,        e  lease   no  thin  j  of  the  antnors.      As  a  piece  of  verse  does  not  make   itself, 
probaMi    my    ;iven  version  of  a  ballad  .vas  put   into  final  shape  by  some   individual.     But   the 
origin  is  bbscure  as   that  of  a  fairy-tale.      There  were  professional  ballad   s infers  or  re- 
citers   .ho  may   have  altered   familiar  poem3    to  suit  themselves.      Even   the  later  ouster  of 
printing  and  peddling  single  ballads  did  not  insure  permanence  of  form.      The  subjects  of  the 
ballads  are  simple  love  stories,  more  or  leas  mythical  adventures  like   the  famous  Pobind  Hood 
cycle,    celebration  of  some  actual  event,   a  battle  or  the  death  of  a  hero  like   "Sir  Patrick 
Spens" • 

The  ballad   is  closely  related  to  the  epics  and  romances  vvhich     lourished  in  the  Kiddle 
-^^.jes  and  handles  ~uch  the  same  material   in    ■  lorter  foim.      The  great  manuscript  source  of 
ballads  is  the  Percy  folio  from  v?hieh  Thomas  Perc;    in  the  ei  ^hteenth  century   took  his 
"Re"!  iqaes" ,   a  book   ./hich  played  a    jreat   part  in  the  romantic  revival.      The  ultimate   collection 
is  the  monum-  ntel    vork  of  the  American  scholar,     ;rofes3or  Child.     Besides  the  popular  ballad, 
which  ae  think  ef  as  spontaneous,   there  i3   the  deliberate  literary  imitation  like  Coleridge's 
"Ancient  ^ariner",  Oscar    "ilde's  "Ballad  of    ^endin^  Gaol",   and   9el nbur ne •  s  many   fine  ex- 
periments elth  the   form.      But  the  flavor  of  a  liternry  masterpiece   like  "The  Ancient  T'ariner" 
is  as  unlike  that  of  a  traditional  ballad  as   champagne  is  unlike  Scotch  ale.     Even    "alter 
Scott,    /ho  probably  kne  /  scores  of  ballade  by  heart,   never  quite  cau ght  the   accent  in     i     own 
verse.     Nevertheless ,  the  ballad  has  had  a  .-jreat  influence  on  sophletlcated   poetry  sad  has  a 
charm    /hich  every  true  poet  ha3   felt. 


The  poets  of  the  early   ,<art  of  the      irteenth  century  are  chiefly   interest  in  ;  aa  heralds 
of  the  ra,vn  of   the   great  a  ;e  of     lizabeth.      Jr.    of  the  no3t  important  of  the   singer3  of  son;s 
before  sunrise  were  Thomas    Tyatt  and  Henry  Howard,    Ztxrl  of  Surrey.      Tyatt  i'itnted   and  trans- 
lated  the   sonnet  of     etrarch,   tfhich  has  ever  since  MMlMd  a  favorite   form    vith  English  poets, 
and  he  also  e"jerr~ente      /1th  other  metrical   forms.        urrey,    ./ho  vvas  younger  than    'yatt,  wrote 
smoother  verges  and  in  a  translation  of  a  book  of  the  "AEneid"  save  English  literature  its 
earliest  example  of  blank  verse,   the  ten-3yllable   line  of     hakespeare  and  I'ilton.      There  is 
always  something  admirable  about   the  pioneer,   the  discoverer.      But   Surrey  was  not  a  great  noet. 
The    *reat  poets   (after  Chaucer)   were   still   to   come. 

If  77yatt  and   "urrey  were  not    preat  poets   Lhey  brought  a  fre3h  note  into  English  verse 
mmsid  they  brought  it  from  Italy.      A  youn  *  Englishman  after  leaving     he  university   always  vis- 
ited  Italy,   and  \ie  have  only  to  aaj  Hilton,     .helley ,  Keats,  the  3ro.?nings  to  remind  ourselves 
that   Italy  has  been   for  centuries   close   to  the  heart  of  English  poetry.     Not  only  7?yatt  and 
Surrey  but  the  other  minor  poets  included  in  "Tottelfs  I.'iscellany"   show  the   Italain  influence. 
This  Miscellany  is  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  English  poetry.      In  that  age   gentlemen  wrote 
verse  as  a  nolite  seeoBplishnsnt  and  circulated  manuscript   copies  of  their  productions  --rong 
their   friends.      An  enterprising     rinter    ;o  ild   get  possession  of  a  sheaf  of  these  manuscripts 
and   publish  a  collection,   without  much  care  as  to  order  or  authorship.      To  Tottell   and  other 
miscellanies  we  owe  the  preservation  of  many  verses  which  mi  -ht  have  been  1  st — as  no  doubt 
l^^any  were  lo3t. 

Among  the  rinor  poets  of  this  a  p  vho  aro  nemorable  because  they  are  forerunners  and 
pioneers  in  Sascoi^ne.     His  "Steel  &lass"   is  the  first   satire   in  English  verse  and   is  by  no 
means  a  contemptible  beginning.     A  better  noet  is    >ackville,  who  wrote  part,    the  only  true 
poetic  part,  of  "The  I  irror  for  Magistrates",   sad   stories  of  the  death  of  kin*s.     It  in   the 
deepest,  most  finely   cadence!  poetry  between  Chaucer  and  Spenser. 

Much  of  the  English  prose  of  the   fifteenth,  and  early  sixteenth  centuries  is  to   our  ears 
more  antiquated   than  the  poetry.     Real  poetry   seems  to  be  timeless,  whereas  prose    prows   stale 
and  out  of  fashion.     But  in  this  period   are   several  prose  writers  whose  vitality   triumnhs 
over  any  difference  of  idiom  between  their  tine  and  ours.     Toward   the  en"   of  the  fifteenth 
century  there   sas  one  nan  of  talent,   Thomas  Malory,   o f  whose  "Morte  d,Arthur"   we  have  already 

spo   en.      It  is  a  translation  from   French  romances,  rather  loosely   nut  to  ether  as  a  whole, 
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tiht  well   told   in  the   sever  1  e  )i.;ode.3  avid  written  in  a   3tyle    ?hich  sounds   t      us  only   sli-htly 
archaic. 

English  literature  early  enriched   itself  by  liberal  tr   nslations  and  adaptations  from 
foreign  languages^      One  of  the   earliest  and  most   industrious     translators  was  CaXton,    the 
father  of  English  printing,   a  nan  of  scholarship  and    >ood  taste.     He  realized    that  Ch;ucer 
had  "embellished  and  ornated"  English  and  in  imitation  of  the  master  by  studying  his  French 
originals  Caxton  also  ornate     Knglleh  and  had   a  lasting  good   influence  on  our   orose.     He 
translated  twenty  books  and  printed  on  hi;;  own  press,   the  first   in   England,   at   least  fifty 
more.      One  of  the    books  that  he  printed  and  sponsored  is  Salary's  "Iforte  d'Arthur", 

About  the  tine  that  Malory  was  making  his  translation  there    ra.i  born  one  of  the  noblest 
of  lagllahwen,     .'"nomas  Tore,    "the   blessed."     !  ore1 3  masterpiece,    'Utopia",   has  a   cnnital 
'place  in  BngllsB  literature,   though  it  was  written  first  in  Latin  and  not  translated   into 
English  until  after  Tore's  deuth.      It  was  also  translated   into  the  other  principal  European 
lan^ua^es,   and   the  title  of  ti  be  cane  the  universal  common  noun  for  a  r&  ideal  state  of  society. 
In  .setting  forth  the  virtues  of  a   perfect  oonroonwealth,   he  necessarily  attacks  the  vices  of 
his  own  time — which  were  evidently  much  like   the  -vices  of  our  time.      If  the  principles  of 
'ore's   state  ha-ve   not   been   put  in    practice,   neither  have   the  best   ideas  of  /lato's  "Re- 
publics" nor  the  best  ideas  of  any  philosophic  statesman.      It  is  one  of  the   ironies  of  his- 
tory,  by  no  Mens   anx.u  1,    that  lore,    /ho  was  the;   finest   spirit  of  his   tire,    sh  uld  have 
been  beheade     for  no  <fcther  offense  than  that  he  was  too  upri  ;ht     nd  honest   for  the   a"?;e  of 

henry  VIII.      The  man  is  norc   important  than  the  writer.     He  was  the  first  of  the  English 
\ 
humsni.ts,    the  equal  in  learning  and   character,  thou  *h  not  in  literary  genius,  of  his  Dutch 

friend,   Erasmus.     The  function  of  the  humanist    /as  not  to  be  an  artist  in  his  o.vn  lan-tuage 

but  to  spread  the  li  *ht  of  the  Classics. 

Religious   controversy  and  homilies  are  seldom  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.      It   is 

a  proof  of  the  genius  of  Cranmer,   first  -^otestant  archbishop  of  Canterbury,    that   the  beauty 

of  his  style  has  preserved  substance  Jbich,   if  less  eloquently  phrased,  would  lon^  since  have 

perished.     -  is  rhyt'ns  are  quite  modern;   he   seems  at  least  a  hundred  years  later  than  the 

period  in  ,/hich  he  lived.      Aside  from  hia  importance  in     he  history  of  the  Reformation  he  is 

the  foremost  artist  in  English  prose  before   the  age  of  Elizabeth. 

Less  eloquent  than  Cranmer  but  equally  endowed  with  force  and  sincerity   is   another 


i 


bishog,   Latiner.     Ee,    too,   i  >  an  important   figure  in  tho  history  of  the  Reformation  and  it 

is  largely  on  thar.  account    that  hi3  sermons   survive.      But  they  are  worth  reading  for  their 

style,    .fhicn  is  direct  and  vigorous;    it3  strength  is  clue  to  its  freedom  from  anything 

"parsoniejil"  and  to  the    lse  of  homely   illustrations  taken  fror  lif<  ,   not  from  books. 

This  chapter  may    -/ell  be  closed    /ith  a  note  on  Ascham,  who  in  a  practir-nl  sense  ^id 

inaugurate   the  age  of  Slizabeth,   for  he  was  BlizabethT3  tutor.     Ki3  be3t  known  took,  "The 

Schoolmaster",   i3  the   first     mportant  treatise  in  English  on  education,   and  though  the 

problems  have  been  threshed  over  many    ti-es,   it  3till  has  passages  that  are  not  out.vorn. 

Ascham  io  a  bit  of  a  pedant,   a  scholar  but  not  an  artist.      One  thin?  suggests  the  measure 

of  the  man:      he  thought  the  M*'orte  d'Arthur" ,  which  has  afforded   innocent   sleasure  to  more 

people   than  any  other  prose  of  the   tine,  a  harmful  book! 
Editor* s  note:     tang  the  books  mentioned  in  thi3  article  tho  following  are  in  braille: 

Ancient  Mariner,   by  Coleridge.      Grades  l-£  and  2. 

The  Book  of  the  Duchesse.     HC  in  l.YPL. 

■  Canterbury  Tales,     by  Chaucer.        v. 

The  Republic,  by  Plato*  4v.   Grade  2. 

Utopia,   by  Sir  Thomas  Tore.   2v.  Grade  2. 
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John  Ma se field 

On  the  death  of  Robert  Bridge.'*  early  in  1930  there  was  speculation  na  to    fho   .vould  be 
hie  successor  as  Poet  Laureate  of  inland.      The  appointment  of  John  J^nse  field  to  be  "Poet 
Laureate  in  ordinary  to  His  Majesty,"  by  Kind  George,  met   ./ith  general  approbation  and  under- 
standing.    Aside  from  the  quality  of  his  verse,   with  the  Labor  Party  in  power     there  ./ere 
political  justi  t lentione  for  seleouin^  a  "poet  of  democracy,"  the  champion  of  "the  man  with 
too  weighty  a  burden,"     Thus  on  May  9,  1930,  John  Mase field  became  the   twenty-second  official 
lyric  spokesman  of  the  British  nation,  bearing  the  title  that  was  given  first  to  Chaucer, 
and  later  to  Edmund   '-penBer ,  Ben  Jons  on,  John  Dryden,  Ttobert  "outhey,   'Villi  am   'ordsworth, 
Alfred  Tennyson,   and  other  illustrious  poets, 
-^fc         Masefield  was  born  in  Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  on  June  1,  1874,   the  son  of  a  lawyer, 
B  th  his  mother  and  father  died  when  he  was    Jtill  a  young  boy,  and  with  the  other  Vasefield 
children  he    vent  to  the  home  of  an  aunt  in  Ledbury.     He  lived  here  until  the  age  of  fourteen, 
attending  the  local  school;   adventure  of  any  sort  appealed  to  him  more   than  study,   and  he 
tramped   the  woods  in  search  of  e- citonent  and  novel  experiences. 

In  an  endefavor  to  curb  his  reckless  soirit  and  rather  wild  nature  he  was  indentured  to 
a  merchant  ship  when  he  was  fourteen.     He  remained  in  service  for  nearly  three  years,  visiting 
all     arts  of  the  globe*     Tire,    of  this  life,  he  left  the    ship  while  in  port  in  New  York  in 
April  18.5,   and,   with  his  cnpital  amounting  to  five  dollars  nnd  a  small  chest  of  clothes, 
'^^found  hir  aelt  a  room  at  53  Greenwich  Avenue,   in  the  section  known  as  Greenwich  Villn^e,     Pis 
experiences  here  have  become  legendary— how  he  worked  at  any  o<  d   job  he  could  get,   in  a  bakery, 
in  a  livery  stable,  along  the  waterfront,  -nd  in  the   saloon  of  Luke  O'Connor's  Columbian  Fotel 
on  Tixth  Avenue  near  the  Jefferson  T'arket  jail. 

Chance  took  hir  from  his  Greenwich  Avenue    garret  to  Yonker3  ,  where  for  two  years  he 
worked  in  a  carpet  factory,   rising  to   "mistake  finder"  at  ;8.50  a  week.     He  was  considered  a 
queer  boy,  reticent  nn<;   incalculable.     He  became  ao   uinted  v/ith  T'r,     illiam  Pnlmer  "ast's 
bookshop,  which  is  still  in  existence,   am"  a   p«o  iod  of  intense  reading  began*     Ch- ucer  came 
first,   followed  by  Keats,      helle:  ,     penser,   :\n~     It     hllip     incy.     He  started   to  write  poetry, 
and  some  friends  in  Yonkers  have  ori  *inal  eo  Lea    :iven  to  them  at  that  time.     He  read" Paradise 


L<5at"   d;iily   for  months,  memori    i  I  ;  a  great  deal  of  it.      For  pro  ;e  he  read  De   Quincey, 
Eazlitt,      laksns,  Kipling,   Steve  lion,   and     ir  Jhwr.as  Browne. 

Materiel/1   left   for  is.nO-  nd   in  1897,  becoming  frion-'ly  vrith    tyngo   in  London.      There  he 
beg  n  to  write  the  verses  which  appeared  in  his  first  volume,   "Salt    Vater  Ballads,"   1902. 
This  \olume  opens  with  "A  Conn e oration"   in    />  ich  he  announces  himself  as  champion  of  "the 
dust  and   t  e  scum  of  the  earth. "     His  world   famous  "Cargoes"   and  "Sea-Fever"   are  include'!   in 
this  book. 

A  summer  spent  in  ^vonshire  with   Villiam  Butler  Yeats  was  helpful  to  him,   and  he 
was  soon  publishing  verse  and  plays   ihloh  hrou  T,ht  ihim  recognition  and   praise.      A  second 
volume  of  poems,   "Ballads,"  appeared  in  19015.      "Captain  I'argaret,"  1908  wa3  hi  »   first  novel. 

In  soite  of  the  bulk  of  hla  other  work  in  fiction,   drama,   *md  essays,   it  la  as  a  poet 
^^hat  T'r.  J/asefield  ranks  highest.      "Ballade  and  Poens,"  1910,   his  third  volume  of  poetry, 
was  followed  by  t  to  which  occasioned  intense  excitcnent  and   agitated   discussion;    "  he  Ever- 
lasting T'ercy,"  1911,    vhich  tells  the    Uo^y  of  Saul  Kane,   drunkard  and  poacher,   his  spiritual 
revolt     .id   final  convert  in;    and  "The  Ifldow  in  3.  e  street,"  191?,,   in  which  the    7idow  Ciurney 
loses  her  reason  after   the  death  of  her  son  Jinmy,  h  nged  for  murder.     Masefield 's     "Collectad 
Poems"  appeared   in  1923.     The  "Wanderer  of  Liverpool,"  1930,   the  biogrn phy  of  an  old   sailing 
ship,    tol     in  proe  "ad  verse,  was  his  first  book   after  he  received   the  Poet  Laureate  ship, 

Masefield  and  Constance  de  la  Cherois-CroTTnelin    /ere  married  in  1903.      They  have  one 
son  and  one  daughter,  Judith,  who  has  illustrated   sere  of  her  father's  books.      Their  home  is 
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at  Boar's  Hill,  near  Oxford  and  near  the  hones  of  Gilbert  Murray   and  of  the  late    toet  Lau- 

# 

reate,   "obert  ''ridges.     John  va3efield  is  commonly  described  as  "shy  and   frightened -looking," 

His  early  struggles  and  poverty  have  left  their  mark  on  his  frail  body.     His  prominent  blue 
eyes  have  a  auprised,   in  uii   i'.c    1  ok. 

Robert  Graves,  who  rented  a  cotta  *e  on  Boar's   hill  from  Mr*  Mnssflsld   about   1920,    speaks 
of  his  landlord   as  "a  nervou;,    generous  person,  very  sensitive  to  criticism,    ;ho    seemed  to  haTS 
suffered  greatly  in  the  war,     ;hcn     n  or  Isrly  in  a  ved  Cros3  unit.    •    •   He  wrote   in  a  hut  in  his 
garden  surrounded  by    tall    sorse-busi.es  an    onl;    appeared  at  neal-tixfces.      In  the  evening  he 
used   to  read  hi3       .  '      fork  over  to  Vr3.  Mass  field   and   they  would  correct  it   toother.    •    . 
Mrs.  Masefield   protected  Jan.     She  was  from,  the  T'orth  of  Ireland,   a  careful  manager,   and   out 
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a*nece««ary  brake  on  Jan*  a  generosity  nnd   sociability. " 

Masefi  eld's  war  experience  consisted  of  service  with  the  Red  Cross   in  Prance  and  on  the 
Gallipoli    :>»  ninsula.     The  story  of  the  bitter   I  ardanelles  campaign  is  to  be  found  in  "Gallipoli, 
1916.      T  e  best  of  ail  novels  of  adventure  are  "Sard  Hnrker,"  1924,   and  "Odtaa,"   192G. 

Altho  his  early  life  wa3  difficult  and  he  has  witnessed  bloodshed,  Masefield  believes  in 
the  essential  nobility  of  nan.    "Tragedy  at  its  best ,"  he  writes,   "is  a  vision  of  the  heart  of 
life.      The  heart  of  life   can  only  be  laid  bare  in  the  n-pny  and  exultation  of  dread  fol  acts. 
The  vision  of  agony  or   spiritual   contest   pushed  beyond   the  lir  its  of  the  dying  personality  la 
exaltin;  and  cleansing.      It  is  onlj'  by  such  vision  that  -multitude  can  be  bought  to  the 
passionate  knowledge  of  things  exulting  and   eternal." 
Editor's  Note:     Among  this  author's  books  the  following  are   in  braille: 

Dauber,    (poem)'  2v.  KC  in  LC    /'       U^  '    ^^oi£y-^ 

Jim  Davis,    (fiction)  2v. 

Lost  Endeavor,    (fiction)  iSv.  Grade  2. 

Masefield;   a  sketch.  HC  in  NYPL 

Bight  ^yal.    (narrative  poem)  HC  in  LC 

Salt    /ater  Ballads.   2v.  HC  in  NYPL  and  in  Grade  2. 

Sard  Harker.    (fiction)  4V.  Grade  2. 

Selection  from  poems.   HC  in  NYPL 

William    Shakespeare,    (drama)  2v.   Grade  2. 


Edna    It.  Vincent  Millay 

Edna    !%•  "Vincent  T'lllny  was  born  in  hi  etic  BOM  on  February  22,   1892,   in  Rockland, 

Maine.     She  spent  her  grammar    md   hi  a>  school  days  in  Pockl  nd  and   in  Camden,  Faino.     'Thile 
she  was   still  a  littlt    tomboy   she   published  verses  in  "St.  Nicholas"   and    von  numerous  awards. 
At  the   graduati   n  exercises   in  Camden  High    school  her  essay,    written   Ln  verse,  won  the  orize. 

In  the   interval  between  graduation  and  entrance  to  Barnard  C  lie  *e ,  Columbia  University t 
Mi   -  '  illay   studied  music  and  literature.      She  was  encouraged  by  her  mother,  who  recognized 
her  poetic    ^ift.      A  woman  who  visited   the  simple  Millay  household    me  da-    became   interested  in 
the  girl's  poetry  and  supplied  funds  for  her  to  go   to   Milage*     After  a  brief  period  at  Barnard, 
MfKs  I  a  illay  went   to  Vassar  where   she  won  the   cup  awarded  in  the  Intercollegiate  Poetry  Contest. 

At  the  a  ge  of  nineteen,   while  still  ■   schoolgirl,  T'iss  Millay  expressed  her  love  for  nature 
in  her  first  lon^  poem,   "Renascence,"  1921,   which  won  for  her  nation-wide  fame   and   admiration. 
It  was    the  outstanding  feature  of  "The  i^ric  Year,  1912,"  an  anthology  edited  by  Frederick     inney 
Earle  and  Hitehell  Konnerley.      3he  received  her  A.B.  diegree  in  1917   and  wrote  the  words  and 
music  for  the    three  exercises  at  graduation  ti!  e.      In  the   sane  year   she  published  her  first  slim 
black  volume,   "Renascence  and  Other  Poems,"  1917. 

Miss  Hill  ay  went  to  New  York  end   supported  herself  at  first  by  writing  short  3tories 
under  various  pseudonyms,      she  lived  in  a  lodging  h  use  on  Twelfth     treet  in  Greenwich  Vill-  ge. 
^^tewelyn     owys,   in  his  "Verdict  of  Bridle  goose,"  describes  his   impression  of  her  at  that  time: 
"he  was  dainty  with  a  daintiness  that   cm  only  be  compared  with  the  daintiness  of  Pueen 
Anne's  lace   •   •    •    I  came  to  appreciate   the  rash  quality  of  her  nature,   heedless  and  lively.   •    • 
She  mi  dlt  disguise  herself  in  all  the  pretty  f ripper     that  she  could  buy  at    "'-.namnker's,    she 
mi  ght  be  photographed    for  V  nity  Fair  every  d<iy  of  the  week,   and  yet  below  her  laces  and   ribbons 
there   will  alw-r  s  remain  a  barefoot  poet,   doonei    yet  redeemed,  under  the   shadow  of  Eternity." 
She  knew  poverty,   but  she  had  many  friends. 

"A  Few  Figs  fror.  Thistles,"  her  sec  nd  book  of  verse,   appeared  in  1920.      "Second    \pril, 
followed  in  1921.     Miaa  Millay   joined    the  Province town  Players  in  the  capacity  of  playwright 
and   actress.     Alfred  Kreymborg  recalls  that  she  used   to  appear  at  rehearsals,   "when  she 
appeared  at  all,   an  hour  or  two  in  arrears,"  but  that  her  complete  "understanding  of  the  pan- 
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torlmlc  demand;}  of  the     art"  compensated   for  her  irre  nlarity. 

i  Mi  Hay  experimented    /ith  poetic  drna  nnd  bliuhed   three    jla;  s,   r11   in  1921: 

"Two  Slatterns  and   a  KLngj"  "The  Lamp  and  the  Bell;"   a  five-act  drama  written  in  Pari3  and 
performer     in  the  Vassar  open  air  theatre  at  the  June  1921  eorme  neon  cat;   tad   "Aria  da  Capo," 
a  one-act  satire  on  war  which  was  presented   by  the  Provinceto  in  Plavers  -.nd   translated  into 
French  for  produe  ion  in  Paris. 

She  was  awarded   the   .  ulitzer     rize  for  poetry  in  1923  with  "The  T nrp- Veaver."     Part 
Four  of  the  book   a  at- ins  twenty- two  sonnets    7hich  are  considered  representative  of  Mise 
Millay's  best  work.     Her  sonnet-.,  of  all  her  irritlngn,  have  received    the  highest  praise:    it 
is  tht    form  in  which  she  prefers  to  write. 

In  1923  she  married  Eugen  Jan  Boissevain,   an  importer,   and  moved  to  a  farm  in  the  3erk- 
Miires  where  she  has  spent  much  of  her   time    since.     The  makes  occasional  pilgrimages  to  New 
York  City  and  Italy.      On  her  first  visit  to  Rome   she  expressed  a  desire   to  leave   the    city  as 
soon  a3  possible.      "The  ghosts  of  the  emperors  have   chilled  my  bones,"  she   Bald.      A  d  fled  to 
Vienna. 

In  spite  of  ill  health,  J'iss  Millay  devoted  the  summer  of  1926  to  the  completion,  according 
to  contract,  of  the  libretto  for  "The  Kin^s  Henchman,"  1927,  an  opera  composed  by  Deems  Taylor. 
It  was  produce  '   at  the  Tetropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  "York  City  earl     in  1927. 

Miss  T'illay  lectures  frequently  and  is  well  known  aa  a  reader  of  her  own  poems.  Llewelyn 
Powys  described  her   four  years  after  their  firsi  meeting:   "She    oossessed   the  some   frn 'ile 
Wwpearande,    the    same     ri.tlc ,      hell-like,   pearl-like  appear   ucc    that  had  always  set  me  marvell- 
ing.     And   her  lovely  leprechaun  eves,  y  e  llo  ;-^reen  in  r>olor,   had    th<  at  range  light  in  them 
that  I  had  observed  at   first,   like  the  li  pit  of  baffled  mistrust   in  the  eyes  of  nn  infinitely 
desirable  merm   iden  who  finds   a  crowd     f    ilicn  Oreatures  lookin  •   down  at  her.    •    ."      ^he  haa 
thick  coppery  gol<    hair,    ,'hich  was  red  in  hor  childhood.        he   to  Iks  clearly,   with  narked  pre- 
cision and   poise.     Robinson  Jeffers ,  to  he.*  mind,    is  the  greatest  American  poet. 

On  her  infrequent  visits  to  New  York,  Miss  Millay  buys  the  latest  »owns  and  frocks  and 
snoes  and  liats  before  retiring  to  her  country  ho»  ,  where  she  and  her  husbnnd  dine  form-  lly 
eve  :    ev  .      During  the   day  she    /rites  or   putters   about  her  garden  in  n  twee     dress  and 

8/reater.      She  works  hard  at  her  poetry,   but  only    /ht  n  in  the  mood  for  it.      Cheap  notebooks 


("Composition,   10  (fen*.")  a  e  scattered  over   the  rambling  faritoouaa,   lnelu    lag  one  that  is 
always  kerf   by   bar  bed    vith  a  suppl;    of  IMUl<  retires   find,  it  dlffltult   <o 

-decipher  her  scrawl  when  the   tire  cornea  to  transcribe   the  verses. 

In  T'arch  1951     hi    t  ,14    ,n  interviewer  that  her  next  book  mid   be   called  "Epitaoh  for  the 
ace  of  fan."     The   title  spring  from  her  eo^niannoe  of  the   "horrible  and  cr,el   things  men  do 
to  each  other." 

The  works  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Hillay    ineluda*  "Renascence,"  1917;    »A  Few  Fi«.  trar  Thistleaf 
1920;    •    aaoad  Aprtl.nttll^lria  da  Capo,"  19:1;    "The  La*p  nnri    the  Bell,"   19:1,    "Two    latterna 
and  a  King,"   1921;    "The  Harp- leaver,"  1923;    "Distressing  Dialogues,"  1924;    3   collection  of  ^  art 
and   aaniaias  sketches  published  under  the  speudonyn  "Nancy  Boyd";   "The  King's  Henchman,"  19P7; 
"The  Buck  in  the  Snow,"  1928;   "Selected  Poena  for  Young  People,"  1929;»F  atal   Interview,"   1931, 
^Rolume  of  52  love   sonnets. 

"Renascence"  was  translated  into  Spanish  and  appeared  in  Pnn-Anericnn  papers,     it   is  said 

s  Villay  is  the  only  American  poet  besides  Poo  to  be  translated   into  Spanish. 
Editor* s  Note:     Among  this  author's  books  the  following  are  in  braille: 

Buck  in  the  Snow.  BO   in  NYPL 

The  Karp-weaver  and  other  poems.  HC  in  LC,  NYPL,  Perkins. 
The  Kin^»  s  Henchman,   lv. 
Poems.  8v.  IiC  in  Sacramento- 
Second  April.  HG   in  Chicago,  NYPL 
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Anna  Katharine  (Ireen 

Anna  Katharine    ireen  sas  born  in     rooklyn,   "e  ;  York,   No\ember  11,    1846,    the      ■  ig   ter  of 
a    videly  kno.fn  criminal  lawyer,       -he  ems    praduatetf  fron  ^iply  Ferial e  College,     o  iltney, 
Vermont,    in  1867.  IB  she   was   a   ^irl   she  vf anted  rorc    than  anything   else    to  be  a   T)oet  and 

continually  wrote  verses.      ifter  ri  meeting  vita  "  al  >h    hildo     rerson  aha   sent  hir    sor  e  verse, 
and  he  in  turn  wrote  a  Long  letter  of  encoura  ^erent. 

Her  treasures  are  few  but  the    iinerson  letter  is   chief  araons  them,       toraon  wrote  to  her: 
"If  o.ir  thoughts  cor.e  in  such  wealth  and    vith  such  heat  that  we  hove  no  choice,   but  must 
watch  nnd  obey   and   live  for  then,   the  question  i3  answered  for  us." 

Anna  Katharine    Ireen  sould  have  preferred   to  be  known  as  a  poet   and   has  tried  to  nake 
people  e  ^ree  .?ith  her  that  she   could   write  good  verse.     B.    D>    3tednan  was  arcon^  those    7ho 
agreed;   but  the    groat  nass  of  readers  and  the  press  have  Ion',  ago  settled    the  question   for 
her,   nnd   3he  is  very  glad  to  be   the   author  of  twenty-five  or  more   3tori  es  of  mystery. 

Anna  Katharine    "Jreen  became   faaous  on  the  publication  of  her  first  mystery    stor   ,   "The 
Leavenworth  Case,"   which  she   ./rote  during  an  interval  of  tedious  inactivity   after  her  gradua- 
tion from   the  Ripley    Female  College.     She  traces  her  inspiration  to  Ssboriau  and     or,  but 
the  story  itself,   on    7hich  she  wrote  hund  eda  of  thousands  of  words   in  a  1  >ng   fever  of 
activity,    was  conceived   and  bred  "entirely  in  my   imagination."     The  author  started    .vith  these 
^Rwo  main  i  ens:      the  nurderer  should  be  the  first  one   to  announce   the    c  i?-e;    and    second,    sore 
one    passing  a  door  should  hear  a  conversation  and  attribute   it    to  a  wrong  person. 

One  of   the    thiage   that    ^ive   the  writer  of  ARsrican  detective  stories   no  little  per- 
plexity  is,   according  to  Anna  Katheririe  ■  Jreen,    tht    necessity  of  conf  to   actual     eo   •  itions. 
American  proce  ure   is  very  different   from  that  of  other  countries.      The       eric  n   detective, 
under  police   control,   cannot  be       free  1  nee   in  the  1  nd  of  mystery.      I     his  jork  is  con- 
vincin             oat  be  natural  and  be     one  in  c  nformity  to    well-known  conditions,  and  necessarily 
be  restricted     nd   ,/ithin  the  law.      He   cannot  make  his  case  and    solve   it  too,  and   in  his 
efforts  to   solve  ttu     roblen  he  naturally  proceeds  as  if  he  were  human,   and  being  human, 
can  and  does  make  mist-  kes.     All  her  police  detectives,    she  explains,   have  made  mistakes. 

In  1884  Miss    Jreen  marries  Charles  Rohlfa,  and   she  is  the  mother  of  three  children.     Her 
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h.;rje   i-i   In  "Buffalo,   "e.*  York. 

In  her  ei  -i  t; -thir     yc  \bt  daao   ibed   ms  "  gentle,    00  irti    ia,     pfi  rious — even    »hy. 

She   sat   in  a  hi.^h-bneked   c'inir   aurrounde     ;vith  boo1;.-,   find   dark  oak  furniture,      latllllag 
r.ello.»ne3H  and    tladoau     Pertleularlj   i       ex  eye  i  i-3  that  expraaalon  o     i  a  -or  curio. "ity 
which  eeema  more  effective  t' ->n  any  *  traataant '    in  holding  !  outh   co)tive.     Her  interest  in 
life   is  unquenchable." 

Amon;  the   books    thnt   Anna  K  tharine   Jreen  wrote  after  "The  Leaven.vorth  Case"   are  "A 
-tr     .',c   Dlaappearanee,"      The  Mill  Hyetery,"   "Behind  Closed   Doors,"  "That   Affair  rext  Door," 

>e  Circular  Study,"  "The  Millionaire    >ab;  ,"  "Tha    tnaan  in  the  Alcove,"  "The  Rouaa  of  the 
Ihlepering    -ines,"   "The  Myaterj    of  the  last;;    i  row,"  and  "The  Step  on  the     tair." 
Amon^  tola  author-' s  books  the  following  are  in  braille: 
The  Anethyat    3ox.   lv. 
The  leavenworth  Case,   a  lawyer's  story.    7v. 
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Omaha  Public  Library 

The  Omaha  Public  Library,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  has  been  made  one  of  the  distributing 
centers  chosen  by  the  United  States  government  to  circulate  books  in  Broille.   Anyone  in 
Nebraska  or  a  nearby  state  who  wishes  to  borrow  any  of  these  books  may  send  a  request  to 
Miss  Florence  S.  Taylor,  who  is  in  charge  of  them. 

The  Omaha  Library  has  held  readings  for  the  blind,  throughout  the  winter  and  spring. 
A  dozen  or  more  oeople  have  gathered  every  two  weeks  to  listen  to  reading  by  a  member  of 
the  Library  Board.  The  last  meeting,  on  June  20,  wa3  turned  into  a  picnic  at  one  of  the 
city  parks. 


Full  Gospel  Publishing  Comoany  for  the  Blind:  Free  Circulating  Library 

A  letter  from  Miss  Grace  Allen,  in  charge  of  the  Free  Circulating  Library,  431 
Delaney  St.,  Orlando,  Florida,  annoui  ces  that  books  from  that  library  are  circulated 
throughout  the  country.  The  collection  is  religious  in  nature,  :-rlth.  an  emphasis  on 
missionary  subjects  and  biographies  of  spiritual  leaders.  She  draws  especial  attention 
to  a  collection  of  Gospel  hymns,  in  14  vols.,  which  contains  both  words  and  melodies 
and  in  some  cases  the  harmony  of  the  hymns. 
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Book  Announcements 
(The  initials  FF  following  a  title  indicate  that  the  book  is  irovided  from  Federal  Funds. ) 

Blakeslee,  George  H.   The  Pacific  area;  an  international  survey.  3t.  1929  APR  FF  A  clear, 
authentic  statement  of  the  main  Issues  of  Pacific  diplomacy  as  they  stood  in  the 
middle  of  1929. 

Canfield,  Dorothy.  (1'rs.  Fisher)  The  deepening  stream,  llv.  1930  ARC  A  well  written 

romance  of  a  simple,  satisfying  life;  American  scene  with  an  interval  of  ver  work  in 
France. 

Columbus,  Christopher.  Journal  of  first  voyage  to  America.  4v.  A!  C  An  actual  record  of 
the  journey.  This  simple,  bare  and  direct  narrative  of  one  of  the  world* s  greatest 
adventures  is  much  more  interesting  than  most  of  the  literary  efforts  which  it  has 
inspired. 

Deland,  Vargaret.  Captain  Archer's  daughter.  2v.  1932  CPH  FF  This  will  be  especially 

pleasing  to  those  who  like  old-fashioned  romance.   It  presents  one  of  the  best  studies 
in  feminine  psychology  which  the  author  has  .^iven  us.   The  flavor  of  New  England  life 
and  the  pride  of  family  are  glowingly  traced. 

Eaton,  Jeanette.  The  flame:  St.  Catherine  of  Siena.  2v.  1931.  CPH  FF  A  lively  account  of 
Catherine  who  born  a  tradesman's  daughter  became  through  her  piety  and  courage  one  of 
the  most  influential  women  of  all  time.   Another  book  in  braille  by  this  author  is  The 
Daughter  of  the  Seine*'  which  is  a  life  of  Mme.  Roland. 
^  Guedalla,  Phillip.  Wellington.  1931.  CPH  FF  For  fidelity  of  portraiture  and  historical 
soundness  the  best  that  this  brilliant  author  has  given  us.  About  half  the  book  is 
devoted  to  'ellington*  s  life  after  Waterloo. 

Hague,  Elizabeth  and  others.   Studies  in  conduct,  with  character  case  conferences.  lOv. 
1929   ARC 

Harvey-Gibson,  R.  J.   Two  thousand  years  of  science;  the  wonders  of  nature  and  their  dis- 
coverers. 6v.  19j1  HKP  FF  Suitable  as  a  historical  background  for  young  people  who 
are  taking  up  the  3tudy  of  specialized  branches  of  science  for  the  first  tire.   It  is 
crammed  full  of  facts  clearly  explained  within  the  limits  of  the  -space. 

Hymns  selected  for  use  in  Jewish  religious  schools,  lv.  ARC 
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The  impersonal  life;  a  religious  treatiae.  2v.   AFC 

McFee,  'illiam.   The  harbourmaster.  4v.  1932   IBA  FF  UcTee   is  one  of  the  greatest  of 

modern  writers  of  the  sea*  Hia  stories  deal  with  the  home  ties  and  shore  experiences 

of  sea-faring  people.   The  chief  engineer  tells  a  tragic  tale  of  love  and  the  sea  to 

passengers  on  a  pleas  ire  cruise. 
Merwin,  Samuel.   Anahel  at  sea;  the  adventures  of  a  ahy  but  deterr  ined  lady  in  search  of  a 

husband.  6t.  1927  ARC 
Morton,  H.V.   In  search  of  Ireland.  3v.  1931  HMP  FF  A  delightful  account  of  a  motor  trip 

to  places  on  or  near  the  coast;  an  interpretation  of  the  new  Ireland. 
Philadelphia,  past  achievement,  present  greatness,  future  possibility,  published  by  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  lv.   ARC 

Richards,  Laura  E.  Abigail  Adams  and  her  time^.  5v.  1917  ARC  Well  written  account  of  a 

lovable  and  individual  woman  the  wife  of  the  second  president  of  the  United  States. 
Saunders,  A*  A.  Bird  song.  2v.  1929  \PH  FF  An  interesting  study  of  the  phenomena  of 

bird  song  under  such  headings  as  types  of  bird;  variation;  seasonal  cycle  of  song; 

song  in  relation  to  weather,  etc. 

Snalth,  J.  C.   The  sailor.  lOv.  ARC   An  absorbing  novel  of  the  sea. 

- 

Tarbell,   Ida.     Owen  D.  Young;   a  new  type  of  industrial  leader.   2v.   1932     ffiA     FF     An  en- 
thusiastic interpretation  of  his  character  and  career  as  fanner,  lawyer,  organizer, 
A  negotiator  and  economic  adviser. 

Wilson,  Lucy.     History  reader.  3v.   1929     HMP 

*ood,   William.     Elizabethan  sea  dogs,  a  chronicle  of  Drake  and  hi 3  compnnions.   lv.    ARC 

One  of  the  Chronicles  of  America  series.     Other  books  of  this  series  in  braille  are: 
"T  he  American  8pirit  In  literature" ,  by  Percy  Bli3s;    "The  Passing  of  the  Frontier", 
by  Emerson  Rough;   "Lincoln  and  the  Union",  by  Stephenson;   "The  ~^ed  Fan's  Continent", 
by  Ellsworth  Huntington;   "Age  of  Invention",  by  Holland  Thonpson. 
bright,  Harold  B.     >7hen  a  lean's  a  man.     CPH    Light  fiction. 
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faufUl*.  Hana-coplad  Boo,. 
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Abbott,  E.  H.     The  minister  who  kicked  the  cat.   lv.   Sacrarento. 

A— —Molly  make-believe.   2v.    ' ■ittsburgh,   St. Louis.      A  refreshing  little  tale  of  a  lonely 
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young  nan  and  a  mysterious  love-letter  agency. 
Ade,  George.  Loafer* s  lullaby.  Jacksonville. 
Alarcon,  P.A.  The  three  cornered  hat.  3v.  Seattle.   A  sparkling  and  witty  version  of  a 

romantic  Spanish  folk  tale. 
Andrews,  Poy  Chanpman  Ends  of  the  earth.  5v.  1929  LC  Whaling  expeditions  to  the  Dutch 

iiast  Indies,  the  coast  of  China  and  other  remote  places, 
Antin,  Wary.  The  promised  land.  8v.  1912  Albany,  Chicago,  LC  An  intense,  idealistic 

autobiography  of  an  emotional  Russian  child  who  came  as  an  immigrant  to  the  Boston 

slums. 
Arnold,  Sir  Edwin.  The  li;;ht  of  Asia;  being  the  life  and  teaching  of  Gautama,  prince  of 

India  and  founder  of  Buddhism  (told  in  verse).  5v.  St. Louis. 
ft  Ashton,  Helen,  pseud^  Doctor  Serocold,  a  page  from  his  day-book.  5v.  1930.  Philadelphia, 

LC  An  outstanding  story,  one  day  in  the  life  of  a  family  physician  in  a  fine  old 

English  town. 
Auslander,  Joseph,  and  Frank  E.  Hill.  The  winged  horse,  the  story  of  th<  poets  and  their 

poetry.  lOv.  1927  LC  The  history  of  poetry  from  its  earliest  beginners  to  the  poets 

of  to-day.   It  aims  to  show  to  youth  what  it  3hould  read  and  in  what  spirit  the 

reading  should  be  done.  A  decidedly  valuable  book. 
Bailey,  Temple.  Glory  of  youth.  5v.  1913  LC 
——The  tin  soldier.  7v.  1910  LC 
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^    Banning,  Margaret.   On  the  wagon.  Jacksonville. 

Barclay,  Florence.  The  rosary.  7v.  LC  Also  in  grade  2. 

Barnes,  Margaret  Ayer.  Westward  passage.  7v.  1931  Chicago.  A  deftly  written  romance  in 

which  the  heroine  meets  her  ex-husband  on  a  westbound  liner.   "Years  of  Grace"  by   the 

same  author  was  awarded  the  1930  Pulitzer  prize,  owned  by  Detroit  and  t. Louis. 
Barrett,  A.J.  Captain  of  his  soul.  lv™  Chicatp. 

Barrie,  Sir  James.   The  admirable  -Gterlohlun;  a  drama.  2v.  1926  LC 
Baum,  "Vicky.   Grand  hotel.  8v.  19;j1  Detroit.   A  recent  German  best- seller,  the  character 

analysis  is  of  absorbing  interest. 
Bellamy,  F.  R.  Spanish  faith,  a  romance  of  Old  Mexico.  8v.  1926  LC  A  dashing  3tory  of 

love,  gallantry,  and  intrigue. 


*. 


Biggers,  E.   D.  a  The  agony  column.   2v.  LC,     acranento. 

——•Black  camel.   7v.   Portland,  Oregon. 

-—-Behind  that   curtain.   7v.   Austin,  Detroit,   Sacramento. 

—Charlie  Chan  carries  on.   7v.   LC 

—Chinese  parrot.   7v.  LC,  Sacramento. 

—Fifty  candles.   2v.    Detroit,    Sacramento. 

—— Honeymoon  Flats.  LC 

—House   without  a  key.  LC 

ective  si 
Blossom,  F.   A.   editor.   Told  at  the  explorers  Club,   trme  tales  of  modern  exploration.  8v. 
1931  NYPL     Brief  accounts  of  present-day  pioneer  travel  and  research. 
W    Booth,  Alice.     Schumann-Eeink,  Jane  Adrians,  and  1  elba;    three  magazine  articles.   Seattle. 
Bradford,  Gamaliel.     The  fury  of  living:  Theodore  Roosevelt.   Seattle. 

Bradford,  Roark.  John  Eenry.  4v.   1931.   Sacramento     John  Henry  is  the  legendary   strong  man  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  and   thi<3  book  tells  of  his  gigantic  deeds,   ais  loves  and  his 
death. 
Bradley,  Mary  Hastings.     Caravans  and   cannibals.   7v.  1928.  LC,  Chicago.     A  vivid  narrative 

of  big  game  hunting  in  Africa  and  an  interesting  interpretation  of  cannibalism. 
Browne,  Lewis.       This  believing  world.   5v.  1926     Chicago,  D'-llas,  LC,  Sacranento.     -ThlflL. 
beli evi ag -wogldi  j»  3inple  account  of  the  great  religions  of  mankind.     Has  won  high 
praise  for  originality  of  conception,  style,  reserve  and  avoidance  of  controversial 
contentions. 
Browning,  Elizabeth.   Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,  lv.   Seattle. 
Brush,  Katharine.  Red-headed  woman.   1931     Detroit     The  story  of  the  rise  of  a  redheaded 

stenographer    ?ho  marries  a  rich  nan' 3  son.     Essentially  a  story  for  women. 
Cameron,   Anne.     oee  Mexico  next.     Jacksonville. 

Canfield,  Dorochy.    (?"js.  Fisher)     Mrs.  Farnham's  secret  and  The  first  grandchild,   lv.  LC 
Care  of  canaries,  lv.   St.L-uis. 

BflMMa,  -ai     .    . -•  ..-fcuoi.^.  t-ue.s;  lv.  i.   ^      wtm   MHl 

Casey,  Robert  J.     The  \tecret  of  tlie  bung-low.   6v.  1930     NYPL     A  detective  story. 


4 
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Chidsey,   D.  B.     Pistols   In  the  morning.   5v.   1930  Detroit     A  high-powered  romance,  moving 

rapidly.   A  story  of  the  old  I'ississippi   steam-boat  days. 
Christie,   Agatha.     The  murder  of  Roger  Ackroyd.   6v.   19£6     Detroit,  LC. 

—The  seven  dials  mystery.   6v.   1929     St.LouiB.  T^&c* 

Cather,    7illa.      The  Professor's  house.   5v.   1925     L8, Sacramento,    St.   Louis.   A  novel  of 

subtle  delineations;  middle  western  American  scene. 

Clarke,   I.C.     Eunice,  llv.  Chicago. 

Collection  of  fables  and  fairy  stories.  Jacksonville. 

Conrad,  Joseph.  Youth,     lv.   Atlanta,  Lc,   Sacramento.     A  story  of  the  sea* 

6v. 
Creel,  George.     Sam  Houston,   colossus  in  buckson. /v  1928     Cleveland,   Austin. 

Crowell,   Grace.     Silver  in  the  sun.   2v.  Philadelphia. 
P    Cutter,  C.  A.     Rules  for  a  dictionary  catalog.  7v.  LC 

Dangerfield,   Foshall.     The  unknovra  quantity,   lv.  LC 

Dawson,  Conningsby.     Little  Annie.  Jacksonville. 

Duguid,  Julian.  Green  hell;    adventures  in  the  mysterious  jungles  of  eastern  Boi  ivia.   6v. 
1931     NYPL    One  of  those  books  which  serve  as  a  partial  substitute  for  city  prisoners 
who  can't  run  awsy  and  have  adventures  of  their  own.     A  vivid  and  exciting  tale. 

Sadie,   Tom.      I  like  diving;   a  professional's   story.  5v.   1*38  LC     Full  of  thrills.     Author 
received  the  Congressional  t?edal  of  Honor. 

Eastman,  R.   H.     Five  little  houses  standing  in  a  row.   lv.   Sacramento. 
y      Edison,  by  Kmil  Ludwig  and  Riding  high,  by  Charles  Brackett.   lv.  Sacramento. 

Erskiae,   John.      The  delight  of  great  books.   6v.   1928     LC,   Portland.      After  a  preliminary 

•3say  on  reading  the  author  considers  soma  of  the  great  English  and  American  writings: 
Canterbury  Tales;  J.torte  d'Arthur;    Faerie  queene;  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Tempest;   Paradise 
Lost;      cott;   Don  Juan;  Moby  I  ick;  Richard  Fevercl;   Huckleberry  Finn;   Candida;  *'odern 
Irish  poetry. 

Ertz,  Susan.   The  galaxy.  9v.   192i?     LC     Story  of  one  woman's  life  from  1862  to  her  death  in 
London  after  the  war.     Miss  Ertz  is  a  shrewd  and  clever  writer. 

Evarts,  R.G.      tomahawk  rights.  6v.   1929     Sacramento.     A  good  romance  of  the  days  of  border 
warfare. 


•*.  ■» 


Farnol,  Jeffery.      Br->ad  highway.   Portland,   Oregon.   1911     A  romantic  and   impossible  tale  but 

refreshingly  soontaneous  and  original. 
Farnsworth,  B.B.      Practical  psycholo  ;y  for  men  and  women  in  the   industries  and  professions 

and  for  the  general  reader.  8v.  1925     Cleveland. 
Faulkner,  'Tilliam.     The  hound,     lv.    "alt  Lake  City.     The  author  is  one  of  the  foremost 

short  story  writers  of  the  day;    concerned  chiefly  with  stark  tragedy. 
Feuchtwanger ,  Lion,  Success,  a  novel.   20v.   1930     Chicago     A  3tory  of  life  in  post-war 

Bavaria. 
Fleury,  Jules.     The  Faience  violin.  3v.  1893     Denver. 
Foster,  Larimore.  Larry,   thoughts  of  youth,    ov.   1930    Atlanta 
-%TJi9WPr  --.i..   :md  J.   Squair.      The   ne-.;  »'r<isej-  and   r.oaair  co^^le^   Ii^^ci.    Jrommar.   7v.    1981 

Frost,   robert.     ""est-running  brook.   r».  U9N     Nir:"L     Contains  two  poems  which  are  probably 
the  most  poignant  he  has  written:     Acquainted  with  the  Night  and  The  Thatch.   "Frost's 
poetry  is  the  only  true  bucolic  poetry  in  the  United  States  to-day*   said  Amy  Lowell. 
More  successful  in  narrative  than  in  lyric  poems.     One  lyric  at  least  of  Fr.   Frost's 
defies  irortolitj:    ^The  Koad  Not  Taken"  will  outlet  his  age. 

Fry,     alter  and  J. P. white.     Big  trees.  3v.  1930     Sacramento.      Interesting  information  about 
the  big  trees  of  California  and  the  efforts  made  to  preserve  them. 

Galsworthy,  John.     Loyalties,  a  play.   2v.   1922     ncr<.nento. 

I 

Garnett,    David.      The  grasshoppers  ccme.  2v.   Detroit.  19,31     The  author's  style  alone,   aside 

from  the  originality  of  his  subject  matter,  places  hir  in  the  front  rank  of  present- 
day  i'nglish  writers,     a  fresh  and  very  readable  Ion?  short  story. 

Garstin,  Crosbie.     China  seas.   Portland,  1931     A  colorful  story  of  life  aboard  a 

merchant  ship  lying  between  Singapore  and  Hongkong  filled  with  glamour  and  mystery. 

———Owl's  house.   6v.   1924     NYPL     A  story  of  gypsies,   oirates,   and  smuggling  along  the 
Cornish  coast. 

Gheon,  Henri.  The  secret  of  the  Cure  D'Ars.  4v.  1929     Chico-p 


d  comes  throug 
A. 

of  Gerrany.     His  forceful  protest  against  war  makes  a   .;ide  reading  of  the  book  desirable. 


Gibbs,      ir  Philip.     A  story  which  begins  in  the  nineties  and  come s through  the  occupation 

A. 


L 


Giles,   Dorothy.     The  little  kitchen  garden.   3v.   1926     LC 

Oilkey,  James  0.     Solving  life*s  everyday  problems.  4t.   1931     Albany.     The    writer  1b  a 

clergyman  who  has  keen  insight  into  human  nature  and  warm  and  understanding  sympathy 
with  its  troubles. 
Oilman,    I. A.     Alaska,  the    American  northlnnti.   6v.    1923      Sacramento. 
Gissing,   George.     Private  papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft.   4v.   LC ,  NYPL     First     ublished  1903. 

Observations  on  life,   literature,   art,  philosophy  and  religion  written  with  great 

charm  and  sincerity. 
Harris,   Frank.     My  reminiscences  as  a  cowboy.   4v.   19130     Salt  Lake  City     More  interesting 

as  a  glinpse  into   the  early  life  of  the  author  th  n  as  a  picture  of  the  early   west 

of  about  1870. 
Henley,    William  E.     Poems.   Iv.  NYP1     English  writer  and  critic.      Died  1903. 
Hindus,  Maurice.   Hed  bread.  8v.   1931     Sacrrraneto .     The  author,   a  Russian-born  American, 

gives  a  picture  of  the  Russian  peasant  of  1930  as  he  v/as  affected  by  the  Five  Tear 

Plan. 
Hoi ton,  Priscilla.     The  spirit  of  the  street.   2v.  19E7  Denver. 

Huddleston,  Sisloy.     Back  to  Kontparnaaae.   7v.    1931     Chicago.      A  book  of  gossip  and  anec- 
dotes about  authors,  artists  and  other  former  fre -uenters  of  the  T'ontparnasse  section 

of  Paris. 
Hudson,  J."V.     Abbe  Pierre.  6v.   1922  LC  Scene,  a  little  Gascon  village,   interesting  local  color* 
Hunt,  ."ercival.     student  themes;  University  of  Pittsburgh.   3v.   Pittsburgh. 
Hutchinson,   A«::.M,     The  uncertain  trumpet.   lOv.   1929  LC     A  novel  concerning  an     Ln^lish  vicar 

told  with  sypiathy  and  humor. 
Jewett,   3arah  Orne.     The  country  of  the  pointed  firs.  4v.   1910  LC,   NYPL     Studies  of  life  and 

character  in  a  Maine  seacoast  village. 
Johnson,  Martin.     C^nnibal-lanci;    adventures  with  a  camera  in  the  New  Hebrides  3v.   1922 

Sacmaneto. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Martin.     Jungle  babies.   2v.  Chicago. 
Jones,  i.   ftanley.  Christ  of  every  road;   a  study  in  Penticost.   5v.   1930     Albany,  NY  X,   Hacra- 

mento.     A  series  of  devotional   talks.      lr.   Jones  is  no  ranting  critic  of  the  Christian 


■ 


church  but  a  physician  qualified  by  experience  in  at  least  three  continents  to  p  o- 
scribe  the  remedy  for  its  lack  of  success. 

Kaltenbor*\  H.V.     We  look  at  the   world.   5v.   1930     LC,  Portland,  Wtant  the  rest  of  the 

world  thinks  of  America  is   the  author* ■  chief  concern  in  this  book.     He  ahows  the 
materialism  and  idenlism  in  the  American  character  and  ho*   the3e    ;unlities  affect  our 
interantionnl  relation  ships. 

Kastner,  Erich.     Kmil  and   the  detectives;    a  story   for  children.    3v.    1930     Detroit,  NYPL 

Let  no  one  who  cares  for  children  miss  this  book.      The  story  of  a  gang  of  Berlin  boys  - 

ful  of  adventure   that  cost  boys    *ould  give  their  hats   to  have.      It  should   ealarge 

the  world  for  teachers  of  the  fourth  and   fifth   >>radea  to  know  tUat     the  small  boys  of 

Berlin  are  so  near  kin  to  those  of  I  iffalo  and  Chicago. 
Kelly,  Eleanor  Kercein.     Nacio,  his  affairs.  6v.   1931  LC     The   scene  of  this  fantastic 


story  is  laid   in  the  Basque  country,   the  Pyrnees.     The  author  writes  gaily  and  every- 
thing ends  as  nearly  well  as  possible. 

-—-The  shareefa.   lv.    Sacramento. 

Keon,  Grace,   pseudonym.     The  high  road.   6v.   19. X).   Chicago. 

Kingsbury,  C.L.   The  spring  on  the  hillside,   lv.   1907     LC 

Kittredge,  B.C.     Cape  Cod,    its  people  and  their  history.   9v.   1930    LC     One  of  the  Kost 
delightful  and   informative  books  on  tht:  subject. 

Kyne,   Peter  B.     Cappy  T-icks  retires.    lOv.   19*i£  Sacra;  ento. 

Laird,  D.A.     Sleep;   why  we   need  it  and  how  to  get  It.  lv.   1930  Seattle.      This  book  gives 
a  great  deal  of  helpful  advice.     Jastrow  says  "it  is  a  worth  while  study  and  a  sensible 
presentation.* 

Lamb,  Harold.     The  crusades;   iron  men  and  saints.  Ov.  19.50     LC     The  best  popular  account  of 
the   first  crusade;    ends  with  the  death  of  Baldwin  who  was  its  last  leader. 

Lanier,   Sidney,  Poems.  4v.  NYPL     One  of  America's  foremost   wets. 

Lardner,  Ping.  Humorous  stories,   lv.     Seattle.      Written  in    iialect.     His  stories  appeal    to 
two  types  of  mind  that  are  at  opposite  extrej  en.   Head   .vith  delight  by  people    ;ho  talk 
as  he  writes  and  by  hi  ^hly  educated  people  who  are  amused  by  a  lack  of  education  in 
others. 


Latimer,  L.P.  Your  ''ashington  and  mine.  9v.  1924  LC  Historical  sketch  of  the  nation's 
capital  with  description  of  it»  public  buildings,  historic  spots  and  information  con- 
cerning its  industries,  institutions  and  government. 
Laut,  A.C.  The  coming  of  Cadillac.  5v.  Detroit.  Cadillac  was  a  French  commander,  a  pioneer 

in  the  new  world,  founded  Detroit  in  1701,  afterwards  was  governor  of  Louisana. 
Lewis,  Sinclair.  Dods.vorth.  lOv.  Chica  p.  story  of  an  American  business  man  traveling  in 

Europe  with  his  wife* 
Lincoln,  Joseph  C.  Our  village.  2v.  1909  LC  Lincoln  is  the  laureate  of  Cape  Cod.  His 
stories  are  full  of  humor  and  always  end  happily.  None  of  the  tragedy  of  the  sea 
cones  to  his  fisher  folk. 
London,  Jack.  Lost  Face.  lv.  1910  Austin. 
Lovelace,  Maud.   Sarly  candlelight.  6v.  1929  Sacramento.  A  story  of  Minnesota,  notable 

for  its  rich  an:  Tital  presentation  of  the  frontier. 
Lo;ell,  Amy.  Poppy  seeds.  2v.  NYPL  Miss  Lowell  has  written  all  kinds  of  poetry  but  she 

is  essential^  a  story-teller  in  verse.  Her  narrativt  poems  are  of  absorbing  interest, 
Ludwig,  Emil.  Napoleon.  1927  Portland,  LC,  Chicago.  This  conception  of  Napoleon  by  a 

German  writer  is  a  brilliant  and  dramatic  study.  It  is  a  study  of  his  character  rather 
than  of  his  military  exploits.  Few  writers  have  given  ho  complete  a  portrait  of  the 
man. 
^^*utz,  Grace  Livingston.  The  story  of  a  whim.  3v.  19  24  LC  Light  lotion. 

McBride,  Mary  M.  The  story  of  Dwight  W.  Morrow.  3v.  1930  LC  This  biography  is  not  so  much 
of  Morrow,  the  man,  as  of  Morrow,  the  candidate,  which  may  account  for  its  brevity  as  well 
as  the  perfection  of  the  career  it  unfolds.  One  suspects,  however,  that  the  whole  truth 
would  hardly  alter  the  portrait  it  presents. 
Mai tl and,  Lester  J.  Knights  of  the  air.  7v.  1929  LC  Story  of  aviation  from  the  pioneer 

work  of  the  right  brothers  to  the  present. 
Mansfield,  Katherine.  (Her  stovles  are  terse  and  vivid;  for  the  syphisticated  reader. 
Many  critics  think  she  has  brought  the  art  of  the  short  story  to  a  perfection  never 
attained  before  in  the  English  language.)  The  aloe.  2v.  19;K)  Detroit. 
The  daughters  of  the  late  Colonel,  lv.  1922  Atlanta. 


Maxwell,    tf.B.      The  ragged  messenger.      9v.  191b     LC 

Miln,  Louise  J.     Ann  Zu-Zan,   a  Chinese  love  story,   7v.   1932.     NYPL     Excellent  description  of 

life  in  the  Forbidden  Cit<,   and  a  sympathetic  picture  of  the  normal  Chinese  .vorld. 
——The  soul  of  China.   7v.   Chicago*   Selections   from,   lv.  NYFL     The  writer  shows  nn  insight 
into  Chinese  customs  a  id  character  and  oortrays  the  attractive  side  of  Chinese  life. 

Her  descriptions  of  the   sensuous  beauties  of  the  Chinese  landscape  are   particularly  good, 
Mitchell,    tfilliam.     The    .'orldt  s  largest  airship,   lv.  LB 

Moon,  G.P.     Chi-wee,   the  adventures  of  a  little   Indian  girl.   5v.   1925     Pittsburgh. 
Moore,  Anne  C.     Nicholas.  4v.   NYPL     Nicholas,  the  spirit  of  youthful  inquiry  and    joyous 

adventure  embodied  in  a  Dutch  doll  visits  New  York,   discovers  its  varied   life  and 

hears  entertaining  bits  of  its  history. 
Morris,   Gtouveneur.     A  wooing  without  words,   lv.   Atlanta* 
Morrow.  H.'?.     Tie  father  of  "Little    'omen".  4v.  19^7     Cleveland     This  is  a  pleasant  and 

uncritical  biography  of  Bronson  Alcott,    the  father  of  Louisa  Alcott,   author  of  "Little 

"Yemen". 
Morton,  H.V.     The  heart  of  London.   4v.   1925  LC     Glimpses  of  London  by  an  cxoerienced  and 

versatile  journalist. 
Munro,  H.F.    (Saki)  The  unbearable  Bassington.  4v.   1912     Chicago.     The  author  was  a  brilliant 

journalist  and  novelist.     Killed   in  action,  1916. 
fc  Rational  Geographical  magazine,   selections,   lv.    it. Louis. 
Norris,  Kathleen.   The  sea-gull.   lOv.   192V     Salt  Lake  City. 
——The   treasure.    2v.   1914     Sacramento. 
Oppenheim,  ^.P.     Gangsters  glory.   4v.   LC  1931     The  exploits  of  a  band  of  intelli  ^nt  London 

crininals  and   how  they  were  brou  ?ht  to  book  by   Scottlnrk"  Yard. 
—The  million  pound  deposit.   7V.1930     LC     The    vorld  of  fashionable  London  and   the  realm 

of  mo  em  inuustry  are  mixed  together  in  this  novel. 
Ostenso,  Martha.     '?ild  geese.      7v.    Sacrmaneto.     Tale  of  a  Scandinavian  faming  comnu  lty  in 

the  Northwest;   a  tyrannical  father  is  the  dominant  figure. 
Overton,   Grant.      The    /or en  who  make  our  novels.   7v.   1928     "Detroit.       'ketches  of  numerous 

novelists  arranged  alphabetically  for  ready  reference. 


Overton,   Grant,   editor.     Some  of  the  world's  best  humorour  stories.   5v.   1927.       .t.Louis. 

Perroy,  Louis.      The  ascent  of  Cnvnlry.  4v.  Chicago. 

Peterkin,  Julia.      Black  a  ^ril.   7v.     LC     Plantation  ne gro  life,  remarkable  presentation  of 

ne  ^ro     psychology,   discriminating  readers  will  appreciate  its  artistry. 
Porter,    Eleanor  H.     The  unfortunate  Mary  and   The  undoing  of  Charley  Randall.   Austin. 

(Other  books  in  braille  by  this  author  are  "PollyanBa"   and  "Just  David". ) 
Post,  H.D#   The  revolt  of  the  birds.   2v.    1927  LC     Romantic  tale  of  a  man  vho   sou -flit  a  dream 

girl  over  the  world   ami  (found  her. 
Post,    Yiley  and  Harold  Gatty.     Around   the  world  in  ei  <ht  days,    the  flight  of  the    vinnie 

Mae.  5v.   1951    Chicago. 
Pruitt,   I.     New  Year* 3  eve  in  Peking,   lv.  Sacramento. 
^^  Sea,  Lorna.     Six  Mrs.   Greenes.   5v.    1929     Cleveland.      The  six  characters  are  cleverly 

drawn  with  many  amusing  and  subtle  touches. 
Rice,  A.?-.  Lovey  Mary.   Dnllas,  MYPL. 

— Miss  Mink*  s  sol<  ier.  Austin. 

Sandy.   St.Louis.    (Other  bookr,  by  this  author  in  brnille  are:     Km.      iggs,    ~uinn,   and 

Phot  be.  ) 
Rinehart,  Mary  R.     The  romantics.   5v.   1929     Cleveland,  oacramento.   Short  stories  covering 

a  wide  range  of  novel  and  matter, 
©hen, Jack.   Rags;    the  story  of  a  dog  who  went  to  war.  4v.    1950  S<>lt  Lake  City. 
Rosman,   Alice  Grant.      The  sixth  journey,   ov.    19151       t.Louis.      This   is  a  modern  Cinderella 

story   with  so  winning  a  quality  that  y  ju  wish  it  mi  -ht  be  true. 
——The  young  and   secret.   6v.   1950  LC     A  light  romance   .*ith  good   characterization.    (Other 

books  in  braille  by   this  author  are  Visitors  to  Hugo,   and  The  lindow. ) 

Rossetti,   Dante  Gabriel.   Selections.  LC 

Sal  ten,  Felix,      'iambi,   a  life  in  the  woods.   4v.  1928.   N5TPL     St.Louis,   Dittshurgh,  Chicago, 

Saerameato.     One  of  tht   moat  delightful  animal  stories  ever  written;   points  no  moral. 

i 
Sayers,   Dorothy  L.     Strong  poison.    7v.      etnit.   19ZO.   A  mystery  story  with  an  ingenious 

plot. 

^eitz,  "on.  Uncommon  Americans,  pencil  portraits  of  men  and  vomen  who  have  broken  the  rule. 
7v.  Chicago. 


T 


Shearon,   L.N.     The  little  mixer.    Seattle. 

•—.-The  other  little  mustard  seed.   1950.    Seattle. 

•..'in.jnaeter,   hl3ie.      iinnelino.    2v.    1916     Atlanta.      L  little  girl's   experience  carLng  for  the 

wounded   soldiers  of  Gettysburg. 
Siple,  Paul.     A  boy   scout  with  Byrd.  4v.   1951.  Cincinnati,   Sacramento. 
Smith,  F.  Hop  Vinson.   The  reiled  lady   and  other  men  and  women.   5v.   Sacramento. 
Smith,  oheila-Kayek  Mrs.  Adis  and  other  stories,   lv.   NY  L     The  author  lives  in  Sussex  and 

writes  about  t-  at  part  of  England. 
Starrett,  Helen  Rkln.     The   charm  of  fine  manners,  being  a  series  of  letters  to  a  daughter. 

2v.   1950.  NXPL 
Steele,   '  ufus.     Scar  Neck.   lv.   1930     Chicago. 
Steele,      ilbur  D.     Body  of  the  crime.  Jacksonville.   Axithor  is  a  widely  known  ns  n   3hort 

story  writer. 
-tern,  G.B,  5'odesta.  4v.  Atlanta,    :-acrr  aneto.      A  modern  Taming  of  the  Shrewj    a  young  Iralian 

peasant    *ife  is  cured  of  trying  to  be  a  fine  lady. 
Stewart,  Donald.     Father  •.Villi  am.   ov.   1929     W&L     A  lively  comedy  of  father  and   son  competing 

for  the   same  girl. 
Stojre,  C.T(.     Harriet  B^  echer  Stowe,  by  her  son  and  grandson.   5v.   LC,  Philadelphia,      -.It 

Lake  City. 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher.     The  minister* s  wooing.  7v.  1897.   LC 
Swinnerton,   Frank.  Nocturne.  4v.  1917  letroit,  NY  PL,  Philadelphia.     An  exce  »tionally  authentic 

rendering  of  Cockney   osyc  iology  and  manners  lifted  out  of  the  commonplace  by   the  a?t  of 

the   author. 
Tagore,  Tudindranath.     Fireflies,   lv.   1928       aeramento.     Fragile  short  poems  of  t.t>   ort 

three  lines  each. 
Tarkington,   Booth.     Young  Mrs.  Greeley.   3v.   Clcvel>n^f  NYPL     A  tale  of  underground  politics 

in  a   smnll  Town. 
Tomkins,  Juliet    vilbor.      Once  there  was  a  princess;  a  play.    2v.   1926  Albany. 
Turgenev,   Ivan.    (Regarded  by  some  critics   m  the  greatest  Russian  novelist.     Henry  Janes 

said  that  "nothing  cultivates  the  taste  more  th»m  to  read  Turgtuev."  XfcXX  Realism  and 


gloom  are  nis  chief  characteristics.  ) 
-District  doctor,    limle  P 


——Fathers  and  children.   5v.  NY  L 
—Liza.    6v.   Atlanta. 

Smoke.    Ev.   LC,   I1YPL 

Virgin  soil.   3t.  Ugude  P.     IP)  ^lO 

Twenty  miles  out,   indiserotion3  of  a  commuter's  trife  by  herself.   2v.    Atlanta. 

VanBuren,  W.   and  K.  Benis;   editors.     Christmas  in  modern  story,  lv.    1927.   Austin,   "elections 

for  adults. 
Vandercook,  John  "/.     Black  majesty,   the   life  of  Christophe,   King  of  Haiti.   3v.   1928.   LC, 

Cincinatti,   NYPL,  Sacramento,   St.Louis.      A  highly  -  onanticized  life  of  the  slave  *ho 

became  king. 
Valden,  J.B.      I  ;loo.   4v.   1931.   Chicago.      The  story  of  the  small  dog  tfho  accompanied  Admiral 

Byrd  on  his  Artie  nnd  Antarctic  expeditions. 
Walkinsha*,   Robert.      H   .'ugot    >oimd.   4v.   1929.   Seattle. 
Wallace,   Edgar.   Thi    theif  in  the  night.    2v.   Seattle.      Detective  story. 
Wallace,  L.I.:.     The  outlaws  of  Havenhurst.    5v.   Chicago. 
Walpole,  Hugh.   Reading;   an  essay,   lv.   1926     LC,  NYPL 

Wei^ele,  Hugh  and  J  B.Priestley.   Farthing  Hall.  6v.   1929.   Philadelphia,   ^acramento.     A 
|fe  ^tory  of  romance   and  humor  unfolded  in  a  series  of  letters, 

"eber,    ?.L. ,  editor.     Selections  from  the  southern  poets.  5v.  NYPL 
Wells,  Carolyn.     A  chain  of  evidence.  6v.   1922.  Sacra^nto.   A  detective   story. 
Wells,  E.G.     The  way  the  vrarld  is    pin',;    guesses  and   forecasts  of  years  ahead.   6v.    1929. 

Denver.  Articles  appeared   in  The  New  York  Tines;  narked  by  vitality  and  breadth  of  vision* 
Thitnan,    .alt.   Poems.  NYPL 
ffiodauer,  1'argaret.     The  rose-garden  husband.   3v.   1915  Dallas,  LC,   Philadelphia,      ncramento» 

Lijht  romance, 
^ilkins,  Mary  E.     The  heart*  s  highway;    a  romance  of  "Virginia   in  the  17th  century.   6\ .   Phila- 
delphia. 
Wilson,  helen  and  ilsie  Reed.  Vagabonding  at  fifty,   from  Siberia  to    i'urkestan.   7v.   1929 

Chicago.   By  motor,   on  foot  and  on  horeeback   these  two  women  penetrate  into   strange  places. 


They  capitalize  their  middle  age  s»ith  rare  fr  '.nkneea. 
Windle,  B.C. A,   The  Citholic  church  and  its  reactiona  with  science.  2v.  19P7.  Chicago. 
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Travel:   England  and  the  Continent 
Editor's  note:    Initials  after  the  title  of  a  book  arc  either  those  of  ■  library  or  of  a  press. 
Those  of  a  library  indicate  that  the  book  is  hand  copied  and   is  in  that  library.   Books  indi- 
cated as  being  from  presses  rnay  be  in  many  of  the  libraries. 

Byrne,   Dorin.   Ireland,    the  rock  .vhence  I  wn3  born.    lv.   1929     ARC     Compact  and    colorful.   Ac- 
curacy  dubious. 

Ditchfield,   P.H.     The  England  of  Shakespeare.   3v.  NIB 

Dobaon,  John  and  Ruth.   English  ways  and  by-ways.   4v.   1929     NYPL 

Eddy,  C.r.   The   challenge  of  Pu3sia.  4v.   1931     NYPL     Author  regards  roviet  Russia  as  a  land 

of  amazing  contradictions  but  nevertheless  a3  a  challenge  to  the  world.  His  information 
is  based  on  six  visits  to  Russia,   two  during  the  czarist  regime  and    four  since.   Tolerant 
in  tone. 
^^Franck,  H.A.   Four  months  afoot  in  Spain.   2v.   1911     ABFP.     He  emerges  with  a  vast  assortment 

of  facts  and  impressions  seldom  vaunted  as  the  spoils  of  travel.     The  author  has  an  un- 
failing sense  of  humor. 

Gissing,  G.R.  By  the  Ionian  sea;   notes  of  a  ramble  in  southern  Italy.   3v.   1901     NYPL     One  of 
the  classic  books  of  travel. 

Graham,    Stephen.   Tramp  sketches.   2v.  NIB     Russia. 

Huddleston,   Sisley.  Between  the  river  and  the  hills.  LC   6v.   Normandy. 

——France  and  the  French.   4v.   1925  NIB     A  very  readable  and  informing  book,  by   the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times. 
^fcud3on,     '.K.   Afoot  in  England.   6v.    1909     LC     A  famous  volume  of  nature  essays. 

Hueffer,   01 iver  ? adox,     French  France.   6v.    1929     Sacramento.     Contains  admirable  pictures 
of  provincial  life. 

Irving,    Washington.     The  Alhambra.   7v.  APH     Irving  i3  the  earliest  American  man  of  letters 
whose  works  are  still  being  read.     His  interest  in  Spanish  history   (served  ns  our 
Minister  to  ..pain)   inspired   four  of  his  best  works,  one  of  these  being  The  Alhambra.   First 
published  in  1832. 

Morton,  E.V.    In  search  of  "ngland.   2v.   1928     BIA     Charming  account  of  rotor  trip  through 
the  villages  and   countryside  cf  England. 


Morton,  H.V.      In  search  of  Scotland.   3v.  BIA     A  3imilar  book  on  Scotland. 

—■■la  search  of  Irela.id.   3v.   See  Book  Announcements. 

Osborne,  A.B.   Picture  towns  of  Europe.  It.   1923     ABFR     Impressions  of  fifteen  towns  which 

suggest  to  the  author  most  clearly  the  colorful  and  romnntic  past. 
Street,   G.s.   Ghosts  of  Piccadilly.   2v.  NIB 


The  Magazine  List 
Editor's  note:      Information  concerning  these  additional  magazines  and  the  corrections 
to  be  noted  in  the  former  lists  ^ere  given  us  through  the  courtesy  of  readers. 

All  Story  Magazine,  monthly,  184  South  Oxford  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cr\lif.   Stories  reprinted 
from  .veil  known  letterpress  magazines.   Free   (Second  notice. ) 

The  Evangel,  monthly  except  August,  published  by  the  Hope  Printing  Society   for  the  Blind. 
300  South  Gremps  St.,  Paw  Paw,  Michigan.   Religious  articles.  Very  few  additional  con- 
tractions.  Free. 

Good  "Till  Magazine,  monthly.  Minneapolis,  Minn.   Fiction  and  articles  of 

general  interest.    Free. 

The  Illinois  Braille  Messenger,   quarterly,  published  by  the  state  School  for  the  Bli  no, 
Jacksonville,  in  the  interest  of  and  free  to  the  blind  of  that  state, 
ftffhe  Lamp,  bi-monthly,   published  by  the  Christian  Association  for  the  Blind,   470  East  141  St. t 
N.Y.C.  Religious  articles.   Additional  contractions.   Free. 

Full  Gospel  Monthly,   correct  address  431  1  elnney  Street,   Orlando,   Fla. 

Lutheran  Messenger,   correct  address  805  Lindaraxa  Park,   Alhambra,  California. 


Hardy,    Tuoraas.      inter  words.   2v.  NY  PL 

Houaman,   A.   i  •     Last  poems.   NYPL 

——A  Shropshire  lad.   NYPL,   Sacramento. 

Kilmer,   Joyce.  Memoir  and  poems.   4v.   Cleveland,  Chicago. 

——Trees  and  other  poems.  LC,  NYPL 

Kilmer,  Mrs.  Joyce.  Poems,   lv.   Chicago. 

Kreymborg,   Alfre  .   Poems.   NYPL 

Lowell,   Amy.   Poppy  seeds.   NYPL 

——Sword  blades.  NYiX 

Mackenzie,  Jean  Kenyon.   The  venture.  NYPL 

Masefield,  John.     Danber.    2v.  LC 

— Right  royal.    2v.   LC 
——-Salt-water  ballads.   2v.  NYPL 

Selections.  NY  L 

Masters,  Edgar  Lee.     Spoon  ^iver  Anthology.  4v.  LC 
I.'illay,  Edna     t.  V.     The  buck  in  the  snow.  MM. 

Fatal  interview,   lv.  LC,  NYPL 

——Harp-weaver  and  other  poems.   LC,   NYPL,   Perkins. 
-—Poems.   8v.      acr;urento. 
——Second  April.   Chicago,  NYPL 
^^eese,  Lizette    Voodworth.  Poems.   NYPL 
— —  *ayside  lute.  LC 

Robinson,  x-c  win   Arlington.   The  man  against  the  sky.  ifrPL 
—Tristram.   3v.    J>etroit,   LC,   Seattle,   St.Louis,   NYPL. 
Sandburg,  Carl,      elected  poems  edited  by  Pebecen     est.  NYPL 
Sitwell,    Edith,  Poems.  NYPL 
Teasdale,     ara.   Park  of  the  moon.  NY"PL 
—Flame  and   shadow.   NY  L 
—Rainbow  gold.   3v.  LC 
Wylie,     .linor»  Poems.   NYPL 
Yeats,   villiam  B.  Poems.   NYPL 


The  Reading  of  Poetry 
from 
The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature 

In  the  market  for  cultural  commodities,  music  is  up,  painting  is  steady,  >oetry  is  down. 

oetry  is  not  being  read.  The  many  poetry  magazines,  the  syndicated  poetry  of  the  newspapers, 
or  the  mellifluous  readings  by  enterprising  poet3,  may  create  a  vague  and  pi  asing  illusion 
to  the  contrary,  but  it  is  only  an  illusion*  A  tiny  group,  ninety  per  cent  of  them  prac- 
tising poets,  read  the  poetry  magazines;  pootry  readings,  like  lectures,  demonstrate  rild 
curiosity  and  little  else,  with  few  who  come  away  from  them  ready  to  buy  and  read  for  them- 
selves books  of  poetry;  and  the  s;  ndicated  verse  of  the  newspapers  is  proof  of  the  conten- 
tion, for  it  is  not  poetry,  does  not  try  to  be  pootry,  and  is  (generally  speaking)  an 
indictment  of  the  mass  mind  that  likes  to  bathe  its  emotions  in  moral  slush  or  tinkling 
trivialities, 

A  class  -  the  cultivated  class  if  we  ray  be  allowed  so  central  a  term  -  has  been 
abdicating  in  this  hi^h  region.  They  have  abdicated,  for  a  different  reason  in  politics, 
and  now  they  are  ceasing  to  read  poetry  because  the  effort  is  too  greRt,  because  their 

tastes  are  flattening  toward  the  comnonplace,  because  they  are  gorged  with  news,  facts, 
and  the  easier  life  of  fiction.  The,  have  list  perceptibly,  as  a  result,  in  tone,  in 
quickness  of  emotional  apprehension,  in  subtlety,  and  in  depth  and  fineness  of  feeling. 
For  nothing  trains,  nothing  exercises  these  faculties  like  poetry.   "ftatever  else  poetry 
may  be,  *ood  poetry  is  complete  expression.  Since  ire  think  and  observe  and  even  reason  by 
or  through  our  emotions,  whatever  most  concerns  the  human  race  nust  be  charged  and  sur- 
charged with  emotion  before  it  is  viable,  and  this  necessity  requires  ultimately,  for  rea- 
sons not  less  certain  for  being  still  obscure,  a  rhythmic  utterance,  and  a  phrasing  in 
sound  and  sense  which  reaches  toward  the  impossible  ideal  of  words  e  actl;  fitted  to  the 
thought.  No  one  in  the  long  history  of  culture  his  ever  denied  that  poetry,  thus  con- 
ceived, .vas  of  all  reading  the  most  humane  and  the  most  luminous — 

FpEttihceys  Petrak  -  ahos  rethorike  sweote 
^inJkimyne^  al  ttaille  of  poetrie— 

although  the  judicious  have  always  regarded  as  essential  poetry  much  that  in  its  form 

4.nd  tMs  reading  has  been  one  of  the  great  influences  in  adroit  educa- 
■•erned  to  be  >rose. 


• 

tion  which  term  should  not  be  only  ar>pliod  to  t).o  belated  teaching  of  the  backward  but 
rore  truly  refers  to  a  continuous  rogress  through  life  in  comprehending  self  and  envir- 
onment,  roe  try  is  so  ir.portant  in  adult  education  that  to  explain  why  we  have  ceased 
to  read  it  .?ould  seem  to  be  difficult. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain,  because  poetry  unfortunately  is  not  indispensable; 
cruder  and  less  taxing  substitutes  are  easy  to  find.  The  approximate,  pretty  good,  and 
ctorfortably  mediocre  of  prose  washes  around  us.   Ours  is  no  perfectionist  civilization, 
and  our  abdicating  class,  feeling  d  .m.vard  toward  the  nasses,  is  easily  satisfied  with 
blunted  phrases  and  diluted  statements  which  require  neither  mental  nor  emotional  concen- 
tration. They  do  not  realize  that  one  cause  of  the  superiority  of  what  used  to  be  called 

^^  an  educ  ted  nan  was  a  quality  of  mind  whicj*  came  from  rigorous  reading  of  lines  in  which 
paragraphs  had  been  put  into  sentences  and  then  :iven  wings. 

The  large  extension  of  our  inten  st  toward  science  has  also  been  responsible  for  such 
a  decline  in  the  morale  of  culture.  But  this  is  an  alibi,  not  an  excuse.   One  *ood  does  not 
necessarily  drive  out  another.   Indeed  the  scientists  should  be  praised  for  not  abdicating. 
They  are  the  only  important  body  of  the  intelli  :ent  that  do  hold  to  a  perfectionism,  insist- 
ing upon  knowing  their  subject  without  concessions  to  the  easy-going  mentality  of  the  masses. 
They  have  kept  themselves  aristocrats,  but  t>:ey,  too,  are  human,  and  therefore  crentures  of 
subtle  emotions  the  best  expression  of  which  should  be  in  poetry.  They  grow  arid  for  lack 

10|of  it,  and  their  curious  blindness  to  the  inutilit;  of  science  /nich  does  not  serve  (or 
which  destroys)  human  ends  betrays  the  shallowness  of  their  culture. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  sad  falling  off  in  the  reading  of  poetry  is  ue  to  the 
schools  and  co  leges  which  have  made  poetry  a  subject  of  instruction,  like  Latin  or  physics, 
and  sped  the  graduate  congratulating  hirself  that  he  has  been  dosed  with  these  vitamins  and 
needs  no  more.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  amount  of  thoroughly  bad  teaching  of  poetry  (for  gram- 
mar, for  morals,  for  history,  for  everything  but  poetry)  which  exists  in  even  our  best  in- 
stitutions, this  charge  must  be  held  superficial.  The  failure  is  in  the  adult,  not  the 

youth,  since  in  other  respects  he  shows  himself  able  to  recover  from  a  bad  education  as 

i 

often  as  to  profit  from  a  ^ood  one. 

Nor  is  it  useful  to  argue  that  no  readable  )oetry  is  being  written.   That  is  not  true 


13) 

(witness,  for  a  recent  example,  "GON^UI-'iTADOTT ,  of  Archibald  FacLeish),  and  also  irrel- 
evant, for  poetry,  unlike  scientific  writing,  does  not  decay,  and  there  is  God •a  own  abun- 
dance from  all  ages  for  the  stretching  of  any  eager  hand. 

No,  a  class  become  slack  here,  and  in  England  and  continental  ■  urope  also,  is  letting 
poetry  go.  It  is  the  old  phenomenon  of  leaders,  unaware  of  the  causes  for  their  leader- 
ship, irresistibly  attracted  by  the  commonplace,  and  dropping  down  into  the  slackness  of 
the  multitude.  It  may  seem  an  overstatement  to  count  the  reading  of  ooetry  among  the  causes 
of  authority.  Do  not  t  ink  so*  Its  decline  is  a  better  index  than  softening  muscle,  as 
good  an  index  as  a  loosening  grip  on  the  sources  of  economic  power.  5br  it  shows  a  hard- 
ening of  the  arteries  of  the  mind,  and  a  coarsening  of  the  most  human  of  attributes,  a  re- 
versal from  the  power  of  complexity  toward  the  unregulated  existence  of  the  simple,  the 
vulgar,  the  the  crude.  Fortunately  the  tendency  is  only  a  generation  old  among  our  intel- 
lectual leaders.  Even  a  gen  ration  ago  the  magnificent  poetry  of  the  English  Bible  supplied 
what  those  who  knew  no  classics  and  read  no  other  English  noetry  might  have  lacked.  Yet  i* 
is  a  tendency  curving  downward  with  frightful  rapidit:  .  The  educate-1  man,  scarcely  aware 
that  he  is  on  the  brink  of  a  swift  decline,  has  been  letting  slip  from  lazy  fingers  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  emotional  and  intellectual  strength^ 


! 


Sketches  from  Living  Authors 
E.  Phillips  Opptnheim 
"I'm  just  a  yarn-3pinner,   I'm  not  *hat  you  fellows  call  a  literary  man,"  says  E. 
Phillips  Op  >enehim  with  ■  comfortable  air  of  repose-- the  exact  antithesis  of  the  non  palma 
sine  pulva  agitation  of  the    ambitious  artist.     The  reporter  to  whom  he  was  talking  asked 
him  what,   then,  he  wrote  for,   fame?     Or  for  money?     He  said  slowly,  "Fame— or  money— I 
don't  believe  I  think  of  either  when  I'm  writing  a  book.     All  I  want  is  the  best  3tory 
possible.     Yet  sometimes  I  feel  that  one  of  my  stories,   if  it's  well  done,  may  be  re- 
membered after  I'm  gone." 

Mr.   Oppenheira  was  born  in  London  in  1866  and   educated  at  the   Vyggeston  Grammar  c-chool. 
At  school  he  was  fairly  prominent  for  "literature,  history,   and   classics,"  but  he  never 
went  beyond  the   sixth  form,   not  going  up  to  Oxford  to  his  father's  college  "owing  to  in- 
ability to  pass  the  simplest  mathematical  examination."     Entering  his  father's  business, 
he   ,*rote  stories  on  the  side  until  he  was  convinced  that  his  ability  as  a  "yarn  spinner'' 
Justified  his  devoting  his  whole  time  to  writing.     His  first  short  story  was  published  when 
he  was  eighteen,  and  two  years  later  hio  first  novel  appeared — "Expiation,"   1887. 

In  1892,  he  married  Miss  Elsie  Hopkins,  of  Chelsea,  Massachusetts.     There  is  a  story, 
probabl;    a  >oeryphal,   that  Oppennein  met,   and  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Hopkins   ,7hen  she  was 
travelling  with  her  father,  Judge  Hopkins,   in  England.     Hi3  sentiments  were  reciprocated, 
^femt  the  magisterial  oarent  advised   the  beginning  author  to  renew  his  suit  when  his  prospects 
were  more  certain.      'Vithin  the  year  Oppenheim,    with  a  check  for  a  thousand  pounds  in  his 
pocket — his  first  big  earnings  as  an  author — set  sail  for  Boston.     Arriging  at  Miss  Hopkins' 
hone  before  any  of  the  household  were  awake,  he  camped  on  the  doorstep  until  he  could  gain 
admittance.      Then  he  returned  to  England,   it  was  with  his  bride. 

They  have  one  daughter,   and  live  for  most  of  the  year  at  Cagnt:s  on  the  Piviera,   in 
the  Villa  Dever>  n.     Here  Oppenheir.  gets  up  late,   breakfasts  leisurely,   and  wanders   into 
his  library  or  out  to   the   sunnier  house  in  the   course  of  the  forenoon.     Until  lunch,   he 
strides  back  and  forth,   dictating  to  his  secretary,    /ho  take3   it  all  down  in  shorthand  and 
makes  a  typewritten  copy.  < 

It  seems  likely  that  hi3  habit  of  giving  form  orally  to  the  first  broad  line  of  a 


story  results  in  that  objective  style  and  that  sense  of  quick-moving  action  characteristic 
of  all  his  work— qualities  present  in  the  literature  of  the  narrative  spoken,  not  read,  from 
the  time  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodes  to  the  radio  bedtine  story  tellers.  When  his  characters 
get  into  inextricable  difficulties,  or  the  plot  refuses  to  come  clear  and  clean,  he  says, 
"Three  dots.  .  . ,"  leaves  this  particular  problem,  and  goes  on.  Perhaps  the  next  day  he 
will  go  back  and  solve  the  difficulty,  or  wait  until  the  revision  of  the  first  typewritten 
draft  to  find  the  solution  for  his  obdurate  characters  or  his  intractable  plot. 

In  the  afternoon  (he  has  a  glass  of  Port  after  lunch)  he  plays  golf  (or,  in  England, 
shoots  in  season)  until  tea  time,  and  after  dinner  has  a  quiet  game  of  auction— or  now, 
no  doub* ,  contract  bridge.  E.  Phillips  Oppenhoim  is  hardly  the  man  to  continue  to  play 
auction  when  the  civilized  world  is  engaged  in  discussing  the  merits  and  disadvantages  of 
^ne  "Vanderbilt  convention.  For  Mr.  Op;x nhein  is  one  of  the  most  civilized  men  alive.   /hen 
he  i3  not  at  Cagne3,  he  is  generally  to  be  founc  in  his  rooms  in  Clarges  street— near  the 
Green  Park,  in  the  ver\  center  of  the  lively  and  exciting  world  of  1/ayfnir  which  forms  the 
background  of  so  many  of  his  novels — such  as  in  1930  one,  "The  Lion  and  the  Lamb." 

He  has  made  several  visits  to  America  to  see  his  wife's  family  and  his  publishers   He 
likes  the  United  States.  "My  only  fear,"  he  said  once  of  the  18th  Amendment," is  that  it  may 
make  me  a  drunkard."  He  is  a  gourr.et,  and  a  judge  not  only  of  good  whiskey,  but  (a  far 
more  perilous  and  involved  matter)  of  good  wines  as  well.  "I  have  made  it  my  hobby  ibr 
jw&y  years,"  he  writes,  "to  frequent  the  cafe3  in  ell  the  cities  which  I  visit  in  my  travels. 
I  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  maitre  d'hotel  whenever  possible,  and  in  my  conversation  vith 
him,  and  by  studying  the  types  represented  anon 5  the  patrons,  a  good  idea  for  a  story  in- 
evitably mggtstfl  itself." 

"Up  the  Ladder  of  Gold,"  1931,  was  Qpjenhein*s  116th  book  uince  1887.   Of  that  number, 
88  are  novels.   The  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  a  book  of  travel,  are  volumes  of  short 
stories.  Kis  present  regular  output  is  two  complete  novels  and  two  volumes  of  connected 
short  stories  annually.  "Clowns  and  Crir>inal3,"  1931,  is  an  "Oppenheim  Omnibus"  of  over 
900  pages,  containing  five  of  his  books. 

Editor's  note:   Initials  after  the  titlo  of  a  book  are  either  those  of  a  library  or,  of  a 
press.  Those  of  a  library  indicate  that  the  book  is  hand  copied  and  is  in  that  library. 


Books  indicated  na  being  fron  presses  nay  be  in  many  of  the  libraries.  Other  books  in 
braille  by  this  author  are: 

Gangsters  glory.  4v.  LC 

Tht  great  impersonation.  3v.  APH 

Great  Prince  Shan.  Ev.  APE 

Havoc.  3v.  ITIB 

The  il  ustrious  prince.  6v.  1H. Louis 

Million  pound  deposit.  7v.  LC 

lister ious  V.r.   Sabin.  lOv.  LC 

The  passionate  ^uest.  4v.  NIB 

The  rending.   Seattle. 


* 


Rafael  Sabatini 

Rafael  Sabatini  was  born  in  1875  in  Jesi,  a  diminutive  city  of  the  Italian  Marches, 
remarkably  suitable  for  the  childhood  of  a  historical  romancer,  with  its  medieval  walls, 
ancient  cathedral,  and  crumbling  palaces.  His  mother  was  an  Englishwoman  and  his  father 
the  Mae stro-C aval iere  Vincenzo  Sabatini. 

He  was  sent  to  school  first  in  Switzerland,  and  from  there  went  to  thd  Lycee  of 
Oporto,  Portugal.  "I  learned  English,"  he  says,  "when  I  was  a  child  in  Italy.  My  mother 
was  English  and  I  spoke  English  as  a  child.  Besides  we  traveled  a  good  deal  and  spent  a 
lot  of  time  in  England.   '-Then  I  was  a  very  young  man  I  came  to  England  to  go  into  business, 
but  I  began  writing  instead.   I  was  interested  in  nothing  much  but  history  as  a  child.   I 
have  always  considered  English  my  language  and  have  never  thought  of  writing  in  any  other 


anguage . " 

Mr.  Sabatini  began  writing  just  at  the  time  when  the  demand  for  the  historical  romance 
was  beginning  to  wane.  His  first  novel,  "The  Tavern  Knight,"  was  published  in  1904.  Con- 
tinuing to  write  novels  of  the  past,  he  built  up  a  small  but  very  enthusiastic  following 
in  England  and  in  many  of  the  English  colonies.  His  great  success  came  with  the  publication 
of  "Scaramouche"  in  the  United  States  in  1921  after  it  haft  been  rejected  by  six  publishers. 
This  was  his  nineteenth  volume.   Edition  after  edition  was  printed.   "Captain  Blood"  was 
another  great  success  in  the  following  year.  Once  reason  for  the  sudden  popularity  of 
^fcese  two  books  was  that  the  reading  public  was  ready  for  them.   During  the  War  popular 
attention  was  too  firmly  fixed  on  the  actual  fighting  in  France  to  be  interested  in  gayer, 
more  cavalier  encounters.  A  number  of  ©abatini's  novels — published  in  England  and  imported 
here— had  fallen  on  stony  ground  during  this  period. 

For  some  years  Mr.  Sabatini  has  been  a  British  subject;  London  is  his  home.  His  passion 
for  outdoor  sports  ,  however,  leads  him  to  salmon  fishing  in  the  Cumberland  Derwent  and  skiing 
in  the  Alps.   In  wartime  he  served  in  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  TVar  Office,  where 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  languages  made  him  extraordinarily  valuable. 

He  married,  in  1905,  an  Englishwoman,  Ruth  Goad.  They  were  divorced  in  1931. 

Mr.  Sabatini  works  very  systematically.   Usually  he  begins  work  at  9:30  and  continues 


until  1  o'clock.   The  rest  of  the  day  he  walks  and  goes  to  games  and  does  about  what  any- 
one else  might  do,  except  that  he  keeps  on  thinking  about  his  novel.  •  .  and  perhaps,  also, 
about  his  salmon  fishing.  (He  is  very  proud  of  his  skill  at  that  sport.)  Altho  he  travels 
considerably  he  does  not  like  to  visit  beforehand  the  scenes  of  his  novels,  lest  the  modern 
background  blur  the  older  one  that  his  mind  has  constructed.  Not  being  fond  of  "the  literary 
life,n  he  knows  few  writers  and  novelists,  and  never  has  time  to  read  novels. 

He  is  a  big  man,  tall,  well  built,  with  reddish  hair,  flashing  hazel  eyes,  and  the 
features  of  a  Cesare.  Ke  is  likeable,  approachable,  and  without  affectation. 

Late  in  1950,  when  his  novel  "The  King's  Minion"  had  just  been  published  and  his  play 
about  Cesare  Borgia — MThe  Tyrant"— was  going  into  rehearsal  for  production  in  New  York,  Hr« 
Sabatini  came  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
•^fcooks  in  braille  by  this  author  are: 

Captain  Blood.  4v.  APH 

The  Carolinian.  7v.  APH 

Justice  of  the  duke.  3v.  NIB 

Romantic  prince.  8v.  Detroit. 

The  Tramping  of  the  Lilies.  5v.  LC 

Scaramouche,  a  romance  of  the  French  revolution.  5v.  APH  and  NIB 

Sea  Hawk.  4v.  ABP 


— 


Margaret  Deland 

Margaret    fade  Deland  was  born  in  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,   February  23,   1857.     Her  parent* 
died  .then  she  was  very  young  and   she  was  brought  up  by  an  uncle  and  his  wife,  Mr,   and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Campbell,  who  lived  in  Manchester,   then  a  suburb  of  Allegheny.      She  was  educated   in 
private  schools.     This  spot  is  the  original  "Old  Chester"   of  I!rs.   Deland*  s   stories  and   the 
childhood  associations  with  it  have  colored  most  of  her  subsequent  works. 

"Our  home,"   she  writes,   "was  a  great  old-fashioned  country  house,  built  by  English 
people  among  the  hills  of  western  Pennsylvania  more  than  a  century  ago.     There  was  a  stiff, 
prim  garden,    .7ith  box  hedges  and   closely   clipped  evergreens.      In  front  of  the  garden  were 
terraces,  and  then  meadows  stretching  down  to  the  Ohio  Piver,   which  bent  like  a  shining  arc 
about  the   circle  of  the  western  hills."      In  this  old   garden  the  little   girl  romped  and  played 
and  became  an  ardent  lover  of  n-iture. 

The  child  was  not  allowed  to  read  anything  without  Mrs.  Campbell's  approval.     Scott, 

Hawthorne,   Irving,  Shakespeare,  parts  of  the  "Spectator"  and   the  "Tatler,"  and  most  of  all 
the  Bible,  were  put  into  her  hands  and  these  formed  her  literary  taste.     Mrs.  Campbell 
helped  her  in  her  youthful  writings  by  what  might  be  called  a  judicious  neglect.     Everything 
the  little    -irl  wrote  was  shown  to  her  aunt,   not  because  Mrs.  Campbell  had  told  her  she 
wanted  to  see  the  little  stories  or  verses,  but  "because,"  she  said,    "I  want  to  know  whether 
^fepu  are  improving  in  your  spellings." 

Mrs.   Campbell  wrote  to  a  relative  during  this  period:   "Margaret  is  ver,   anxiou     to 
send  some  of  her  productions  to  a  magazine,  and  if  I  were  perfectly  sure  they  would  be  re- 
jecte     I  would  allow  her  to  do  so."     Mrs.    Deland  now  feels  that  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
allow  a  child  to  suppose  that  anything  it  writes  is  to  be  taken  seriously,   and   she   is   con- 
vinced  thet  Mrs.  Campbell's  wisdom  was  of  great  assistance  to  her  in  her  future  work. 

Mrs.  Deland   commenced  her  literary  acticities  as  a  poet.     Her  first  offering,   entitled 
"The    ~uecor\  ,"   appeared  in  Jarper*s  Magazine.      It   is  an  out-of-door  poem  of  twelve  lines. 
Mr3.   ^eland  has  always  been  an  out-of-door  person,   wandering  amongst   the  trees  or  grubbing 
in  a  flower  garden.     She  can  name  all  the   flo.iers. 

Ear  first  book,   "The  Old  Garden,"  1886,    is  lior  one  and  only  volume  of  verse.      It  was 

followed  by  a  long  succession  of  novels,  beginning  with  "John  Ward,   Preacher,"   1888  and 


and  "A  Summer  Day,"  1889.  She  turned  Intermittently  fron  the  novel  to  the  short  story  as 
a  means  of  gathering,  little  by  little,  the  impressions  of  her  childhood,  her  best  volume 
of  this  kind  being  "Old  Chester  Tales,"  1899. 

Altho   in  her  lon^  career  she  has  produced  numerous  -vorks,  Mrs.   Deland   is  not  a  prolific 
writer.     Her  work  is  slow  and  painstaking.     Her  first  draft  of  a  story  is  onlj   a  beginning 
and  she  makes  numerous  subsequent  revisions  to  exclude    fhatever  hinders  or  pars  the  clear 
intuition  and  to  reinforce  the  natural  current  of  the  story "s  life.     She  makes  extensive 
changes  even  after  a  story  is  in  type,   to  the  dismay  of  compositors. 

Mrs.    Deland  was  married  in  1880  to  Lorin  Fuller  J  eland.     Of  late  years  she  has  resided 
at  Kennebunkport,  Maine,  and  Cambridge,  Mass.     Her  most  recent  work  is  "Captcin  Archer* s 
Daughter,"  1932.     Only  three  other  books  have  appeared  since  1920:   "The  Kays1',  1926,  "New 
'^Brienris  in  Old  Chester,"   19P.4,   and   'The  "Vehement  Flame,"  1922.     Among  her  many  titles  are: 
T)r.  Lavendar*s  People,"  1903,   "The  Awakening  of  Helena  Kichie,"   1906,   "The  Iron  "oman," 
1911,  "Partners,"  191J,  "The  Hands  of  Ssau,"  1914,  "Around  Old  Chester,"  1915,  "The  Pising 
Tide,"  1916. 
Books  in  braille  by  this  nuthor  are: 

Captain  Archer's  daughter.   2v.  CPH 

The  iron  ioman.   6v.  NIB 

Old  Chester  Tale^.  8v.   Pocket  size.  NIB 

Selections  from  01c   Chester  Tales.   BIA 


John  Macy 
Editor's  note:   The  book  "American  Triters  on  American  Literature"  edited  by  Macy  is 
to  be  put  into  braille.   Chapters  from  "The  -Jtory  of  the  "orld's  Literature"  will 
continue  to  appear  in  this  magazine. 

John  Macy,  author  and  literary  critic,  died  August  26th  in  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  while  on 
a  lecture  tour.   The  following  account  of  his  life  is  from  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
ffe  reprint  it  for  the  sake  of  the  many  readers  who  evidently  read  with  pleasure  chapters 
from  the  "otory  of  the  World* s  Literature"  which  frequently  appear  in  these  pages. 

John  Albert  Macy,  author,  critic  and  lecturer,  wa3  one  of  the  first  modern  writers  to 
take  seriously  contemporary  American  literature,  was  perhaps  best  known  for  his  authorita- 
tive work,  "Spirit  of  American  Literature,"  regarded  a3  one  of  the  critical  classics  of  the 
present  time. 
^P    A  professed  literary  insurgent,  he  was  always  in  revolt  against  the  pedagogical  attitude 
toward  literature,  though  at  the  threshold  of  his  career  he  was  professor  of  English  at 
Harvard.   Intensely  humane,  he  championed  the  cause  of  the  deaf  in  the  early  days  of  this 
century,  and  though  in  later  years  he  wrote  numerous  attacks  on  women,  he  was  always  an 

advocate  of  their  rights. 

a.^  cL 
He  was  born  in  I^etroit  on  April  10,  1877 ,  received  his  early  schooling  in  Massachusetts, 

where  he  attended  the  balden  High  School*  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1899,  receiving 

his  M.  A.  decree  there  in  1900.  The  following  year  he  became  an  instructor  in  "nglish  there# 

From  1901  to  1909  Mr.  Macy  was  associate  editor  of  "The  Youth's  Companion,"  a  position 
n  which  he  was  able  to  begin  Ui3  writing  of  biography  and  criticism. 

He  accepted  a  position  as  literary  critic  with  "The  Boston  Herald"  in  1913,  the  same 
year  that  his  critical  survey  of  American  literature  was  published.   This  was  the  subject 
of  much  discussion,  appearing  as  it  did  at  a  time  when  the  conventional  attitude  was  to 
regard  great  American  literature  as  having  ended  with  Longfellow. 

His  viewpoint,  however,  was  soon  taken  over  by  a  great  number  of  critics  who  abandoned 
the  scholastic  rigidity  in  American  criticism  f;r  a  sort  of  writing  which  savored  at  times 
of  the  life  of  the  American  people.  Mr.  Macy  long  resented  the  practice  of  his  contem- 
poraries, both  critics  and  teachers,  in  "ranging  literature  like  dried  specimens  in  a  glass 

t 

case,"  declaring  a  writer  .forth  reading  is  alive  and  t\at  critical  talk  about  literature 


n 


•r 


ought  to  be  alive  too. 

Much  of  his  energy  during  these  early  years,  following  his  graduation  from  Ravard, 

was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  deaf.   In  1905  he  narried  Anne  Mansfield  ullivan,  of 

Wrentham,  Mass.,  who  was  secretary  to  Helen  Keller,  with  whom  he  established  a  close 

He  championed 
friendship.  Championing  the  cause  of  the  deaf  both  in  his  writings  and  lectures. 

In  1915  he  published  "Socialism  in  America,"  and  after  a  quiescent  period  of  three 

years  there  followed  a  volume  of  a  different  order,  a  biography  entitled  Salter  James 

Dodd." 

He  /rent  to  "The  Nation"  as  literary  editor  in  1922,  the  sane  year  in  which  he  pub- 
lished, "The  Critical  G-ane,"  a  volume  which  was  >iven  much  contemporary  praise  as  a 

fining  and  scholarly  piece  of  prose.  "The  Story  of  the  World's  Literature,"  in  1925 
gave  him  a  permanent  place  with  American  critics  of  reading  and  writing. 

The  volume  that  attracted  much  comment  and  aroused  perhaps  the  bitterest  controversy 
was  "About  "omen,"  a  collection  of  critical  essays  which  came  out  in  April,  1930.  This 
work,  he  wrote,  was  "not  an  attack  on  women,  except  certain  kinds  of  women,  egregiously 
assertive  feminists,  and  women  who  pay  men  the  doubtful  compliment  of  imitating  them." 

"  onen  have  accomplished  nothing  important  in  politics,"  he  continue'  ,  "have  achieved 
little  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  except  literature;  there  has  never  been  a  woman  composer 
of  the  first  rank—and  seldom  one  of  the  second.  There  is  no  great  woman  sculptor  or 
'ainter,  no  woman  who  ha3  made  a  crucial  discovery  in  science." 

Adding  that  a  man  cook  could  "beat  a  woman  cook  hands  down  in  the  invention  and  pre- 
paration of  palatable  dishes^"  and  that  there  is  no  difference  in  kind  or  degree  between 
feminine  and  masculine  intuition,  he  concluded  that  ./hen  serenity  and  coolness,  judgment 
or  ratiocination  are  demanded,  woman  is  appreciably  weaker  than  man  because  "her  brains  are 
weaker,  more  easily  unbalance*  •" 

One  of  the  most  widely  read  men  of  the  a;e,  he  wrote  authoritatively  of  eminent 
literary  figures  of  English  literature,  often  divulging  new  material  or  throwing  new  li  ~ht 
upon  the  old  in  their  work. 

Declaring  ^oe  the  insurpassed,  if  not  unequaled,  master  of  the  tale  of  mystery,  he  said, 
"I  believe  literature  is  literature,  no  matter  when  it  is  made  o   «ho  makes  it.  < 


< 
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Note: 

For   the   fifth  iter  of  the   contents  for  Becenber 
please  use  either  the   article  "  7hat  Governor  Roosevelt 
Reads"  by  Henri ck   Villen  Van  Loon;  or,   "Vhat  the   President 
Reads"   by  Chris topher  'or ley,  according  to  which  one   is 
elected  the  next  president  of  the  United   states  on  Ttovem- 
ber  eighth.     Please   save  the  article    vhich  you  do  not  att~ 
bosa  as  we  may  use  it  later. 

If  the  article  on  Foosevelt  is  used,   please  cut 
out   the  first  part  as  indicated     nd  begin  the  article   ,/ith 
the    /ords  "I  don't  know  who   built  the  house  in  which  the 
Roosevelts  live." 

If  the  article  on  Hoover  is  used  please  cut  as 
indicated  and   if  this  article   is  still  too  Ion-,,   please 
cut  out  the  last  column  be.^nning  "The  President   r/as  ri^fct; 
they   did   get  up  early." 
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Book  Announcements 
*  Beck,  James  M.      Our  wonderland  of  bureaucracy;    n   stud;    of   tho  growth  of  bureaucracy    in  the 
federal    pvernnent  and  its  destructive  effect  upon  the  constitution.    «5v.   193?      BIA  FF 
A  most  valuable   contribution  made  at  the  most  appropriate  tine  by  the   one  Arerican 
best   fitted  perhaps  to  rake   it.     His  solid   information  and   sober  argument   are  marie  more 
palatable  by  an  overtone  of  irony. 

Breasted,   James  henry   and  J  ares  Harvey  Robinsion.     History  of  Kurope,    ancient  and  mediaeval. 
7v.    1929   edition     APH     Contents:   Earliest  man.   The  Orient.    The  Greeks.    The  Romans,   by 
J. F. Breasted.      The  middle  ages.   Mediaeval   civilization.    The   Protestant  revolt   and    the 
wars  of  religion.  The   seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  by  J.H.Robinson.   An  excellent 
textbook  written  in  a  style   which  i  ake3  it  of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

Connell,   Richard.      The  most  dangerous  gare.   lv.   1924     BIA 

Douglas,   Paul  H.   and  Aaron  Director.     Problem  of  unemployment.   1931     APH     FF     "The  author 

maps  the  Dark  Continent  of  joblessness  more  thoroughly,    I  venture  to  state  than  has  ever 
been  done  before.      It  is  a  fine  book,   packe     with  facts,   bristling  with  challenging 
theories,   informed  with  large  homely  doses  of  connon  sense.      It  should  be  of  the  greatest 
practical   service   to  the  nation  in  the   turbulent  years  before  us."  —Stuart  Chase. 

Forman,   3*2.     Stories  of  useful  inventions.    2v.    1914     HMP     FF     The   story  of  the  match,   the 
lamp,    the  steam-engine,   etc. 

Lutz,  Mrs.    Orace  L.  Hill.   The  chance  of  a  lifetime.   3v.   1931     CPH     A  romance  with  a  happy 
i  ending. 

MacDonald ,     illiam, editor.      Select  documents   illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
6v.   1897.     CPE     FF     Contents:   Declaration  of  independence.    Articles  of  confederation. 
Treaty  of  Paris.   Ordinance  of  1787.  Constitution  of  the    United  States.  F.amil ton's   first 
report  on  public  credit.   Report  on  slavery  memorials.  Hamilton's  second  report  on  public 
credit.  Hamilton's  report  on  a  national  bank. 

Morton,  H.V.      In  search  of  Ireland.   2v.    1931     HI  P     FF  A  no  tor  trip  to  places  on  or  near  the 

coast.      The  book  is  an  interpretation  of  the   new  Ireland,    the  sketch  of  an  Irish  holiday, 

a  guide  to  Ireland,   an  impressionist  description  of  country  and   people,   all   combined,     e 

do  not  know  of  any  noriern  book  on  Ireland  of  a  like  kind  which   is  equal  to   it   in  merit. 
Priestley,  J.B.   Faraway.   4v.    1932     BIA     A  story  which   shifts  frorn  a   small  "knglir>   to.vn  to 

San  Francisco   and   other  places   and    recounts  the   adventures  of  a  riddle-age        nglishman 

who  falls  heir  to  a  secret  treasure.    It  is  a  romance,   a  tale  of  intrigue,   a  character 

study  and  a  travel  book  in  one. 


_ 
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Reppleir,  Agnes.   Tires  and   tendencies.    lv.   1931     Ci*H     FF  Contents:   Town  and   suburb.   Peace 
t 

and   the   pacifist.  C  ire-alls,     rhat  is  moral  support?     On  a  certain  condescension  in 

Americans.    Actor  and   audience.   The  public  lo:;ks  at  pills.    The  American  takes  a  holiday. 

The  pleasure  of  possession.   The  unconscious  humor  of  the  movies.   The  American   credo. 

foodworth,   Robert  S.     ConteTporary   schools  of  ps;  cholo  •;  .    :v.   1931.    ABFR     "The  present  book 

seeks  to  provide  an  objective  view  of  con  temporary  psychology   :>o  far  M  concerns  the 

schools  and  their  11 1 ur Inntin [  views  of  humanity.    .    .    Its  aim  is  ...    to  present  an 

impartial  picture  of  the  schools,   so   that  the  render  can  see  the  essential  features  of 

each  one   free    iron  confusing  detail  thou.jh  with  enough  concreteness  to   lend   color  to 

the  picture."  -  i'reface. 

Hand-copied  Books 

Allen,  James.   As  a  man  thinketh.   lv.   1913     t. Louis. 

«-.— iThe    /hite  oowl.    lv.   1910  LC     A  story     rom  "Flute  and  violin." 

Arnolc  ,  I'atti.cw.    Selected  poems.   5v.   LC 

Bennett,   Arnold.   Literary  taste;   how  to  form  it  .?ith  detailed  instructions  for  collecting 
a  complete  library  of  English  literature.   £v.   1927.   Cleveland.   First  published   in 
1909.   Chapters  on  the  classics,  style,  verse,   aystena  in  reading  and  a  section    giving 
detailed  instructions  for  collecting  a  complete  library  of  Knglish  literature. 

— — -Things  that  have  interested  me;   essays,    lv.   NYPL 

Jf  BttcTc-^FaPBrn^and  JwJward    1 1 i^TTii 1 1 ij^        Til  \jui  f*"i  tiiirlr  alive-*— 195U.   SUJi   TPor  «n  years 

Frank  Buck  has  collected   live  janimals,  reptiles  and  birds  for  zoos  and  circus. 'e:lers. 
This  book  tells  of  his  expt  ricneej  hunting  these  valuable  specimens  and  bringing  them 
back,   alive  and  in    *oo<     condition,   to  captivity.     Ofttn  his  own  life  has  been  endangered 
in  the  process,    but  Tr.   Buck  has  made  a  thoro  study  o:'  kIs  business,  and  believes   in 
takin  -  no  unnecessary    risks. 

Aymost  excitinj  book.     The  stories  arc  told  modestly  as  mere  matter  of  fact  and 
all/in  the  day*S  work.      It  is  a  conversational   sort  of  narrative,   as  if  !'r.   Buck  were 
talking4t  to  you  off-h  nd  and  so,   inevitibly,    it  is  a  bit  overst  eked  witl       :rda. 

y 

But  it  is  vivid  and   lively  and   the   book  can  be  recommended   to  anybody  who  likes  being 
Bade  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  his  chair  a  for  breath  as  his  eyes  eat  xrp  the  print 
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«£t&  see   xhat' 
'Canfield,   Dorothy.        un  'ji  he*m.    14v.    1922  Detroit.      A  prelude   to    xhc  brinr  in  g  rup. 

Cummins,    J.H.     My    garden  comes  of  age.    4v.    1926     Tnmpa,    Florida.      Hot  an  old   farm  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Adiroju'acka  was  made  into  an  all  year  round  home. 

De  la  Roche,  T'azo.     Portrait  of  a  dog.    ?v.    1930     .      An  unusual   book,    story   of  a      eotch 
terrier  told   with   *arr  th  and  understanding,   without  sentimentality. 

Dixon,   royal.     The  huran  side  of  birds.   4v.    1917     LC     An     riginal  study  of  birds  which 

characterizes  then  according  to   their  activities,     Some  are  artists,  rliff- dwellers, 
and  >  ound-builders,   policemen,  dancers,   athletoa  and  musicians,  while  others  are 
scavengers  and   street  cleaners,  aviators,    fishermen,  irimics,  ventrllo  uists  and   actors. 
It  contains  much  curious   information,   scientific  and  historic   anci   is  very   rearable. 

Dodo,  .  .  OH  cotton  i;i-i  •>' .}'  .  v.  'droit.  M  of  B4  ClU  >1  irlr  .  of  f  crirv-in  seiit.,  Hi 
attrgctive  series  planned  to  appeal  to  tht    gt  ncml  reader. 

Educators  of   the  blind.   Ev.   19.6r.    *r    t.     Contents:   v.l  Edward  Ellis. Allen.   Michael   Anagnos. 

Thoras  P.   Armitage.   Manuel  Bacon.  Louis    braille.   Olin  Howard  Burritt.    Sir  Francis 

Campbell.       /illiara  Henry  Churchman.  James  JdMp  Dow.   John  D.   Fisher,     v. 2  Sir  Frederick 

Fraser.   Frank  Haven  Hall.  Valentin  Hauy.   r-'amuel  Gridley  Howe.   Benjamin  Bussy  I:untoon. 

Robert  3.    Irwin.  Henry  Randolph  Latimer.   William  loon.    =!ir  Arthur  Pearson.   Lady  Pearson. 

Joel     rest  Smith.  Henry  I/artyn  Taylor,   ^dv/ard  H«  "Van  Cleve.     'illiam  Bell  ".'ait. 
Vllobcr  ;,        tfp.rd.        -54     Jacksonville.   A  story   of  t  e   sea. 

-    Emery  on,   *■•  >.     Poers.   lv.   NY  PL 

Erskine,  John.   Galahad;    enough  of  his  life  to  explain  his  reputation.    7v.    Detroit.      The. 

legendary   immort-  Is  ore  brought  to  e^rth  in  very  human  fashion  and  mnde   to   soeak    like 

modern  sophisticated  beings.     Very  entertaining. 

Ertz,  Susan.  Afternoon.  6v.  .  etroit,  LC, St. Louis.  This  a  story  about  ver;  real  ieonle  and 
is  full  of  those  pleasant  touches  that  devote  observation,   humour  and  sincerity. 

Faxon,  Grace,   conoiler.      Poems  worth  knowing.   Cleveland. 

Fitzal  roons,  Cortland.  The  B-  inbrid ge  murder.  5v.  1930  LC  A  keen  and  logical  story,  ex- 
citingly set  forth. 

Fleg,  Edmund.     Boy  prophet.   8V«    1929«    oacramento.   An  intimate  autobiography  of  ■   spiritually 

gifted   child;   brief,   sincere  and  of  penetrating  pathos.      Will  appeal   to   all     ho  are 

i 

interested  in  the  ,)sycholo  g  of  the  Je  -ish  race. 

Fletcher,  J.S.  Green  ink  and  other  stories.  4v.  1926  Sacramento.   Short  nketches  of  r  stery 
and  adventure  with  an  effectivo  tan',  of  the  unexpected  about  them. 
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George,   *.L.     A  London  mosaic.   3v.   1921     Sacramento     Social   life  a*   customs. 

Oibbs,     :ir  PhUip.   Unchan,ln,  queat.   10v.   Sacranonto#   A  atory  which  be^ina  ^  the  ninetiea 

and  comes  down  through  the  occupation  of  Germany.      His  forceful  protest  against  war 
makes  a  wide  rear  in  :  of  the   book  desirable. 
Gray,   C.    .7. ,   e.itor.    leal  do(,3;    an  antholo.y  of  short  Tories.   5v.   1926     Sacramento.   Good 
dog  stories  by  ,tephen  Crane,   „eton  Thompson.   A.P.Terhune,    E.P.Butier,    ^ane  Grey, 
P.G.Wodehouse,   Hugh     alpolc,   Do nn  Byrne   Ml   others. 

Gr.  en,   Anne.      The      elbys.    6v.    1930     Dallas.    Story  of  a  young  Georgia  girl   in  .  ari ... 
Hall,   V/infield  S.     Love  and  marriage.    7v.    192^.   Cleveland.      One  of  the  clearest,    sanest  and 
most  thorough  books  we  have  seen  on  this  subject.   Dr.  Hall  i  ■  modern  and   advanced, 
yet  balanced   and   not   ./itiiout  ideals. 
fc       nflrick,  B.J.     The  age  of  big  business.  3v.  Detroit.     One  of  the  Chronicles  of  America  series. 

Hergesheimer,  Joseph.  T  e  dark  fleece.   3v.   1922  Detroit     The  story  of  the  return   of  a 
successful  forty-niner  to  his  New  Lngland  home. 

Kaye-Smith,     heila.    (The  love  <ff  place  is  a  strong  motive  in  all  of  this  author* s  novels. 
She   portrays  attachment  to  a  certnin  locality  as  a  love  more  devoted,   tragic  and   nore 
controlling  than  a  love  of  animate  beings.   Sussex  belongs  to  bar  as    leaser  belongs  to 
Hardy  whom  she  resembles. )  v 

— —Joanna  Godden.  8v.    1922.    Tetroit,  NXPL     This  title  has  found  a  place  on  all  lists  of 

w 

w   _         "best  booKs."     It  ia  one  of  the  greatest  novels  of  moi  era  times « 
——Joanna  Godden  married.      2v.   )-»etr  >it,  JEuT, 
Kerr,  I  ar;    '  .   compiler,    Selected   poems,   lv.   Detroit. 
Keyhoe,  D.h.   Lindbergh  four  years  after,    lv.   LC 

Mansfield,  Katharine.   The  sinking  lesson  and  other  stories,   lv.   1922     Sacramento. 
MssJfsiiKiH,  Jg^^gsay^;  3lKF3Mftu1»P*«  xfcfii     Tv,    Delju it , 
Morrow,  T' jnore  •  <•  The  Devonshers.    1924  9v.   Detroit.   A  community   is  arraigned  thru  an  individual 

for   failure  to  live  up   to   the   ideals  of  its  pioneer  ancestors. 
Noye3,   Alfred,    latchers  of  the  sky.   3v.    1922     LC  One  of  a   triologv    in  e  >ic  verse  deal  in  '  with 

the  "Torch  Bearers"   alio  have  passed  on  the  light  of  science  through  the  ages.      It  recites 

the  achievements  of  seven  great  astronomers. 
Nieolson,  Harold,     Tennyson,  aspects  of  his  life,  character  and  poetrj  .   8v.   1923  LC     A  well 

i 

balanced  interpretative  analysis  which  seeks  to  explain  Tennyson  by  the   conflict  "be- 
tween the  renarKable  depth  und  originality  of  his   poetic  temperament  and   the   shallowness 
and   tiridity  of  his  practical   intelll  ?ince," 
"Jeill,     ugene.   Beyond  the  horizon;   a  play.   2v.    1^20     The,  work  of  O'Neill  has  attracted  '-ore 
>ntion  iMrtng  tn*   U*t   few  .  ,j    *„    (,  ujU 
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l  _       three  times  .ion  the  Pulitzer  prize. 

j       Parker,  Dorothy,      nuugh  rope.   2v.    Detroit.   Amusing  little  i>oems,   sparkling  and  sophisticated, 
slightly   cynical. 

Pinchot,   Gifford.     To  the  South  Seas.   7v.   1930     Cleveland,  Chicago.      A  cruise  to  Gala  apips, 
Taluti,   and  the  Tuumotu. 

Poliakoff,  Vladimir.      The  tragic  bride;   a  story  of  the  ft    fftM  Alexandra  of  Russia.   6v.    1927 
Cleveland     The  unhappy  history  of  Princess  Alexandra  of  Flesse,   the  granddau^te?'  of    uesn 
Victoria,   wno  married  Nicholas  II  of  husaia  whom  she  had  love     since  childhood. 

Richmond,   Grace  S.     High  fences.   7v.  19.X)     Dallas.      A  kindly  romance,  MM  in-   bappHjr« 

Riley,  Janes  "'hit comb.  Old  fashioned  roses.   2v.  Detroit. 

Roberts,  C.G.D.   In  the  heart  of  the  ancient  wood.  4v.     Detroit.      Intirrate  and  affectionate 
ft  description  of  life  in  the  forests  of  northern  United   States. 

Starring,   Anna.     Thought  rays.  2v.    Detroit. 

Stalling,  Laurence.   Gentleman  in  blue;   ami  Baby  Girl,  by  M.  De  la  Roche.    2v.      ncra^ento. 

Turgenev,    Ivan.     Sportsman's  sketches;    translated  by  Constance  Garnett   (vol.   one  tr.   by 

Isabel  ltaogood).  8v.   MIL     Stories  and  studies  of  I.ussian  life  and   character,    strung  on 
a  thread  of  a  wanderer's  adventures.     They    portray  the  serf  and   serfdom,  br  .  iglng  out 
touch  i  ugly,   the  simple  loyalty  and  affection  and  immeasurable  endurance  of  the  Russian 
poor. 

Van  Dine,      .S. ,   pseudonym.   The  scarab  murder  case,   a  Phil     Vance  story.   7v.   1930.    Dallas. 
^    "alpole,  Hugh.  Hans  Frost.   7v.   1929  LC     The  story  of  a  famous  English  man  of  letters,  seventy 
years  of  age;    clever  delineations  and  easy  style. 

Wilds,   03car.  The   importance  of  bein^  earnest.   £v.   NYPL     Sparkling  Sagllsh  farce. 

Wren,  Christopher.      Beau  Sabreur.   lOv.      equel  to  Beau  Geste.    .Detroit. 
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Jewish  Literature;  from  The  Story  of  the  World* s 
Literature,  by  John  Macy. 

To  understand  that  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  fluid,  passing, 
and  literary,  not  rigid,  fixed,  and  scientific,  is  the  first  step 
toward  a  right  understanding  of  the  Bible. 

Matthew  Arnold. 


m|      Let  us  at  the  outset  agree  to  consider  the  Bible  as  literature,  to  read  and  enjoy  as 
we  should  read  and  enjoy  any  other  book  or  collection  of  books,  for  its  beauty,  poetry, 
wisdom,  narrative  interest,  historical  value— all  that  may  in  the  broadest  sense  be  called 
literary.  Thether  the  Bible  is  the  7ord  of  God,  whether  it  is  inspired  from  cover  to  cover 
in  a  sense  of  the  word  "inspiration"  that  does  not  apply  to  any  other  book  in  the  world, 
whether  it  is  our  moral  duty  to  read  it  and  arcept  it  a3  the  tfhole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth;  these  are  questions  which  we  can  leave  to  theologians  and  to  members  of  the  various 
Jewish  and  Christian  churches.   Our  interest  here  is  literature,  not  religion. 

There  is,  however,  one  purely  religious  consideration,  a  natter  of  fact  ,7hich  nobody 
can  deny,  which  no  intelligent  person  ./ould  wish  to  dery.   It  is  the  religious  value  of  the 
Bible  above  all  its  other  possible  values,  it  is  the  special  love  for  it  in  the  hearts  of 
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religious  people  and  the  devout  study  of  it  by  religious  teachers  which  caused  It  to  be  read 
or  listened  to  by  countless  millions  of  people  for  many  centuries. The  religious  motive,  the 
missionary  spirit,  rather  than  pure  literary  interest,  accounts  for  the  wide  distribution  of 
the  Bible  in  many  languages  and  for  much  of  the  scholarship  that  has  been  devoted  to  it. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  pious  zeal  of  our  forefathers  many  of  whom  had  no  literary  sense 
whatever,  the  Bible  would  have  been  a  book  known  only  to  the  learned,  as  remote  from  us  as 
the  sacred  books  of  India.   It  i3  owning  prirnrily  to  religion,  to  faith,  which  we  may  or 
may  not  accept,  that  the  phrases  of  the  Bible  are  part  of  our  daily  speech,  and  that  its 
principal  stories,  metaohors,  and  parables  are  almost  universally  understood.  Very  few  mod- 
erately intelligent  people  have  to  consult  an  encyclopedia  to  find  out  what  a  politician 
^  means  when  he  refers  to  Armageddon,  and  the  most  ignorant  unbeliever  may  in  ordinary  con- 
versation quote  or  misquote  Proverbs  without  the  slightest  notion  of  where  the  words  come  from. 

Our  thought  and  our  language  are  shot  through  and  through  with  the  Bible.  And  the  reason 
for  that  is,  as  a  matter  of  history,  religious,  not  literary.  The  religious  interest  in  the 
Bible  still  prevails.  And  though  it  nay  be  true  that  in  the;  old  days  the  Bible  was  read  more 
faithfully  than  it  is  today,  the  records  of  the  American  Bible  .ociety  show  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies  are  printed  every  year;  and  we  In  America  know  from  casual  observation 
that  there  is  a  copy  in  almost  every  private  house  and  in  almost  every  hotel  room. 

So  that  .7e  must  recognize  that  the  moving  power  of  the  Bible  is  religious.  Without 
Y"  that  power  most  of  it  would  not  have  been  written  and  most  of  us  would  never  have  heard  of  it. 
Nevertheless  it  is  proper  for  u3tto  disregard  all  theological  argument  and  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  Bible  in  the  intellectual  tradition  of  all  people  who  speak  European 
languages,  to  find  in  it  the  manifold  glories  which  are  unvexed  by  controversies,  and,  as 
Pope  said  of  the  cross  on  the  lady's  breast: 

Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 
It  may  be  that  we  do  not  know  the  Bible  by  heart  as  did  some  of  our  ancestors  who  read 
a  chapter  every  day.  But  it  i3  a  matter  of  course  among  scholars  and  amateurs  of  literature 
to  regard  the  Bible  as  part  of  the  necessary  culture  of  every  educated  person,  to  study  its 
historical  portions  as  one  would  study  Herodotus  or  Gibbon,  to  enjoy  its  poetic  book3  as 
one  wouldenjoy  Shakespeare  or  Goethe.  This  attitude  is  a  gain  for  literature  and  history, 
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aivdit  cai  hardly  be  a  loss  for  religion  in  the  broadest  sense.  Indeed  it  seems  a  misfortune 
fdr  all  the  higher  interests  of  life  that  mere  sectarian  conflicts  could  take  the  Bible  into 
the  courts  of  a  great  state  like  California  and  have  it  rule;!  out  of  the  public  schools. 
Whoever  does  not  know  the  Bible  in  a  general  way  and  does  not  know  its  simplest  details  well 
enough  to  recognize  them  when  he  meets  them  in  speech  or  in  literature  must  be  to  some  extent 
a  stranger  to  the  mental  life  of  his  race  and  will  be  lost  in  many  of  the  finest  pages  in 
the  literature  of  his  own  people. 

The  Old  Testament  is  the  basis  of  Hebrew  literature  and  ot   the  Jewish  religion.   It  is 
also  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion  and  therefore  the  central  book,  or  collection 
of  books,  in  the  literature  of  Christian  nations.  There  is  no  other  book  like  this  in  the 
whole  history  of  human  thought.   It  has  often  happene  that  nations  and  races  have  adopted 
P  the  religions,  and  so  the  literatures,  of  their  neighbors.  For  example,  Buddhisrr,  ,/hich 

arose  in  India,  has  flourished  in  China  and  other  nations  to  the  east  of  India  rather  than  in 
the  land  of  its  origin.  All  the  old  religions  of  Greece,  Home,  and  northern  1  urope  yielded 
to  Christianity.  But  the  Old  Testament  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  root  and  trunk 
of  ton  religions  which  later  branch  away  from  each  other.   At  the  la3t  word  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Je.i   and  Christian  part  company  and  become  antagonistic  while  holding  a  common  reverence 
for  the  common  source!   Surely  the  history  of  human  thought,  is  an  amazing  and  amusing  thing 
to  contemplate. 

At  this  point  let  us  make  a  brief  note,,  inadequate  of  course,  on  Jewish  literature, 
after  the  Christian  *ith  his  New  Testament  tfent  one  way  and  the  Jew  went  another.  As  the 
second  part  and  fulfillment  of  the  Christian  Bible  is  the  New  Testament,  so  the  second  part 

and  fulfillment  of  the  Jewish  Bible  is  the  Talmud.   This  is  a  collection  of  la.vs  and  comments 
on  them  by  -,t,nerations  of  rabbis.  They  are  based  on  oral  tradition  which  is  supposed  to  go 
back  to  1'oses,  and  they  have  been  held  sacred  by  orthodox  Jews  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  fact  that  the  Jew  of  Europe  was  engaged  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the  O  ntile  to 
preserve  his  reli~iou3  and  racial  integrity  made  him  ding  to  his  traditional  laws  and 
apply  to  the  3tudy  of  them  a  vast  amount  of  scholarship.   Since  it  has  controlled  the  lives 
of  countless  members  of  a  prolific  race  and  embodies  the  wisdom  of  their  finest  thinkers  the 
Talmud  is  one  of  the  great  books  of  the  ./orld.  But  on  account  of  the  intellectual  isolation 


id 

of  the  Jew  it  has  had  little  effect  on  surrounding  literatures,   and   probably  jew  non-Jewieh 
readers  have  ever  looked   into  it.      In  the  English  translation  it  occupies  twenty  vol  Tines, 
and  the  books  relating  to   it  are  an  immense  library.     Some  of  its  proverbs  have   strayed  into 
Gentile  literature,   and  one  often  meets  quotations  from  it  in  fiction  which  portrays  Jewish 
characters. 

The  Old  Testament  includes  thirty-nine  books,  or  if  we  disregard  the  fivision  of  Samuel, 
Kin*s  ,  and  Chronicles,   thirty-six.     Just    vhy  these  books,    //hich  are  called  the   "canon"  of 
the  Old  Testament,   were  accepted  and  certain  other  books  were  relegated  to  the  Apocrypha 
as  not  authoritative,   i3  a  question  for  thologians  and  historians.      From  our  literary  point 
of  view  the   story  of  Judith  and  the  3hrewd  wisdom  of  Ecclesiasticus  are   just  as  entertaining, 
whether  or  not  they  are  incorporated  in  the  official  Bible. 

The  accented  books  of  the  Old  Testament  fall  into  three  groups:      the  books  of  the  law; 
the  books  of  the  prophets;  and  the  miscellaneous    ^roup  of  scriptures   which  includes  books  as 
unlike  as  Ruth  and  Job.      This  classification  is  according  to  subject-matter  and  except   that 
the  books  of  law,    the  Pentateuch,   are  the  first  five,  it  does  not  exactly   correspond   to  the 
order  in  which  the  books  appear.     For  example,   Bath  follows  Judges  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
precedes  Isiah.     Nor  does  the  order  in  which  the  books  are  printed  correspond  to  the   orobable 
order  in  which  they  were  written-a  complicated  question  on  which  scholars  do  not  agree. 
Perhaps  this  question  of  order  and   grouping  is  not  of  first   importance  to  the  ordinary  reader 
who  may  properly  regard  each  book   separately  as  he  would    the  plays  of  Shakespeare  or  the 
novels  of  Dickens,   and   with  more  justice  in  the  case  of  the  Bible   since  it  is  an  artifical 
unit,    the  work  of  many  writters, 

A  more   practical  problem  is  the  physical  form  of  the  Bible.      It  is  usually  printed  in 
a  single  -volume   so  large  that  it  is  uncomfortable  to  hole;  or  so  small  that  the  type   is  diffi- 
cult  to  read.     This  problem  has  been  all  but  perfectly   solved  by  some  of  the  beautiful 
editions  on  India  paper  published  by  the   Oxford  University  Press.      An  edition  by     jre  the 
Spottiswoode  in  four  volumes  is  a  delight  to  the  hand  and  the  eye.      Professor  Bichard 
Moulton  divided  his  Modern  Reader* s  Bible   into  twenty-one  volumes.      It  is  also  issued   in  a 
one-volume  edition  complete.     He  groupe>     the   sentences  into  more  or  less  logical  par  a- 
graph3,   eliminating  the  divisions   into  numbered  verses  which  often  ^ive  a  jerky  and  broken 


effect  to  the  stately  biblical  prose.  Hi3  arrangement  is  no  doubt  strange  and  distasteful 
'    to  old-fns.ioned  readers,  but  it  certainly  makes  for  fluent  consecutive  reading, 

Thatever  the  historical  reason  nay  be  for  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  there 
is  no  reason  *hy  we  should  read  theia  in  that  order.  Not  all  the  books  are  equally  interest- 
ing, and  it  is  well  not  to  let  the  duller  passages,  such  as  the  tiresome  genealogies  and 
rather  dry  priestly  laws,  deter  us  from  plunging  ahead  into  the  magnificent  stories  and 
poems.   Though  every  page  i3  jrecious  to  the  devout,  many  readers  will  find  that  inspiration, 
whatever  its  source,  reaches  a  supreme  height  in  certain  episodes,  dramas,  biographies, 
lyrical  and  phrophetic  poems;  and  that  on  the  other  hand  matters  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  man  and  his  religious  account  of  himself  are  obscure,  dull  and  difficult. 

Often  the  obscurity  is  due  to  brevity.  1'uch  is  compressed  into  these  books,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  explained  vhy  tht  many  scribes  who  worked  over  them  resisted  the  temptation 
to  expand  and  elaborate  much  more  than  they  did.  Perhaps  they  knew  the  value  of  a  suggestive 
outline  without  detail,  and  perhaps  they  were  mutually  jealous  to  keep  out  each  other's 
interpolations. 

An  astonishing  example  of  much  3aid  and  more  Isplled  in  a  short  space  is  the  first  four 
chapters  of  Genesis.  Adam,  by  inference,  is  dead  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter, 
and  in  a  few  pages  before  that  we  have  the  whole  story  of  creation,  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
Adamsand  Hve,  Cain  and  Abel.  And  the  rest  of  Genesis,  which  is  shorter  than  a  short  modern 
l^^vel,  contains  the  lives  of  Noah,  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  and 
mueh  else  besides.   Tolstoy,  >/ho  spoke  not  only  as  a  religious  zealot  but  as  past  raster  of 
the  art  of  fiction,  said  that  the  story  of  Joseph  is  a  perfect  narrative.   It  may  be  that  one 
reason  for  this  is  that  Joseph  is  a  living  character,  a  flesh-and-blood  man  of  adventure, 
whereas  his  ancestors  back  to  Adam  grow  more  and  more  mythical  and  shadowy.   It  is  doubtful 
if  any  later  imagination  could  add  much  of  interest  to  the  story  of  Joseph,  and  that  in  itself 
Is  a  test  of  literary  perfection.  Later  poets,  Milton,  for  example,  have  been  able  to  enrich 
the  vague  story  of  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  man,  not  because  it  is  i"  perfect  for  its  pur- 
poses but  because  it  suggests  and  invites  an  infinite  variety  of  poetic  interpretation. 

Exodus,  the  second  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  first  part  of  the  biography,  or, 
according  to  old  tradition,  the  autobiography,  of  roses.   This  biography  wtich  embodies  the 
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•history  of  Israel  continues  through  Leviticus.  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  to  the  conclusion 
.    of  the  Pentateuch.   It  is  an  heroic  eoic  story  of  the  migration  and  reostablishment  of  e 
people  under  a  greet  leader.  !'o3es  was  made,  or  made  himself,  the  vehicle  of  many  Jewish 
laws,  uome  of  which  have  only  a  3ort  of  tribal  and  jorochial  interest,  and  only  a  few  of 
which,  like  the  Ten  Commandments,  are  wrought  into  the  beliefs  and  habits  of  nodern  people. 
But  even  the  minor  and  obsolete  laws  are  not  difficult  to  read  and  understand.   And  through- 
out there  are  those  marvelous  flashes  of  poetic  phrasing  which  light  even  the  darkest  pages 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Of  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  we  shall  say  a  word  presently. 

The  limitations  of  this  volume  do  not  permit  us  to  consider  even  superficially  each 
book  of  the  Bible  in  turn,  and  our  purpose  lies  far  away  from  scholarly  explanation  an  d  from 
.hat  is  called  Higher  Criticism.  But  we  may  in  a  sort  of  informal  commentary  remind  ourselves 
^^f  seme  of  the  outstanding  books  and  passages  of  the  Bible. 

Joshua,  the  successor  of  ?'oses,  is  distinguished  for  three  miraculous  performances.  He 
led  the  people  of  Israel  drysiod  through  the  river  Jordan.  He  took  the  city  of  Jericho  by 
means  of  trumpet  Digs  and  shoutings.  And  he  caused  the  sun  and  the  moon  to  stand  still.  The 
book  of  Joshua  i 3  an  epic  in  itself,  the  exploits  of  a  hero  and  the  history  of  a  people 
interwoven  with  myth  and  religion.   And  it  contains  at  least  one  minor  romance  vhich  is  mat- 
erial for  th(  novelist  and  the  playwright.  This  is  the  story  of  Rahab,  who  betrayed  her 
city  to  Joshua  and  was  spared  when  her  fellow- townsmen  were  put  to  the  sword.  Ibr  Joshua 
s  a  ruthless  general,  the  forerunner  of  Cr  jmwell  anc  many  other  pious  murderers. 

The  conquests  of  Joshua  were  not  so  extensive  as  those  of  Alexander,  but  they  bore  some- 
what the  same  relation  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  as  those  of  Alexander  to  the  history  of 
the  Greeks.  One  i  ifference  is  that  the  facts  about  ..ilexander  are  fairly  weel  established, 
whereas  some  of  the  triumphs  of  Israel  ascribed  to  Joshua  3eem  to  have  taken  place  after  he 
slept  with  his  fathers.  But  that  is  a  question  for  historians,  and  the  answer  to  it  does 
not  affect  one  way  or  another  the  literary  value  of  the  vigorous  narrative.  And  whoever, 
assuming  a  scientific  attitude,  is  inclined  to  argue  about  the  astronomical  disturbances  is 
taking  a  really  unsientific  attitude  toward  literature. 

T  .e  next  book  is  Judges.  Near  the  beginning  of  it  we  meet  one  of  the  heroines  of  the 
Bible,  Deborah,  in  her  way  as  fine  a  figure  as  Joan  of  Are,  though  we  .no/  less  about  her. 


She  inspired  Barak  to  lead  their  people  to  victory.      And  after  the  victory   aha  and  Barak  sing 
a  duet  of  exultation  and   praise  which  i3  said   to  be  one  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  poems.      It  con- 
tains that  wonderful  phrase  wh  ich  many  victors  and  nany  hopeful  of  victory  have  used:    "Tie 
stars  in  their  course   fought  against"--  whoever  the  enemy  was. 

Judges  also  contains  the  dramatic  story  of    >amson.     He  belongs  to  the  breed  of  legendary 
superhuman  heroes  like  Hercules.     His  revengeful  self-sacrifice    is  a  supreme  tragic  climax. 
The  finest  poetic  development  of  the   3tory  i  s  T'ilton*  3  "Samson  Agonistes,"   and  the  theme  is 
effectively   treated  by  the   French  composer  ^aint-   aens  in  an  opera  which  is  extraordinary 
amon*  modern  operas  in  having  a  dignified  and  coherent  plot.      If  we  seer   to  be   stressing 
those  parts  of  the  Bible   vhich  are  narrative  units,    there  is  strong  justification  for  this 
emphasi8.     As  Robert  Loui3  Stevenson  pointed  out,   narrative  la  the  "typical  mood"  of  litera- 
^_ire.      "verybody  is  ready  to  listen  to  a  story  on  almost  every  occasion,   whereas  we  often 
find  it  difficult  to   fix  our  attention  on  an  argument  or  an  explanation  of  fact.     The   Hebrew 
writers,   like   the  writers  of  all  other  races,   conveyed  much  of  their  wisdom,   and  part  that  is 
on  the  whole  best  remembered,    in  some  fom  of  story.      The  Bible   is  rich  in  narratives,    which 
are  of  two  principal  kinds,   t  iose  which  purport  to   chronicle  events  and  those  which  teach 
moral  lessons  by  allegory  and  parable.      This   is  true  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the 
Hew  Testament.     For  the  central  theme  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  biography  of  Jesus,   and 
Jesus  often  spoke  in  parable;   indeed  it  is  his  favorite  method  of  instruction. 

After  Judges  is  the  great  little  Book  of  'uth,   in  four  short   chapters,  less   than  a 

TMndred  verses  all   told.     This  brief  story  is  said  to  be  very  important  for  the  much   that  it 

Implies  about  the   status  of  wonen  and  the  laws  of  inheritance  aimng  the  early  Jewish  tribes. 

However  that  may  be,   the  much  that  is  implied   for  mo^st  readers   is  a  profound   and   tender  patho8; 

the  hearts  of  two  women  are  revealed  with  an  emotional  power  which  is  quite  beyond  analysis. 

The  toughest  cynic  must  rejoice  in  the  happy  ending,  by  which   the  lives  of  two   tfo^en  are  ful- 

filled-a  rare  thing  in  human  experience  and  unique  in  03d  Testament  literature,    tfhere,    as  a 

rule,   the   *orld  bears  heavily  on  men  and  women  ;.like.      The  notive  that  makes  this   story 

universal  is  homesickness,  which  al  ost  everybody  has  felt.     Keats  in  his  "Ode  to  a.  Night in- 

t 
gale"   c  ndenses  this  beautiful  pain  into   three  lines  which,   like   the  original  Bible   story, 

make  us  all  believe  in  one  kind  of  miracle- the  miracle  of  expression: 


•    ,  Perhaps  the   self-same   3on^  thnt   found   a  path 

Through  the   sad  heart  of     uth,   when,    sick  for  home, 
'  She   stood   in  tears  er.id  the  alien  corn. 

The  four  books  of  Kings,   which  in  our  Bible  are  divided   into  two  books  of  Samuel  and  t.vo 
of  Kings,  are  the  otory  of  the  nost  splendid  days  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,   when  Israel  triumphed 
under  great  men  and,   according  to  the  indignant  prophets ,  abused  its  triumph,    forgot  God,   and 
went  the  bitter  way  of  punishment,   defeat,  and  captivity.      These  four  books  are  a  suoerb  epic, 
solid   and  noble   in  construction,   like  a  great   arch.      There  must  have  been  a  least  one  master 
poet  at    .ork  on  these  books,  and   perhaps  there  were  many,   for  epics    '.row  and   are   probably  not 
the  creation  of  single  minds. 

See  how  the  story  builds  up.      Samuel,  a  devout  and   valiant  man,    struggles  against  ex- 
ternal and  internal  enemies.     But  he  grows  old,  and  his  sons  are   feeble  and  corrupt.      ^aul 
I^Pis  called  in,   a  tragic  character,    not  equal  to  the   task,   finally  humiliated   and  rejected.  His 
son,   Jonathan,   a  brave  fighter  and  a  fine  soul,   later  the  bosom  friend  of  his  chief,   is  not 
strong  enough  or  old   enough  to  take  comnand  of  Israel.      All  this  is  a  mounting     reparation 
for  the   coning  of  David,   the   supreme  figure  in  the  Old  Testament,    captain  and   poet,    a  marvel 
of  physical  prowcr.s,    for  he  slew  Goliath,   and   a  man  of  intellect,    for  he  "behaved  himself 
wisely." 

It  is  easy   to  understand    ?hy  the  biblical   writers  made  David   the  forefather  of  Jesus. 
Whatever  the   genealogical  facts  may  be,    the  literary  and  spiritual   descent  is  clear.      The 
^new  king,    the   new  hero  must  be  derivea   from  the   stock  of  the  bravest  of  the  old  kings.    David 
is  founder  of  a  new  royal  house;   Jesus  is  founder  of  a  new  kingdom  of  heaven,   or  rediscoverer 
of  an  old  kingdom.      7)iat  'avid  wore  purple  and   gold  and  Jesus  went  barefoot,    that  David 
fought  in  bloody  wars  and  Jesus  was  a  pacific  non-resistant,   tha  t  David  was  guilty   of  adultery 
and  Jesus  led  an  immaculate  life— these  incongruities  may  puzzle  the  religious  side  of  our 
minds.     But  as  human  stories  they  are  perfectly  explicable   and  not  inconsistent  at  all.   David# 
even  more  than  Joseph,   and  mush  more  than  the  s  me  what  shadowy    ^aul,   is  a  real  flesh-and-blood 
character.     Like  all  epic  heroes  he  is  vcile-:   in  myth  and  endowed  with  superhuman  qualities. 
But  we  seem  to  know  him,  his  passions,    sorrows,   angers,  his   tolerance  and  affection,   his  exrra<- 
ordinary  strength  of  .vill  and  his  quite  ordinary    veaknesses.     He   is  as  definitely   drawn  as 
Achilles  in  the  "Iliad."     Some  of  the  Uible  narratives  are  confused  or  indistinct.      The  story 
of     avid  is  a  nasterpiece. 
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•  And   almost  equally   clear  and   st  on:;  la   the  atory  of  David* s  son,     olomon,    the    tise,    the 
magnificent.      Solomon  in  all  his   glory   is  not  a  mere  man;    he   is   Israel   in  all   its    -$.  ory  at   its 
greatest  period   of  wealth  and  «:xpanoion.     The  writers  are  eloquent  in  V.eir  descriptions  of 
the   splenoor  of  the  kins  nnd   his  possessions.      And  there   i3  a   strain  of  apthos   in  this;    for 
the  accounts  were   written  after   Israel  had   fallen  on  evil  days,   end  the  chroniclers  look  buck 
with  evident  regret  to   the   time  when  the   Jews  were    prosperous.      There  is  more  ver,    ■   contradic- 
tion in  the   character  of  the  traditional    'olom  n,  which  may  well  have  been  a  contradiction  in 
the  character  of  the  actual  man.     He  is  a  paragon  of  wisdom,  even    -ithout  nine- tenths  of  the 
wordly  proverbs  and  saintly  utterances   that  vrere  later  attributed  to  him.      At  the  same  time 
he  is  foolish,   at  least  in  his  old  age;    for  he  is  let    into  idolatry  by     omen  (biblical  writers, 
both  Jewish  and  Christian,   put  an  undue  heap  of  responsiblity  on  women  for  the   troubles  of  this 

Wf  world),   and  he  does  not  leave  his  kingdom  in  sound   condition.     His  immediate  successors  are 
not    ]Uite  worthy  of  father    'olomon  and  grandfather  David. 

Tith  tht    decline  of  the  temporal  kings  ccnes  the  fiercest  of  the  prophets,   Elijah,   and 
after  him  his  disciple,  hlisha.     They  are  miracle- workers  ,  who  is  3ome  of  their  deeds,   like 
the  dividing  of  ths  Jordan,   look  back  to  1'oses,   and   in  other  deeds,   like   the  raising  of  the 
dead  and  the   increase  of  the    7idow*  s  food,   look  forward  to  the  I'essiah.      But  they  are  not 
very   lovable    characters.     Their  unsucccs8ful  attempts   to  keep  the  people  in  the  true  faith 
seem  to  havt   made  then  hard  and  vengeful.      The  punishment  evoked  upon  errant  kings  is  under- 

^stanciable.      3ut  the  penalty  of  bloody  death  visiter   upon  forty  little   children  who  ^ocked 
Elisha  is  incredibly  ruthless,   if,  jthe  story  is  to  be  taken  literally.     The  Hebrew  historians 
evidently  di'    not  try  to  soften  or  explain  away  the  misdeeds  even  of  their  heroes  aid   pro- 
phets.     And   that  is   </hy  their  prose  is  often  so  brutally  powerful.      Indeed   the  things  which 
they  had   to  record  were  bitterly  tragic,    for  in  spite  of  two  or  three  good  kings,   such  as 
Hozekiah  and  Josiah,   things  went  from  bad  to   ,/orse;    with  the   fall  of  Jerusaler   at  the  hands 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,    king  of  iiabylon|   and   the  captivity   and   exile  of  the  Jews,   the   great  days 
of  Israel  were  at  an  en  . 

ttt   *"  b°°kS  °f  •■-**•■  •»*•*«  P—U.I  or  supplementary  counts  of  ..<*  that  has 
PP*ared  In  the  preceding  books.     The  next  ta.  book.,  Ezra  and  NeheMah,   recant  the  *eturn 
of  the  Je,s  fro,  Babylon  and  the  rebull  In,  of  Jerusalem     ^ese  books  s.ould  be    ;,  ,     ,1th 
the  t,o  book.,  of  ,sdras   (another  forn  of     zra).  wi.lch   for  reasons   too  corticated   to  e.olain 
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here  were  separated  from    the  books   ,/ith   ifhich  they  logically  belong,   and  were   ;>ut  in  the 
Apacrypha.      It  is  rather  cheering  to   cone   to    these  books   after  the    disaster  and   gloom  of 
Kings.     Nehemiah  and     zra  are  builders,   with  what  we  should  call  a  constructive   urogram. 
Kehemiah  restored  Jerusalem  in  a  physical  sense,   and  Ezra,  according  to   the  declaration 
imputed   to  him,   restored  it  in  a  spiritual  sense  by  rewriting  the  laws  and  records  which  had 
been  lost.     Kow  he  and   five  scribes  wrote  two  hundred  and  four  books   in   forty  flays  is  one 
of  the   finest   tales  in  the   story  of  books   ,   no  matter  whether  it  happened  or  not. 

And  let  us  say   igitn  that  the  question  of  what  happened  and   the  question  of  the  religious 
significance  of  any  recorded  event  are  the  business     of  the  theological     istorian.     Our  in- 
terest  is   in    ;hat  we  broadly  call  literary  quality,    though,   to  be   sure,  we   cannot  keep  the 
Tarious  kinds  of  interest  completely   separated.      It  is  a  matter  of  emphasis.      .Ye  are   certainly 
justified   in  emphasizing  strongly   the     iterary   value  of  the  Book  of  ]  . sther,  which  may  be  re- 
garded,  without  irreverence,  as  an  early  example  of  historical  romance.      To  the  Jews  (and 
therefore  to  the  Christians  -,7ho  took  over  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  almost  as  a  whole)  Esther 
was  a  sacred  book.      The  reason  is  that  it  exalts  the  wit  and  beauty  of  the  Jewish  queen  of 
a  Persian  king.     She  and  her  foster  father,  Torrtecai,   turn  the  tables  on  Hainan  and   save  the 
Jews  from  destruction;    in  memory  of  this  the  Jews  still  celebrate   the  feast  of  Pari]  . 
Whether  this  story  be  sacred  or  "profacc"    in  the   true  sense  of  the  'word),    it  is  a  haiir-rising 
story.     Murder  us  plotting  and  counter-plotting,   with  a  b-autiful  intelligent   voman  at   the 
l^fcenter  of  it  all — this   is   surely   the  richest  kind  of  romantic  material.      The  narrative  is 
direct  and  condensed,  so  condensed,   indeed,   either  b;    accident  or  by  literary  art,   that,   as 
the  familiar  phrase  runs,   "much  is  left  to  the   imagination." 

A  sister  heroine  to  Esther  is  Judith,    //ho  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible 
Immediately  precedes  Esther.      In  our  English  .Protestant  Bible  Judith  has  been  relegated  to 
the  Apocrypha.      7e  who  are  merely   literary  can  follow  the   fortunes  of  a  lady,  especially 
when  our  adventure   is  so  simple  a  thing  as  moving  from  one  book  to  another.      The  adventures 
of  Judith  are  not  simple  but  are  exciting  and  creepy.  How  she  charms  Holofernes  and   cuts  off 
his  head    /hen  he  is  drunk  makes  a  stirring  tale.      The  literary  form  77hich  we  call   the  novel 
is  a  modern  invention,   but  prose  narrative  involving  plot  and   character  is  very  ancient. 

To  be  continued  next  month. 
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,  Bible  Versions &  ft«sw  (Phe  Baalaw 

There  are  four  English  versions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  clerrnnd  to-day: 
Douai  Version.    1582-1610.    (Romanist.) 
King  James  Version.   1611   (Authorized.  ) 

Revi3ed  Version.    1881-1885.    (American  Revised  "Version.    1901.) 
Jewish  "Version.    1917. 
The  Douai  Version  was  made  in  the  town  of  '  ouai   in  Northern  France.     Modern  editions  of 
this  version  differ  somewhat  fror  the  original,   but  the  Bible  used  by  Roman  Catholics  at  the 
present  day  i3f   on  the  whole,   the  Douai  translation.      The  Tonr.n  Catholic  Bible  differs  from 
the  Protestant  Bible  not  only  in  rendering  but  also  in  the  order  of  the  book3,   the   titles, 
|^W)f  the  books,   and  the  nur.ber  of  the  books.      The  books  of  the  Apocrypha  are   acce  ited  as 
cononical  and  appear  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Bible  scattered  among  the  various  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The    peculiarity  of  the  Douai  Version,   by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  Protesttnt  ver- 
sions,   is  the  fact  that  it  i?as  translated   from  a  Latin  manuscript.      The  earliest  manuscripts 
of  the  Old  Testanent  are  in  Hebrew,   and  of  the  New  Testament   in  Greek.      7hen  Rome   c  nquered 
the  world,   and  Latin  became  the  speech  of  the   people,    there  was  need  of  a  translation  of  the 
Bible   into  Latin,    into   the  vulvar  language,  or  the  language  of  the  vulgus,   the  crowd.      The 
Douai  Version  is       translation  of  the  Latin  translation  called   the  Vulgate. 

m 

^~  The  King  Janes  Version  is  known  a3  the  Authorized  Version,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

it  was  never  authorized  by  the  King.  Later  editions  had  printed  on  their  title  pages,  *Appointe< 
to  be  read  in  the  churches,^  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  a  tthorization.  The 
Kin-*  Ja'-es  Version  was  r.ade  during  the  lifetime  of  Shakespeare— the  Golden  Age  of  English 
literature. 

The  Revised  Version  of  the  King  James  was  begun  in  1870  at  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
by  two  committees,  British  am  \meriean,  the  latter  advisory  only.  The  new  Testament  was 
issued  in  1881,  and  the  whole  Bible  in  188o  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Presses.   In  1901  the 
surviving  members  of  the  American  committee  published  through  Nelson  in  New  York  the  American 
Revised  Version  embor'ying  the  readings  they  had  previously  suggested  and  other  Sj  roverents. 

The  revisions  had  been  undertaken  for  two  reasons: 


1.  Because  of   the  discover}-   of  fresh  Bible  nanuscripts. 

iVhen  the  xvin^  James  Versi  n  of  the   ^ible  was  nade,    there  had   not  yet   been  discovered 
the   three  oldest  manuscripts  of  the   Bible   '  nown  to-dayf 

The  Vatican  manuscript   (in  the  Vatican  library,   Rome.) 

The  Sinaitic  manuscript    (discovered  on  i't.    -c>inai,    and   now   in  Leningrad.) 

The  Alexandrian  nanuscript  (in  the  British  I'useum.  ) 

The  discovery  of  these  three  manuscripts  gave  to  trnnslators  a  Bible  text  older  anr  rore 
accurate   th-in  any   the;    h  d  had  before,   and  so  nuch  new  light  was  thrown  on  obscure  passages 
in  the  Scriptures   that  a  fresh  translation  wa3  not  only  warranted  but  demanded. 

2.  Because  of  the  archairi   character  of  the  language  of  the  King  James  Version. 

So  many  words  in  t  ie  King  James  Version  are  obsolete,  or  have  lost  their  original  mean- 
ing  that  nodern  readers  no  longer  understand   then  in  the!  •  intended  sense.     For  instance: 
David   prays  the  Lord   to  enlarge  his  feet.      In  the  Revised  Version,    the  word  "enlarge"   is 
changed  to  "set  free."     This  original  meaning  of  the  word  survives  today   in  the  phrase  "at 
large,"  meaning  "free." 

The  Jewish  Version  of  the  Bible  is  the  youngest  translation  today,   raving  been  pub- 
lished in  1917  by   the  Jewish  Publication    Society  of  America.      This  is    iracticilly  the  first 
Jewish  Bible  in  English.      An  earlier  translation,  pade   by  Isaac  Leeser  in  1814,   in  Philadelphia, 
was  a  single-handed  effort  and   was  never  widely  read  by  the  Jews.     TTp  to   this  time  the  Fng- 
fish  Bible  used  by  Jews  has  been  either  the  King  James  Version  or  the  Revised.      Orthodox 
Jews  nave  preferred  the  Kin-;  J  arts  Version  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  use  the  name 
Jehovah,    the   ineffable  name  that  never  occurs  in  the  Jewish  Version. 

The  Hebrew  Bible  is  not  called   the  Holy  Bible,   but  the  Holy  Scriptures.      The  word  "B;ble' 
does  not  occur  in  the   Bible   itself.      It  care  fror   the  Greek  biblion,  meaning  "little  book." 

_     The  Bible  in  Braille. 

The  Bible,    complete,   20v.     American  standard  revised  version.    Irade  1   .   Copies  obtained   from 

the  American  Bible    Society,   Astor  Place,   New  York  City. 

The   Bible,   coroblete,   21v.   King  James  version.   Grade  1|   4fH,   BIA     Copies  obtained  from  the 

American   Bible.  Society   and    the  Braille   Institute  of   America. 
/ 


•    •  The  Bible  in  Braille. 

The'  Bible,   complete.    Americ-m  standard  revised  version  and   the  Kin:  James  version.    £Ov. 
each.  Copies  obtained  from  tht    American  Bible  Society,    Astor  Place,   New  York  City. 
25^  a  volume  to  readers. 
The  Bible,   complete,   21v.   King  James  version.  BIA     Copies  obtn  ined  from  the  Braille  Institute 

of  America. 
The  Bible,   complete.  74.T.   Authorized   (King  James  version.)     NIB 
The  Net  Testament.   Revised  version.  8v.  NIB 

The  New  Testament  in  modern  speech,   translated  by    /eymouth.   6v.   NIB 
The  Aoocrjpha.   Revised  version.  5v.  *TIB 
Bible     Tories  for  Young  People,   lv.   BIa 
^P-ble  Text3,    topically  arranged,   lv.    BIA 
Brown,   The  History   of  the  English  Bible,   lv.  NIB 
Daily  BibU      turtles,   edited  by  Tompkins.   2v.   APH 
Kirkpatrick,   The   Divine  Library  of  the  Old  Testament.  2v.  NIB 
The  Little  Children's  Bible.    2v.    Grade  1.   APH 
McAfee,  C.B.  The  Greatest  English  Classic;   a  study  of  the  Klag  James  version  and   its  influence 

on  life  and  literature.   2v.  BIA 
Vauro.  Life  in  the  "t'ord.   lv.  T.'IB 

0^  and  New  Testament  Bible  I  istory  of  Parochial  and  Sunday  Schools  lv.   each.   BIA 
Pater  son-Smyth.  How  God  Inspired  the  Bible.  2v.  NIB 

t;0%v  we  Got  Our  Bible.    2v.  NIB 

Our  Bible  in  the  }'akin<?.   2v.   NIB 

Pierson.   The  Key   7ords  or  the  Bible,   lv.   NIB 
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A  Daughter  of  Pioneers 

Bess  r:treeter  Aldrich  and  Her  Book3 

by 

Annie  ^ussell  Marble 

(By  request  of  a  render  from  Nebraska) 

I  can  3ay   that   I  do  think  "there  is  a  place  for  the   story  of  clean,   balanced   sentiment 
and  ronance.      In  regard   to  the  modern  novel  being  a  true  mirror  of  the  American  home,    the   trend, 
of  coarse,   has  been  to  write  of  the   fast,    ..igh-strimg,   disintegrating  home*      That   type  of  home 
is  as  American  as  the  type   I  write  about,   but  no  more  so.      It  no  more  represents  all  of 
America   than  does  my  type.     But  it  is  heard   from  far  more   than  the  type  fat  I  represent. 
After  all,    there  ore  not  very  many  of  us  who  are  writing  of  the   small-town,   financially- 
e  mfortable ,   one-man-for-one-w;ran,    clean,   decent   and   law-abiding  families.     As  stories  call 
'or  something  dramatic,    I  suppose   the  idea  is  that   there  isn't  much  drama   in  that   sort  of 
farily.      Bit   there  is  birth  there,   and  love  and  marriage  and   death  anc  all   the  u:)s-snd-downs 
which  come  to  every    family   in  eroy   to.;n,  large  or  snail.''     This  Ban*  and  sincere   credo  will 
find  echoes  throughout   this   country  among  increasing  numbers  of  readers  who  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mess  rtreet  Aldrich  as  author  of    'The  Rir    of  the  Prairie"   and  "Mother  Hason", 
and  have  found   such  acquaintance  sustained,    in  refreshment  and   literary   gro  rth,   by  later 
novels  like  "A  Lantern  in  Her  Baad**? 

Iowa   and   ,rebraska  of  earlier  days  live  ■gain  In   the  background   of  some  of  T'rs.   Aldrich* a 
fiction;    her  knowledge   is   inherent  as  a  legacy  not  ac  uiren  by   indirect  knowledge.      :he  was 
^^>rn  in  Cedar  Falls,    Iowa,    in  1B81,   of  a  family   that  bore  lar--e   part   in  Coloninl   and  Revo- 
lutionary history.     Her  grandfather,   Zimri     treeter,   was  in  the   first  Iowa  Legislature  as 
representative,  where  he  becave  noted   for  his   sound   sense  and  humor — troita  that   ! ave  been 
passed  on  to    this  novelist  anc   civic  leader.      Schools  in  low::,    including  the    ,tate  Teachers* 
College,    fitted  her  for  a  few  years  of  service  in  Iowa  towns  and     alt  Lake  City.      In  "arshall- 
town,    Iowa,    she  boarded  in  a  place  that  was  later  visualized   as  "Bee  house"    in  her  first 
novel,   "The  Rim  of  the    -rnirie". 

Romance,   not  unlike   the  kind  that   she   narrates   .vith  humorous   sympathy  in    ier  stories, 
c-jr-e  to  this  j    ung  teacher.     Usually   the  women  dined  in  one  room  at  "Robin* s  ve3t"    (the 

original  of  "Bee  louse")   and    the  men  in     nother.      one   day  the  men*s  roor   was   so   crowde      that 

i 

two  new-comers   -  them  were  placed  with  the   w  men;    they    were  t.vo  young  ren,    a   captain 

and  a  lieutenant    ,»  ,,ad  recently  x-etnrned  fro*  the     ^nish-.^erieen    ,ar.      Cnptain  c.,. 


"Aldrich   sat  near  Bess  Streetor— and   thus   the  romance  began.      They   were  married    in  her  birth- 
place    in  Cedar  Falls.      After   two  yeara    in  Tipton,    Iowa,   they  moved   to  Klmwood,   "  ebr^3ka,    /here 
IT.   Aldrich  was  banker  t\mi   attorney,   a-id    vuich  has  been   the   home-town   ever  since. 

Four  children  have  kept  1/rs.  ^ldrich  busy  and  happy — she  reversed   the  proportion  in 
'"other  I-.'sson" — for  she   had   three  sons  and  one  daughter.      From  the  first  she   has  conquered 
distractions  mid  learned  concentration.     Her  first   short  story,    to    ?in  a  prize  from  the  Ladies 

e  Journal, in  1911,   was  written  "while  the  baby     -a     having  her  nap."     Like  the  Fason  home, 
rers  has  been  filled  with  jolly,    lively   children  with  a  keen  wit  and  mea^e  restraints  of 
wholesome  good  cheer,     -he  writes  me:   "I  wish  y  u  OOftLd   look  Into  my  home.      I  have   never   in 
my  life  envied  one  of  the  big  writers.      I  have  often  wished   I  eoulc   write  as  well  as  some, 
but  never  have  I  been  jealous  in  any  way  of  their  successes.      In  just  one  point  have  I  had 
^^n  unholy  desire  to  try   their  ir.ettltj,   to   r\in  a  race  in  competition  with  them,   and   have  the 
satisfaction  of  seein -them  temporarily  worsted.      If  I  could  only   set  them  down  at  my  desk 
in  the  noisy,   noisy   Aldrich  home  and  der  bo     that   they  neet  a  short-story   contract  or  turn 
out    their  next  book  and    see   their  dismay  as   they  realize    the   sftt.n^s    in  vhleh   they  r.u3t 
work,   then  would  my  wicked   glej*  be  apparent.       '  have   .written   with   three  babies  tumbling  over 
my   feet,    .vith  a  house  of  paper  ctolls  under  my  desk  and   their  five-year-old   owner  demonstrating 
a  cyclone    vith  them,   with  one  eye  on  ■  cookin  •  real   and  the  other  on   the  story  in  hand,   with 
grarmar  grade  boys  making  kites  and  bows  and   arrows  around  me,     ?ith  hi^h  school  age  young 

ople  planning  a  party  while  I  worked. ■     She  adds  her  uncert  inty   whether    >he  r^eeds   the   noisy 
household  "just  as  a  solist  needs  the  orchestra— whether  I  have  written  because  of  the   children 
or  in  s  ;ite  of  them." 

That  first  prise  utory     hette.    her  a -petite  to   write  ^nf t,   with  hi-^h  hones,    she   c   oected 
to  "repeat   the   thrilling  experience."     Her  mer  ory   is   still  keen  of  the  eisappointmctft   nnd 
delays:      "The  editor  had  written  as  though  he^ould  be  de'ighted  with  anything  of  mine,  and 
I  went  at  my   second   story   with  all  the  cadifidence  in  the   forld.      Then  it  was  that   I  found 
to  my   sorrow  the  path  to  the  literary  narket  was  a  long,   hard,    stony    path — for  not  only  did 
the  Ladies  Homa^/.-irnal  not  take  the  second  story,  hut  neither  did  anyone  else  for  rany  a 
weary  month.      It    vent  everywhere  **ut  was  repcntedl;      -ejected,    finally  selling  to   a  small 
magazine  for  twenty   dollars,   ni\&   I   ,7ould  have  taken  a  dollar  for  it.      I  h-  lesson  then 


.Like  all  homo-multin  g  writers,  Ira.   Aldrich  was  dependent   for  her  oninuance  in  her  zest 
upon  the  attitude  of  her  husband.     His  co-operation  from  the  first  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
1925,   was  inspiring  and  sustained.       lien  domestic   choa3  seemed  almost  destructive  of  >possible 
/riting,   he  would   urge  her  to  persist  and  would   add  practical  help/ulness  to  his  advice. 
The  first  fiction  a;)»eared  under  a  pse;  don;,m.      3he  tells  me:   "In  a  sort  o^  foolish  fashion 
(ostrich-like)   I  hid  behind   the  pen-nare  of  T'argaret  Dean  otevens  for  several  year3.      It  was 
a  combination  of  my  grandmother's  nones.      I   felt  a   timidity   in  having  my   stuff  read — the 
typical  amateur's  print-fright,  which  is  the  writer's  sta^efright." 

There  was  more  than  chance   in  this  U3e  of  ancestral  nares.      Ever  present  in  the  memory 
and    imagination  of  I'rs.   Aldrich  were  pictures  of  pioneer  days  when  her  grandfathers  «d  grand- 
^fe  were    d   neers,    vhen   the;     traveled   over  the    lonely   trails   in   schooners   r>nd   en  ured    ..ant 

and  hardships  with  undefeated  courage.     Her  father,    like  Henry  !'ason,   was  a  son  of  the   soil. 
Ee  had    come  from  good  old   farrier  stock.      As  she  writes   in  "Mother  Fason":   One  of  his  earliest 
recollections  wa3  lyin^  flat  on  the  bottom  of  a  prairie   schooner  and  watching  the  conrse 
*ila   grass  billow  away   from  the  bi^  wooden  wheels.      Saeaa— ffiaantari  im rents  he-  totrld  Mft  his 


On  her  mother's  Bide   ./ere  pioneers,   as  well,     /or.en  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  who 
lived   joyfully  and  bravely,   without  any  complaints  of  the  self-denials.     For  year3  !rrs. 
Aldrich  planned  to  write  a  novel    vhich  should   be  memorial  to  her  mother  and  other  pioneer 
^[women  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska.     "Father  cane  to  Iowa  in  1852,   driving  an  ox-team,   nnd  mother 
core  in  1854,   driving  a  tear,  of  horses,"   she   said.      In  later  years   when  the  daughter  once 
referred  to  those  early  days  of  _>rivation,   the  mother  retorted,   "Oh,    save  your  pity!      We 
had   the  best  time  in  the  world."     After  the  erection  of  the  ronument  in  Oklahoma  to  "The 
Pioneer    .'oman"  ,  I/rs.    Aldrich's  long- cherished  desire  began  to   ^row.      ^he    vould  raise  a 
literary  monument  to  such  wimen,   typified  b;    her  own  mother,  but  supplemented  by  tales  of 
those  early  da^s   from  the  reriniscenses  of  other  families.      She  asked,  over  the  radio,    for 
extracts  from  journals  and  letters,    for   family  traditions,   and   she  received  rany  responses 
so  that,    in  a  way ,  "A  Lantern  in  Her  land",   became  a  composite  work  of  daughters  of  pioneers 
of  Io.ta  and   •iebxaska. 
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For  nineteen  months    3he   gathered  raterials  for  this  memorial   story.       'hen  she  was 

ready   to  write,    ./hat  more  fitting  ti   le  than  that   suggested  by   her  favorite   noet — onone  of 

'  her  favorite3 — Joyce  Kilmer? 

Because   the  road   una  steep   and  Ions?, 
And  through  a  dark  and   lonely  land , 
God   set  u{K>n  my  lips  a  song 
And  put  a  lantern  in  my  hand. 

Abbie  I'acKenzie  Deal,   clasping  in  her  arms  the   calf  skin-covered  box  brou^it  by   the 
schooner  waipn  to  Cedarto.ra,   ia  the  ancestre33  of  her  author  ./ith  a  fe-.v  adaptations.     The 
mother  of  Mrs.    ..ldrich,  driving  a   team  of  horses  from  Lockport,    Illinois,  with  her  widowed 
mother  and   five  brothers  and  sisters,    passed   the  first  ,/ inter  in  a  sheep-shed,   cleaned  end 
sheltered  by   ::uilts.      .'he  taught  district  school  in  a  log  cabin,   "boarding  around"   and  re- 
ceiving twenty  dollars  for  three  months*    service.       "hen  she  was  married  on  New  Year's  Pay, 
1^^351,   the   lurniture  was  moved  from  a  lo/,  cabin  to  make  room  for  the   quests,   and   the  bride 
"descended"   ladder  from  a  loft,    stopping  backwards,      one  of  her  few  treasurer;  gifts  4qt 
her  "trousseau"   was  a   silk  sbtt*l   sent  from  Chicago  by  ox- team. 

Those  *ho  !:now  Mrs.   Aldrich  well  find  her  composite  photograph  in  the   characters  of  vother 
Vason  and  her  dau  £*ter,  Marcia.     like  the  former,  she;   is  resourceful  and  practical,    tireless 
in  kindl:    deeds  and  sand  judgments.     "Can  I  cook?"     "Can  T  breathe?"    is  her  answer  to  a 
curious   inquirer  about  her  daily  life:   "Three  huge  meals  three  tires  a  day,    for  a   ^irl  and 
three  boys  with  the  largest  appetites  in  the  world.      I  could   take  a  nrize  for  patching  at 
■lit:   country   fair."       'ith  her  talnkling  eyes  and  easeful  manners,   ho.vever,   she   is   the  older 
people  and  children,   and  Tod  iieeson,  who  brought  the  coal,  and  Lizzie  Beadle,   the  town 
dressrnker.    .    .    .   After  all,    the  old  world   needs  more  of  them— these  people  who  turn  to 
joyousness  as  the   tides  run  to  meet   the  rcon."     Some  of  :  arcia's  experiences  as  training- 
teacher  *ere  memories  of  her  author* s  o/;n  days  and  unexpected   testings. 

Vith  all  these  ad-irable  qualities  as  w- man  and  writer,  !  rs.  Aldrich  tfould   not  have 
gained  the  widespread    popularity  v/hich  ta  hers  without  the  babbling  humor  of  her  creative 
work.      Three   qualities  form  her  equipment  as  novelist— sincerity,   sympathy  and  huror.     The 
first  never  becomes  preachment;    the  sec  md   is  sanely  balanced  by  insight  and   knowledge  of 
human  defects;    the  third  Is  spontaneous  and  -varied.       3ie  can  be    ironic  as  in  the  portrayls 
of  Mrs.    -erkins  and  her  efforts  to  make  Tlllle  "stretch  her  a  uld"  or  the   di3iiiU3ioned  an- 
ticipations of  father  and  mother— "Conrad s  in    ^,est  of  their  Youth,"  on  their  return  to 
their  college  reunions. 
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.     Honors   and   recognition  abroad,    as   weil  as  in  thi^  country,   have    cere   to  Mr  a.      ldrich   in 
reoent  months,        one  of  he     stories  have  been  fiLred   with  success  here  and    in     n^land,   another 
ha^  been  chosen,   "The  I'an   Tho  Caught  the    "eather"— for  inclusion  in  the  annual  "0.   Henry 
Memorial"   collection.      It  is  natural  for  blind  people  to  enjoy  her  3torit  s   .vith  their  hur.or 
and    their  sane,   brave  philosophy  of  daily  living;   nany  of  her  pages  are  in  the  Brr. ille  type. 
Looking  bac :  ove     her  years  of    >eristent  "will  to  write,"  and   the  dela;,  s  in  "arriving"    in 
the  earlier  years,  she  saya:   "I  have  sold  every  story   I  ever  wrote.      I  do  not  believe  thi8 
is  due  to  any  Tine    writing  on  my  part,  but  to   the   fact  that  I  made   it  my  busines8  to  under- 
stand  th     market.      Thile   I  was  many  times  disappointed  in  the  failure   to  sell  a   story,    I  waa 
not     isouragei,   but  kept  re-writing,   re-typing  •  nri   submitting  that  story  until  it  did  sell. 
There  are   no   ohort  cuts  in  the  writing    :ame.      I  believe  that  the  lord  may  give  us  talents,  but 
fetl  do  not  believe  He  hands  them  to   ua  on  silver  plattera  with  the   privilege  of  cashing  them 
imme  lately  at  the  b  rik.      It  is  a  lon^,   long  tr^iil  a-»7ind I  ng,   and   I  have  not  at  any   time  found 
any  alternative  for  hard  work." 

As  novelist,  Mrs.   Aldrich  shows  cross-aections  of  life   .vhere  she   i3  absolutely  at  hore, 
both  in  her  contacts  and  her  mental  attitude.      >>he  is  recorder,    in  these   stories,  of  many 
similar  American  homes  of  fun-loving,   sturdy  loyalties,   finding  the  contentrent  in 

the  round  of  littles 
That  lar  ;e  life  compound. 

She  is  modest  and   sincere  as  she  writes  a  la3t    /ord  ab  >ut  her   ./ork:     "Life  has  been   ,7holesone,  - 

^  sane  and  happy  for  me.      I  make  no  pretense  to  have  added   anything  much  to  the  literary  vorld. 
I  have   set  down  life  as  I  have  found  it,  knowing  that  many,  many  people   in  this   ./orld  have 
known  it  as  I  have  —  a  thing  of  ningleci  happiness  and  aorrov,   little  pleasures  and   little 
disappointments,  dees  courage,  high  faitii,    grief,   laughter  and   love.  » 

Editor's  note:      Among  this  author's  books  the   following  are  in  braille: 
The  Cutter. j.    .;v.    APH 
A  lantern  in  her  hand.   5v.  BMP 
Mother  ?  -ison.    .^v.    APH 
The  ri^-  of  the   orairie.  4v.   CPH 


Louisa  May  Alcott   (Born  November  1832  -  Died  March  1888).    From 
Short     tudies  of  American  Authors,  by  T.,,7.Higginson. 


The  career  of  !i3S  Alcott  has  not  only   given  pleasure  to  nany  readers,   and  res!    benefit 
to   not  a   few,   but   it  has  afforded   an  example  of  .That  may  be  nccorplisied  by   talent   -^nd    in- 
dustry'  in  the  way  of    /orldly   success,   and  this  of  rather  a  hi -h  kind,      "he   fulfilled   that 
which    is  to-day   the  dearest  drear  of  so  many  young  women,      rarning  her  living  first  by 
domestic  service,    she  soon  passed  beyond   that;    by  her  own  unaided  pen  she  lifted   an  exceed- 
ingly  impecunious  household  into  lifelong  independence  and   comfort;    and  she  nursed,    in 
what  *as  for  hin  luxury,   the  extreme  old   age  of  a  father  whose  ideal  and  u  tworldly   nature 
had  made   it  very  Lard   for  hin  to   afford  ordinary   comforts   und   advantages  to  her  youth.      This 
she  did  without  tricks  or  meanness  or  ^elf-puffing;    without  feeling  jealousy,  or   inspiring 
kanta  *  niunu        he  had  the  delight  of  sending  sunshine  into  a  myriad  of  scattered  horea,   and 
of  teaching  many  youn z  girls,   doubltesa,    the   way   to  a  more  generous  and  noble  life.      She  was 
also  always  true   to  her   principles,  outside  of  literature,  was  never  afraid  of  unpopular  c 
causes,  or  forgetful  of  needy   friends.     She  earner   in  nil,  doubtless,  nore  than  that  hundred 
thousand  dollars  which  is  popularly  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  as  the  standard  of  her 
pecuniary  success;    and  how  large  a  part  of  this  she   spent  for  others   will  never  be  known, 
as  she  ordered,   with  judicious   foresight,   that  her  letters  and  napers   should  be  burned.      In 
view  of  all  th  s,   she  would  doubtless  be  selected  by  vast  numbers  of  young  girls  as  their 
ideal    7onan,   and   if  the  qualitif cations  for   such  an  ideal  are  intellectual  ability  and  a 
generous   use  of  it,    their   selection    ;ould  be  very    good.      It   is  rare   to  see  a  woman  who,    if 
tried  by  her  own  standard   and  that  of  those  immediately   around  her,  has  led  a  nobler  or 
more  completely   satisfactory  life  than  Louisa  Alcott. 

But  since  we  ought  nsver  to  be  satisfied,   either   with  ourselves  or  with  anybody  t  lse, 
and  since  one  of  the   chief  uses  of   the   study   of  fine   character  is  to   discover  wherein   it 
could  be  yet  finer,    there   is  always  a   lesson  to  be  drr>  wn  from  the  very  limitations  of  each 
career.      The  finest  then  *  t  ever  expressed  by  PTowells,   I  think,   is  where  he  suggests  that 
success   itself  may    xrhnss   seen  very  ^uch  like   failure,    seen   fror-   the    insice;    ad    there  are 
few  eminent   jer.         ,         ;babl;  ,    so   sunk  in  conceit,    tnat   they   ooald    not  afford    to   others 

certain  warnings  tm    /ell  mm  axsnplea  fror    tJ.eir  o  vn  aohievenents.     The  obituaries  usually 
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mi,88    >uch  warnings;    indeed,    they  are  apt   to   turn  expressly  away  from  them,   and   think  it 
a  little  U'. generous   to  draw  them;    the   00  usequeoea  betas,   that  such  obituaries  are  as 
valueless  a.)  an  inscription  on  a  tombstone,    and,   like   that,   re     ice   all   character   to  a   level 
of  eomonplace  and  conventional  virtue.      There  are,    perhaps,   but  two  points  of  warning   or 
even  of   limitation,    that   need   to  be   suggested   in  connection    vith  T'iss  Aleott's  brilliant 
career;   but  each  of  these   is  of  some  weight. 

First,    it  is  fair  to  ask   why   this  valuable    Itfo   ./as   cut  off  30  early,— at  fifty-five, 
insteac    of  i i  ±t;  -eight,   this  last  bt;ing  her  father's   tern  of  years.      7as   it  not  because 
she   burned   the  candle   too  desperately,    /rile  his  burned  calnJLy,   and   at  times  even   feebly? 
Of  late  years  she  had   suffered  repeatedly,    it  is   state.  ,   froir:  nervous   prostration   and  other 
(disorders  coming  fror  excess  of  work.     She  never  had  any  leisure:    she  was  al /ays  overvorked. 
Grrsnt  that  this  evil   care  largely   from  those  exacting  dsaaanda  of  ac'r-  irers  an<;   corrcsoonr  enta, 
.vhich  have  been  more  than  once  pointed  out  by  the  victims,   and  which  rake  it  often  hard   for 
a  really  useful   life  to   prolong  itself.     But  I  sospset  there  was  another  reason,    vhich 
seldom  fails   to   tell  upon  successful  authors.      The  late  James  T.    Fieles  once  told  re   that 
he  askeu  Charles  ieade,   when  at  the  height  of  h  i.3  fane,   **  "hy      o  yon    *ive  us  no  store  of 
those  delightful  shorter  tales  like   'Peg  Wofflagtoa^   and   'Christie  Johnstone,'  on   .vhich 
your  fare    vas  first   1  ounded?'1~."Becau3e,ri   said  P.eade  3imply,   "I  cannot  no  i  afford   it." 
Then  he   was  conaaratively  poor  and  unknown,  he  could  write  such   things:   when  he  had 
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^^ac  lieved  fame  and   fortune,  and  acquire     the  habits   that  c  xoe  with  these,  he  no  longer  had 

the  leisure  for  masterpieces.      It  is  the   same  with  health,   tine,  and  life   itself.      The  young 

girl  who  earns  five     ollars  by  Iter  first  published     -tory  has  an  immense  sense  of  wealth: 

let  her  cherish  it,   for  she   fill   probably  never  feel  so  rich  a^ain.      A3  a  rule,   if  you  earn 

five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  you  spend   it;    if  you  earn  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,   your 

standard  of  expenditures  expands  to  natch  it;    and,    for  the  nost  part,    the  r ore  money  one 

earns,    ths  harder  it   is  to  take  a  vacation.     This  applies  to  those    rho   spend  roney   selfishly, 

but  it  applies    rlth  tenfold  force   to    those   -vho  are   generous.      So     hen  one  reads  of  *'is8 

Alcott's  caning  into  the  office  of   "The   ,/anan's  Journal,"  and  bringing  a   hundred   dollars 

that   she     had   earned  "before  breakfast,"   one  is  led   V>   ash  whether  it    toalri    not  have   been 
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better  not  to  have  earned  it,  than  to  give  it  away  so  lavi'      r  to  have  to  go  to  work 
after  breakfast  for  another  hundred  dollars,  instead  of  taking  a  da;  off,  -id  letting  the 


tired  brain  rest.      It  la  the   last  lesson  ever  learned  by   writers   and   artists,    to  be   wisely 
—       economical  of   the- selves,    and   to   spare   the  sources   fron    ;hieh  prosperity   and   usefulness 
too  easily   flow. 

The  other   lesson  goes  deeper.     Vis  Alcott':>  int<  llectual  work   itself  found   a  limita- 
tion in  its  grade  by  reason  of  its  ready   abundance,        he  had  the  ear  of  her   nubile:    she  was# 
as  was  saifl  of  her,   "a  benefactor  of  households,"  and    )erhans  she   did— it  is  impossible   to 
prove   the   eotrary — the  very  highest  work  of  which  she  was  capable     But  it  was  higher  for 
the   conscience  and   the  heart  than  for  the   intellect,      f^he   delineated   admirably   the  best  type 
of  plain,    simple,   loving,   affectionate,    intelligent  American  families;    and    she  has   sure 
allies,   and  will  long  have  then  in  every   circle  of  innocent  and  unspoiled    girls.     ^!ut  all 
this  is  scarcely  more  true  of  her  than  of  Hiss  Catherine  Be&gviok  in  the  last  generation. 
^^And  who   no.?  reads—the  more*  s  the  pity — 1'iss    -ed:.iekfs  tales?     The  same  oblivion  which 
overt -ok   these  is   fn3t  obscuring    the   popularity,   once  so  great,    of  books  like  "The  lamp- 
lighter"  and  "The    .'ide,   hide   7orld;'*  and  the  lesson  of  it  all  is,   that  for  permanent   fan*, 
there  must  be  a  certain  quality  of  art.     Ilu  ..lcott  never  equalled  her  first  successful 
work  of  fiction;    and   for  the  rest  of  her  life,   as  in  the   esse  of  Bret  Barte,   she   simply 
reseated   the  same  few  delineations.     They  were,  of  course,  more   innocent  and  healthful  than 
Harte's,  but  they  were  as  monotonous.      Children,  doubtless,   continued   to  ery  for  them,  but 
no  maturer  reader — at  least,   none  familiar    /ith  literature— cared   to  keep  the  run  of  them. 
Her  muse   was  dome-tic,    simple,   and   sociable:    the   instinct  of  art  she   never     a':.      It   i^ 
difficult   to  imagine  her  as  pondering  a  situation  deeply,   still  less  as   concerning  herself 
about   phrase  or  diction.      In  thla  she  .ms  curiously  unlike  Helen  Jackson,  who  was  an  artist, 
both  by   nature   and  by  habit,    and   who  was  able    to    *rite   "Romona"   so  rapidly   that  it  see 
an  improvisation,  because  she  had   faithfully   served  an  apprenticeship  in  literary    wrk. 

nrally  and    loeially  I  La      Vlcott  naj    Tel1,    ba  a  model  to  all  young  writers;    but  if  they  are 
moved  by  a  orofound   passion  for  the  art  of  writing,— if  the;     vish  to  reach  an  audience 
remoter  than  that  of  to-day,— if  they  wish  to  to  something  that  shall  add   to  the  lasting 
tre  sure  of  the  great  literature  on    vhich  they  have  fed,— they  must  look  beyond  her  to 
greater  and  r  ore  permanent  rodels. 


Among  her  books  these  are  in  braille: 

Little    <onen.   6v.   APH   (Oood    Vives,   English  title,  4v.   NIB)  One   of  the  beat   stories   for 
girls  ever  written.     Drawn  largely  from  the  life  of  I'iss  Alcott  and  her  n inters. 

Little  Men.  4t.  CPH    Sequel  to  Little  Women. 

Jo's  Boy3.   5v.   APH     Sequel  to  Little    tomen. 

Eight  Cousins.   4v.    APH 

Roiie  in  Bloom.   5v.   APH     Sequel  to  Eight  Cousins. 

Old-fashioned   Girl.   dv.  APH 

Under  the  Lilacs.   4T.   APH 

Aunt  Jo*  a  ocrap  Bag.   Grade  1.   CPE 
Editor'^  note:     An  entert   inin*  account  of  Louisa  Alcott  i s  to  be  found  in  "The  Portraits 
"of  American  Women,"  by  Gamaliel  Bradford  in  NYPL     And  for  young  readers  there  is  "The  Author 
of  Little  ^onen,"   by  Eggleston,   in  "Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans."  grade  1« 


Rex  Beach;   A  Humorous  Autobiography 

I  was  born  in  1877.     V*f  Silks  lived  on  a  farm  sp mtg  *hf*-«hilh\titmavt  Michigan  until   I 
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JWfe  reached   the  precocious  little  age  of  3even.     The  climate  was  fierce  and   the   g 


/ 
There  was  nothing  to  eat  up  there  except  frozen  apples.      At  this  period  my   father,    suddenly 
discovering  that  he  had   frozen  the  feet  off  every  member  of  the  Beach  family,   decider   quite 
wisely  to  move  :,outh~ as  far  *  uth  as   there  was  room  to  move.      We  started   for  Florida  via   the 
hasty  and   interesting  !'ississippi  river. 

"ell,   we  got  to  Florida,   engaged  in  the  business  of  growing  oranges  and   sending  Rex  to 
school,   and  froze  out  down  there.      7e  were  sorry — it  was  so  much  like  Mchigan.      Everybody 
went  broke.      This,   too,  was  like  Michigan.      There  was  nothing  to  eat  but  frozen  oranges.     So 
^fl   .vent  to  Chicago   to  study  law.      Every  morning  I  packed  a  law-book  under  one  arm  and  an  apole 
and   glass  of  milk  under  the  other,   and   went  1 awing.      All  to  no  avail,   however — all  to  no 
avail.      Then  I  learned  to  be  a  football-player.      I  introduced  myself  to   the  caotaia  of  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Association  team  nnd   said   I  felt  in  me  the  vicious  hunger  to   be  brutal  and 
wear  s  inguards  and   have  my  nam   in  snorting  papers  and  board  at  a  traini ng- table.     Ee  looked 
me  over  and  felt  my  bumps,    then  asked  me  if  I  was  a  good  player.      "Immense,"   I  assured  him 
with  becoming  modesty. 

"T,7here  have  you  played?"  he  inquired. 
fe  "In  the     outh,'    I  answered,  vaguely. 

"What  position?" 

"All  of  them."    I  blush  now  at  the  memory.      It  was  my  first  and   finest  lie.        ince  then 
I  have  often  tried  to  lie.      I  would  like  to  be  a  good  liar,   but   can* t  make  it  stick.      I  didn't 
know  a  football   from  an  electric  belt,   but  I  steeled  rr  self  with  thoughts  of  that  training- 
table,   and  he  tried  me  out.      I  met  the  team  and   played  all  that  season.      I  got  hurt  at  the 
first  practice  and  every  g  me   thereafter  something  worse  happened   to  me.      I  had  s  rains, 
lesions,   and    compound  fractures,   but   I   stuck   to   that  training- table,    for   there  were  no  frozen 
apples  nor  frosted  oranges  on   tha  menu.      iVe  won  the    championship  and    <vhen  the   season  had 
closed  I  mat  to   the  captain  and  acknowledged  my  deceit,   for  my   conscience  *aa  water-logged. 

HI  was  never  on  a   gridiron  in  my  life  and  never  saw  a  football   game  till   this  fall," 


said   I. 

.  •  "3o  I  judged    ./hen   I  saw  yoi    >la:  ,"   he  remarked,    ?fhich  went  to   s\ow  me   that  a   good    '  ie 
can't  be  improved  upon. 

Meanswhile   I  was  reading  Blaskstone,  but  I  didn't  like  the  plot;    there  wasn't  any  action* 
Kow  he  ever   got  into  the   "six  beat  sellers"   I  don't  kno.v.      I  put  my   feet  on  the  desk  and  read 
what  a  lot  of  hi  throws  had  to  say  about  "torts,"  "contracts,"  and   "common  law,"  but   never 


got  one  good  -d+oHfidb- laugh  out  of  the  whole  bunch.      I  preferred  Richard  Harding  1/avis  or 
George  Ade.     3— 'ittnWn"T   iriint    mi   i     itm    huut   for  wi tne»<)es      -\<   dragged    the™   into   coart, 
li—  T"-?  hfird  ""  ^hpirr]  nr>^  i  *>  ™y  +.«n  ^«H,ni.n  +«»i  a  »v  n    j,,m,j  .  w,~  their  clients  had  been  abused. 
My  tirr thjf •"■••  are  renl   lawyer.;,  orators,  you  >:now»  with  eloquence   to  burn.     The  only  eloquence 
I  ever  developed  was  when  I  drova  a  dog- Lean.      A  lot  t»f  ftfraoe  cllmta   'JHJfe1  -FOiacKs  ana 
jj^^A^^wT^ry-w^  ^fl  piTg^fo^v^-ir^n^o  names  sounded  like  a  bad  cough,   rm-1  most  of  ther    3nelled 


worse   then  they  tnunded,  ^asjgfc  went  to  Alaska. 

Ye3,   yes— a-seelcin g  gold.      To   exit  a  Ion",  .story   short,    I  found  two  honest  nen  in  the 
whole   country.      One  of   ther.   i:    i  -y    partner  now  in  a   claim  up   there    that   is   paying  us  :-noney 
every  year.      I  forget    v!.o    the  other  nan   rasa      But  I  went  broke— then  flush — then  broke— then 
broke  a^ain,   time  after  tine.      At  this  stags  of  my   career   I   developed  ny  genius  for  carrying 
things,   abo"ve  alluded  to.       'her  ever  there  was  anyt'.in.g  too  heavy  or   too  dirty  for  any  of  the 
Indians  to   tote  the  foreran  alwnys  used  to  yell,   "'There* s  Beach?"     And  little  Beach   came 
meekly  forward   and  toted  it.      BB— t iP.Ba~l--»tra.yed  away— so  they   put  n  bell  on  r?e.  x>t  so 

W-<*t*i~ca   a   puo    Sid    flawed  r/y   ears. 

After  I  had   stevedored   all  the  freight  that  had   to  be  transferred   from  the  United  States 
into  Alaska  I  went  back  and  mined   zinc  in  Missouri*      The   showed  me!      I  turned  a  promoter  next, 
never  having  been  a  promoter.      I  took  a  coal-dredge  to  Home   to   see  if  I  could  not  work   the 
beach.      I  found  that  I  couldn't.      Along  ffith  a  few  thousand  other  and  better  promoters  I 
went  went  broke  so   fast  that  I  buzzed.      I  decided  that  I  wasn't  a  real  promoter,    for  I 
couldn't     go  home  a.id    face   the  music,    and  yot  I  couldn't  keep  to   that   stearboiler  nor  even 
eed   any  Dart  of  the   fittings  to  my  engineers.      Tines  were  tough  in  Nome   that  year;    there  was 
ess  money  than  in  Michi  ;an  or  Florida,   nnd  no  upples,    so   I  girded  up  my  rubber  boots  and 
pt  busy.      I  wa3  game  for  any  financial  enterprise  from  pitch  and   toss  to  manslaughter.     The 
only   thing  I  barred   was   a  leac     ;ipe.      The  ni 'hts  were  too   short   to  use  the  latter,    anyhow; 


r 

there   wasn't  any    darkne.33   whatever.      I  tried   everything  from  vocal    lesson;}   to  lmgahoring, 
for  I   knew   there  must  be-    SOBS  Hilar   concealed  3one.There   in  the  world.     Meanwhile   the  engineers 
sat  on  my  dredge  and  ate   their  wage  in  the  most  extortionate  manner  possible,   flooring  dis- 
cordantly   for  employ  ent.      I  found   a  mine   and  hypnotized    the   owner  into   setting^   price  on  itt 
then  found   a  follow  who  had  a  roll  o     money   with  a  rubber  band   around  it  pinner*   u.>  in  his  in- 
side vest   socket  with  a  safety-pin.      I  talked  him  into  a  coma,      nd  before  he  had   recovered 
consciousness  we  owned   the   claim.      I  set  those  tender-handed  engineers  of  mine  at   work  with 
picks  and  shovels,  and   gloated  over  them.        e  struck  it  rich.      I  continued  the  glont.  T  en 
the  pay  streak  pinched  out. 

For  two  years  I  followed   the   game,    stampeding  from  Cook's  Inlet  to  the  Arctic,    a  little 
atter  of  three  or  four  thousand  miles,  mining,    prospecting,    speculating.     Sa*stima,X  was 
poor,    then  a^ain  I  was  broke,      "o  natter  how  evil  my  fortunes,    I  knew  they  were   certri  n  to 
get   .vorse.      Finally   I  came  back   to  Chicago  to   spar  for  wind.     liere   not  knowing  anything  about 
fire-brick,    I  of  course  engaged   in  the  brick  industry.      About   the  tine  I  got  so  that  I   could 
tell  a  brick  from  a  nosegay  of  pink  nasturtiums  I   took  on  an  interest  in  a  contracting  busi- 
ness,       e  built   furnaces,    erected   chimneys,   and    ins  tall ec  power   plants.      I  knew  less  about 
;.his  than  I  did  about   fire-brick,    but,   being  a  director  of  the   several  companies,   nobody 
dared   to  tell  me   so.      I  was  doing  very   well,    thank  you,     hen  a  friend  of  mine  put  me    rise  to 
a  perfect  mint  of  BOBay    that  was  goin-3  to   waste   in    .he  author  business*     i'e    >roudly   displayed 
^Ps  me  samples  of  his  own  handicraft  as  a  fiction-writer.      These  samples  were  printe      in  a 
arvester  company's  trade  journal. 

It  looked  easy  and  appealed   to  me  strongly,   for  an  author  doens't  have   to  carry  anything, 
not  even  a  suit-case  full  of  brick  samples.     'Try  should  I  fire  brick  for  a  living  after  that? 
I  asked  myself.     So  I   sat  down  and  manhandled  a  piece  about  Alaska.      I  sent  it  to  one  of  the 
big  New  xork  magazines,   thinking  to   start  it  at  the  top  and  let  it  work  down  to  "The 
oultr;  man's  I.eview"  by   the  natural  law  of  gravitation.     But  the  big  magazine  took  it;    and 
the  big  magazine  editor  come  out    to  Chicago  to   see  me.     Ha  introduced  me   to  a  lot  of  nice 
literar;    people   -7ho,   it  seems,  aid  hin  in  his   nefarious  job  of  publishing  a  magazine  onee 
every    thirty   days;  "This  is  Beach,"   he  s  ;id    to  them.      I  carefully  lapped   one  foot  over   the 
other  and   looked   bashful.    "Beach!   Beach!"    tiey  echoen.   They   knew  me.   The   evil   was     one. 


I  went   back    co   the  office   and    threw  bricks   around    the  room  u  itil   there    .vasn'  t   a    BaBpll 
left.      I  became  an  author.      I  went   to  Chicago,    rented  a  blank  office   in   the  Fine    \rts  Building. 
I   chose   the   nane   purposely,   locked  myself  in,   and    /rote  "The  Lootin-*  of  Alaska"  —  twenty 
thousand    .rords.     Just  like  that.      Then  I  started  "The  .pollers,"   also  a  nice  batch  of   short 
stories. 

My  appearance   in  Ne.v  "York  with  all  this  material,  my   u lunge  into   the  "literary    7orl  ri" 
there-ah,   it  is  like  a  dream,   a  bevildering  dream.      I  sold  the   stuff  ri  *ht  nnd   left.      I 
pulled  in     5,000  to  start   ..ith.      Then  T  went  out  with  a  club  after  anybody  thnt  had  ■  ney~ 
editor:,,    theatrical  managers,   everybody.     ?'y  slogan  was,   "Ho//  dare  you  have  money?     Gimme 
that!"  with  a  brus   ue,   un gentlemanly    gesture— and   I  got   it. 

But   I  am  not  a  real  author,    I  know.      I  feel  distrait,      I  ought   to  be  carry  in  7  so  me thing. 
^Plierefore,   whenever  I   can*  t  stand  it  niy  longer  I    30  up  to   Alaska  and  hunt  bear. 

Editors  Notes:      Anon  g  this  author's  books  the   following  are  in  braille: 
Flowing   sold.    6v.   APE 
Pardners.    2v.    .,  'H 
The   silver  horde,   ./v.    BIA 
The   3 pollers.    ,.v.     lFB 
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Book  Announcements 
Beveridge,   Albert  J.     The  life  of  John  Marshall.   24v.    1916-19     APH     FF     This  book  Is  equally 
Important  as  biography     nd  as  history.      It  is   because  Senator  Beveridge  not  merely 
stresses  the   importance  of  constitute  a-.l     octr  nes  from  the  poin     of  view  of  on  able 
lawyer  and  an  enlighteneo  historian,   but  nlso   supplies  for  them  a  rich  interpretative 
setting  that  his  accounto  of  Marshall*:]   great  caaea  are  ao  impressive  and   30  convincing. 
He  combines,    indeed,   the  broad,   impersonal  view  of  the  historian  with  the  penetration  of 
an  aatute  politican.     Few  writers  of  American  history  or  biography  ha"ve  been  qualified 
thus  aa  both  acholara  and  men  of  public   experience.      Contents:     Frontiersman,    soldier, 
lawmaker,   1755-1788.      Politician,   diplomatist,    statesman,   1789-1801.     Conflict  and   con- 
atruction,   1000-1815.     The  building  of   the  nution,   1815-1835. 
■^^ke,  Fdmund.     Speech  on  conciliation  with  America.    (To  be  emboased) 
Canfield,    i  orothy.     Basque  people.     APH     FF      A  collection  of  short  stories  baaed  on  true 

atoriea  told  the  author  while  she  was  living  in  the  Basque  country  during  the  war.     Her 
Pyrenean  people  are  as  true  and   convincing  aa  her  New  England  hlllsmen  in  Hillaboro  People. 
Catalogs.      A  union  braille   catalog  of  all  American  publications  in  grade  l£;    with  two  supple- 
ments incVi d  ing  all  titles  to  March,  1932.     This  was  prepared  in  The  New  York  Public  Library 
and  published  by  the  American  Braille  Press,   lv.  May  be  borrowed  from  libraries  distri- 
buting books    jrinted  by   the  U.S.   Government. 

>A  braille   catalog  including  practically  'ill  of  the  '  ngliah  publications  to  April,   1931, 
and  published  by  the  National   Institute  for  the  Blind,  Lone  on.   2v.  May  be  borrowed   from 
libraries  distributing  books  printed  by  the  U.:>. Government. 
Chase,  Vary  E.     The  golden  asse  and  other  essays.  2v.    1UJ0.  Ifl'P       These  essays  are  not  elaborate 
nor  scholarly,    they   point  no  moral  but  they   will   furni  h  •«  pleasant  evening  to  anyone  who 
wants  a  few  hours  ouiet  thought. 
Connell,  Pichar ;.     The  most  dangerous    same.   lv.    1924.     BlA    Embossed   for  the  use  of    .ome  teachers 
and  blind   adults  mastering  the  braille  system.     No  contractions^ 
Craven,  M.     Music  lessen  slues,   lv.   L031    CPH       hort  story  taken  from  the  Lelinator,  Septrrber, 
1931. 

Crownfield,   Gertrude.      The  feast  of  I oel ,   tales  of  Province,   lv.   1928     ARC     A  charming  little 

t 
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ook  of  Christmas  legends,   simple  and  naive,    .?ith  a  medieval  childishness,   rare  in  these 
days  of  sophisticated  literature  for  the  ver;    young. 

Dallam,   '7m.      Old  English  ballads  and   folk  songs.    (To  be  embossed) 

Day,  Clarence.      God   and  ray  father,   lv.    19.52.     ABFR       FF    7ou    vill  search  far  to   find   a3  much 
humor,    shrewdness,    character,    ironic  wisdor,  and  sheer  good   .vritin-3  in  an  e  -ual  number  of 
pages.     It  has  a  plot   that  holds  you  fast,  a  realistic  picture  of  a  kind  of' character 
that  was  never  before  exhibited  on  orinted   ;>ages  and  a  meaning  that  sinks  deep  into  you 
wftile  you  are  laughing.-  Yale  Review, 

Dix,  Beulah  M.     Allison's  lad.    lv.   lylO     H?     A  play  suitable   for  amateurs. 

— — -The  snare  and   the  fowler,    lv.   1910    HMP     A  play   suitable  for  amateurs. 

Duncan,  J.C.     Astronomy.    5v.   1930  edition.     APH     This  is   something  more  than  a  college   text- 
^W       book;    it   i3  a  compact   compendium  of  modern  astronomy.      It  is  scholarly,    clear  and  cogent, 

Eastrran,  Charles  A.      Indian  boyhood.    (To  be  embossed) 

Edwards,   77, A.     Roman  tales  retold.    (To  be  embossed) 

Emerson,  R.   \7.     Representative  men.   3v.    1850     CPH     T'iis  book  belongs  with  his  essays.     The 
American  essaj   may  be  3aid   to  begin  with  Tmerson's  Nature  pbulished  in  1836.   Contents: 
Uses  of  great  men.    Plato,      ./edenborg.  Montaigne.  Shakespeare.  Napoleon.   Goethe.   Plato; 
or  The  philospher.  Swedenborg;    or,  The  Mystic.  Montaigne;   or, The  skeptic.        akeroeare; 
or,   The  poet. 
^Kanck,  H.A.      Roaming   through  the   'fest  Indies.   CPH     (To  be  embossed) 

Gibbs,  Jeannette  P.     French  leave.    5v.    1930     APC     !  i  $it   novel    /ith  a  plot,   not  unusual,   but 
entertaining  and  well   sustained. 

Gregory,   Lady.      The  workhouse  ward.    lv.  BMP     A  play  suitable   for    mateurs.   Lady  Gregory  has  a 
profound  un  erstandin;  of  character  and  Irish   folk-lore. 

Hall,  Holrorthy,   Dseuconym,   and  Robert  HI  dlemass.     The  valiant,     lv.   1924.   HUP     From  "Jfodern 
religious  dramas**   compiled  by  Fred  Eastman.       mi  table   for  amateurs. 

Harloj?,  Ralph  V.      Gro.vth  of  the  United  states.   24v.   1925     ARC      An  admirable  college   text  cover- 
ing the    /hole  period  of  United  States  history   fron  the  days  of  discover;    and   settlement  to 

i 
the   election  of  President  Coolidge. 

Holmes,     liver    Vend  ell.      Poems.   2v.   1923.  HMP     Holmes  .ras  more  prolific  as  a  poet  than  most 
people  realize,  yet  his   fame  re3ts  on  only  a   fe.v  poems.     He  was  preeminently  a  poet  of 
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occasions  and   such  poetry  la  naturally  transitory.      The  .'/onderful  0ne-Ho3s  Shay,   The 
Charbered  Nautilus  and  The  Living  Temple  are  his  beat  known   poems. 

Hard,  Louis  L'.      :'r;ictic;tl   poultry- farming.   4v.   1928     APH       Of  Vilue  to  the  beginner  as  well 
as   to    the  expericncer;    both    si- all   an<'   large    3cale    soultry-f armin   . 

Jackson,  Josephine  A  and  Helen  l\  Salisbury.     Outwitting  our  nerves,   a  primer  of  psychotherapy. 
3v.   1952.  ABFR     second  edition  revised  and  enlarged.     For  note   see  July  number. 

James,   '.Vnu   Letters,   edited  by  Henry  James.    (To  be  cribossed) 

Jesaeu,   Alexander,    editor.     Representative  3hort  stories.   17v.    (To  be  embossed) 

Josephson,  Matthew.      Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.   6v.   1951.   BlA     FF       A  sympathetic  biography  of 

the   great  eighteenth  century  "Citizen  of  Geneva*  whose  theory  of  the  natural  goodness  of 
man  exercised  such  a  va3t  influence  on  the   subsequent  history  of  France  and   the  world. 
^R:irkpatrick,   John.      A  wedding,    lv.    1929     HTP       A  play    suitable   for  amateurs. 

Lincoln,  Joseph  C.  The  aristocratic  !'iss  Bre  vster.  8v.  1927  ARC  Another  Gape  Cod  story, 
ingenious  and  vigorous.  The  heroine  of  35  realizes  that  the  Brewster  money  is  not  so 
ample  end  her  subsequent  career  makes  a  g  ott   j  tory  • 

Looker,  Earle.      The   Thite  Bouaw  Gang.      19^9     APH     FF       T  ;is  gang  .vas  made  up  of  seven  small 

boys   .vho  marauded  and  rioted  in  and  around   the  v/hite  House  during  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration with  Que:)  tin  '  oosevelt  and   tie   author   a3  active  members. 

Wacy,  John,  editor.      American  writers  on  American  literature.    (To  be  embossed) 
^fcMarie,  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia.      The  education  of  a  princess.   9v.    1950     ATC     One  of  tve   la3t 

of  the  imperial  family  of  Russia,  granddaughter  of  Alexander  II  and   cousin  of  >Ticholas  II, 
tells  her  o.?n  story  and    thru  it  the  story  of  Russia's  3t  rmiest  years.     Brought  up  by 
her  aunt,    sister  of  the  empress,   Alexandra,    within  the  walls  of  various   oalaces,  Farie 
never  knew  a  natural  hone  life  and  experienced  one   tragedy  after  another — the  b-inis'ment 
of  her  father,   the  assassination  of  her  uncle,   the  failure  of  her  marriage   with  Prince 
Villiaw  of   >we(kn,   the   .var     nd    the  Russian  revolution  ,;ith  the     issolution  of  the 
Romanoff  family.     Here  in  America  whe:re,   after  her  resources  gave  out,    she  went  to  work, 
her  education   continues. 

Martin,  Everett  Dean.      The  meaning  of  a  liberal   education.   5v.    19T6.   Braille  Press  Fund. 

$ 

Chicago  Public  Library.  To  read  this  book  on  education  is  almost  equivalent  to  receiving 
one.  Vt.   Martin  discusses  .yhat  e  ucation  is  and  is  not,  condemning  the  utilitarian  aim 
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so   prevalent  today  and   pleading  eloquently  for   an  education  >thich  shall  make   a  oomolete 
human  being  and  reveal   the   spiritual  values  of   life.      His  book  of  the  most   gifted   is 
stimualting,   provocative,    ohalleagin  *,        brilliant  and  infomed   justificati  > n  tfor  the 
life  of  reason. 
Metropolitan  life  Insurance  Co.     First  aid.   Pamphlet.    (To  be  embossed) 
Miner,   B.W.,  Elwell,   F.H. ,   and  Touton,   F.C.     Business  arithmetic.   8v.    1828     API 
Murry,  J.  Middleton.   Jesus,  man  of  genius.    (To  be  duplicated) 
Muzzey,   David  B«     The  United  states  Of  America  (To    ^e  embossed) 
Priestley,  J.B.      I  for  one.    (To  be  embossed) 
Pyle,  Howard.      Otto  of  the  silver  hand.  2v.    1916     APH       Story  of  a  little  boy   in  the  middle 

ages  in   lerna  ny    7hose  gentle  spirit  stands  in  contrast  to   the  bitter  hates  and   fierce 

deud3  of  the   tines. 
Read,    B<  orge  H.     The  new  salesmanship,   lv.    1932     BIA     The  new  salesmanship  as  conceived   in 

this  book  is  that  form  of  selling  which  recognizes  that   service  and   ideasaare  the  things 

to  be     old  rather  than  goods  or  merchandise  and  that  therefore  everyone   is  a  salesman, 

regardless  of  occupation.   -  Foreword. 
Richmonr,   Grace  S.     Under  the  country  sky.    (To  be     upllcated) 
Riggs,  Austen  Fox.        Intelligent   living.    2v.    1929     ET.T     FF       It  is   the  author's  belief  that 

nervous  and  emotional      isorders  spring  from  '  adly  adjusted  human  relationships.      Intelli- 
tk  gent  li    ing  consists  in  ri  ht  relations  in  friendship,  marriage  and  family   life  and  it 

is  these  relations  that  Dr^Riggs*    discusses. 
Just  nerves,   lv.   1922     BMP     FF       A  physician  writes  this  out  of  his  expedience   with 

nervous  invalids. 
Sienkie.7i«z,  Henryk.    In  desert  and   wilderness.    (To  be  (r  bossed) 
Steffens,  Lincoln.   Autobiography.    (To  be    mbossed) 
Stern,   G.3.      The  Patriarch     APH     FF       Published  in  I  upland  under  the   title  "Tents  of  Israel." 

A  soli    ,  vigorous,   and   important  novel   .vritten  .vith  liveliness  and  distinction.      It   rovers 

the  history  of  a   ■*•  :  ,    c  ;sr  opolitan  Je.ri.sh  family.      The   story   Is   concentrated    in  its   -/omen 

and   in  Anastasia  Paboniz,  the  Patriarch,    i  woman  of  immense  vitality  anc1   ambftion. 
Talbot,  L.R.     Le  Francais  et  sa  pa  trie;    for  elementary  readinr,  in  schools  snd   colleges.   6v. 

1912.      APH 
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Tallmadge,   Thomas  E.     Story  of  architecture   in  America.    3v.   1927.   CPH     FF       A  popular  I  istory 
of    Mnerican  architecture,   beginning  with  Capt.  John  Jmith*  s  time  and   coming  do*i    to    the 
period  of  the    'oolworth  buil  ing. 
Tanner,    W.M. ,   editor.  Modern  f  mallear  es3ay3.    (To  be  embossed) 
Taussig,  T.W.   Principles  of  economics.    (To  be  embossed) 
Thompson,  Maurice.   Alice  of  old  Vincennes.  :iv.    1900     APH       Historical   novel  dealing  with  the 

life  of  the  old  ITorthwest  in  ^evolutionary  times,  and  with  the  love  3tory  of  Lieut.  Beverley 
and  Alice,   a  daughter  of  a  trader  of  Vincennes. 
Turner,  Frederick  Jackson.   The   frontier  in  American  history.   3v.   1920     ABFR     FF       Valuable 
scholarly  studies,  discussing  the   importance  of  America's  shif tin  {  frontier  and    the 
influence  of  the  *'«'est  on  American  development.     A  collection  of  addresses  and  essays 
which  have  helped   to  shape  modern  thou^it  on  American  historical  subjects  and  are   still 
timely   (1920)   but  which  have  been  buried  in  magazines  and   proceedings  of  historical 
conferences. 
Watson*  D»C.    Interior  decorations.   RWJP   (To  be  embossed.  \ 
7ilce,  Percival  (The  t*o    fo  lowing  titles  are  from  "Ten  olays  for  little  theatres",   1931, 

one  volume  each,    suitable   for  amateurs.  )The  lost  elevator.  HMP 
— —-Standi sh  pride.  T$£P 

Williams,   Blanche  C.      A  handbook  on  story   writing*    (To  be  embossed) 
Wolcott,    Frances  tf.     Heritage  of  years.    (To  be  duplicated) 
^^^orst,   i.F.     Foot- power  loom  weaving;    select  Ions.    (To  be  embossed) 

Young,  "Vastus/.  A  fortune    to   -hare;   with   oreface  by  Earnest  E.   Calkins,   lv.    1931  CPH     FF 

The  author  is  one  of  the  most  successful  insurance  salesmen  in  America.    Headers  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  may  remember  a  short  selection  from  this  book  which  appeared  in  the  July 
number.      In  this  narrative  Hr«  Young  tells  how  he  re-organized  himself,    changed   the 
output  of  his  "thought  faedfcry"    from  fear,   worry,    impatience  and  doubt  into  love,   courage, 
cheerfulness,   friendliness,    tolerance  and   justice  and  how  his  change  in  mental  attitude 
influenced  his  business  success  and  happinoM  in  life.     He  tells  hi3  story    simply  and 
earnestly  and  with  absolute  c  nviction.      It   is  well  worth  the  rending  of  any  one  who 
wants  to  take  a  new  grip  on  life.      To  the   feverish  exponents  of  modern  business  hurry 
Young  addresses  some   sound  paragraphs  -  a  sales  argument  for  sanity  and  common  sense. 
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Hand-copied  Books 

Aldis,   Dorothy.     Jane*  a  father,    lv.    192U.   Chicago.        An  amusing  tale  of  Jane'u  irresponsibl 
father.     Has  many  elements  which  will  find  an  echo   in  families  everywhere. 

Anthony,  K.S.     Catherine   the  Great.   7v.   1925.   Detroit.       As  fascinating  as  a  novel  is  this 
story  of  s  German  prince  »s  who  rose  to  the   throne  of  ttusaia  and  by  her  own  efforts  be- 
came a  power  in  world  politics* 

Beebe,   im.     The  edge  of  the  Jungle.    5v.   1921.     NTPL,   Portland,     acrancnto.      Delightful  essays 
on  jungle   life  around   |   camp  in  TJritiwh  GKiinna.     Combines  tht    authority  of  the  NaturMlist 
with  the  charm  of  the   skillful   writer. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel.     The  quick  and  the  dead.   7v.   ll>31«   LC       Mr.   Bradford  uses  his  favorite 

psychographic  method  in  these  portraits  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,   "Vilson,   Edison,  Henry  Ford, 
Lenin,  Mussolini  and  Coolldge.     A  readable  and  sometimes  provocative  book.      In  the  final 
essay  on  Coolldge,  "The  Genius  of  the  Average,"   he  is  at  his  be3t  while  more   thin  one 
critic  has  pointed  out  that  Mr.   Bradford's  camera  was  not  big  enough  for  its   subject 
when  tamed  on  Wilson. 

Braille,  Louis.     See  note  under  author,  Helen  Keller. 

Burke,  Thomas.     The  flower  of  life.   2v.   19ol     NJiL       A  small  masterpiece.     Jane,    the   central 
figure,   is  far  too  honeut,   far  too   straight  for  her  own  peace  of  body  and  mind.     Yet  no 
one  of  us   . ould  dare  to  say   -he  was  wrong.     The  beauty  of  the  book  lies  in  the   nortrayal 
■fe  of  Jane  as  a  character. 

Catherine   the  Great.   ><*••  note  under  author,  K.  S.  Anthony. 

Chesterton,  G.   K.     Man  who  whs  Thursday.     5v.   190B     Fiction,      sacrnmento. 

Clarke,   Isabel  C.     Eunice,   a  novel,    llv.   1919.   Chioago. 

Coatsworth,   Elizabeth  J.     The  Gat    /ho   went  to  heaven,   lv.   1930     Detroit.      This  was  awarded   the 
Newberry  Medal  by  the  American  Library   Association.      It  is  the  story  of  a  little    vMte 
cat  that  belonged  to  a  poor  Japanese  artist.       .'hen  the  artist  was  engaged  to  paint  the 
picture  of  the  dying  Buddha,  with  the  anir.ala  coming  to  say  farewell,  he  could   not  resist 
painting  at  the  end  his  little  w  .ite  cat.     Now  the  cat,  of  r>ll  the  animals,  was  the  only 

ne   not  present  at  the  death  of  Buodha,    30   the    priest3  were  furious     ith   the  artist  rind 
reoudiated     i-i  picture.     Next  momin,-  when  they   entere     the  temple  they   fo   >vd   that  a 
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miracle  had  occurred  and  the  little   oat  had  disappeared  from  his  place  in  the   picture 
and  had  reappeared  under  the  outstretched  hand  of  the   Buddha*      So   the  little   oat  went 
to  heaven. 
Conde,  Bertha.      A  way   to  peace,   health,   an<     power.   8v.   19?.f>.    Saoramento* 

Conrad,  Joseph*     Victory:    an  island   story.   9v*    191b.   LC,  NYPL,  Portland.      A  Swedish  nobleman, 
lives  alone  on  an  island  in  the   xmth  seas.     Pity  obliges  him  to  rescue  a    ;lrl  from  a 
travelling  "ladies  orchestra"   and  to  take  her  to  tils  retreat  upon  which  exciting  and 
tragic  ha  penings  follow*      There  is  more  of  action  thnn  in  most  of  the  author* a  books. 
Cox,  Sidney.     Robert  Frost*  lv*   1929.  Sacramento.      A  sketch  which  is  an  interesting  revelation 
of  the    *r  onality  of  one  of  the  moat  attractive  and   perhaps  the  moot  important  of 
modern  poets* 
fc    Craven,  M*     House  with  four  windows*     lv.   .°.acr«mento*   Fiction. 
Disraeli,  T'ary  Anne.      See  note  under  author,  James  Sykea. 

Ditraars ,  Raymond  L.     Strange  animals  I  have  known.   5v.   19;5l  NYPL      The  author  is  curator  of 
reptiles  and  mammals  in  New  York    toolorlenl  Park.     He  write  entertainingly  and  relates 
vivid  and  exciting  adventures*     particularly  in  creating  are   the  chapters  dealing   vith 
snakes  and  the  development  of  anti-snake   bite  scrum.      Incidentally  the  book   contains  in 
a  chapter  on  weather  one  of  the  simplest  explanations  of  that  subject  we  have  ever  seen* 
Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  cursing  out  the  weatherman  when  his  predictions  go  wrong, 
should  read  it* 
Durant,     ill.     The  case  for  India.   4v.   1920     LC,  NYPL,   Saornmento*     His  point  of  view  is  that 
of  Nationalist  In^ia*     Though  he  makes  some  effort  to  be  fair  to  the  opposing  canp,  his 
verdict  is  over  <helnin;$ly  in  favor  of  India,     on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  book 
will  be  referred  to  as  another  erample  of  mischievous  meddling  by  an  outsider  in  a 
matter  that  concerns  only  Great  Britain  and  India.     Casting  the  whole  weight  of  hie 
influence  with  the  side  that  has  enlisted  his  s.yruatby,  T'r*    Durnnt     as  done   that  side  a 
service  by  presenting  its  onuse— not  precisely   its  cane— so  clearly  in  such   short  com- 
pass*    The  Nation* 
Ellis,   Anne.     The  life  of  an  ordinary  woman.    6v.   1929.      acra'-ento*      This  title  is   in  the  nature 

of  a  misnomer.     The  woman  is  far  from  ordinary   and  the  story  she  tells  is  an  extraordinary 
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one.      It   la  the  autobiography  of  one   who  grew  up  In  the  environment  of  western  mining 

Maps. 
Far no 1,  Jeffery.      Another  day#   7v.   1020.     Sacirinnetc.        The   son  of  an  American  millionaire 

encounters  both  mystery  and  romance   in   <.a-,lrmd. 
Fleuron,   ^>vend.     Flax,   polio  dog.   3v.   1931.     NYPL       The  author  has  included  in  his  story  a 

etudy  of  a  wolf  dog's  eerebral  reactions   to  various  aspects  of  his  environment.     The 

story   is  told  with  sympathy  but  not  sentiment  dity. 
Garland,  Hamlin.      Trail-makers  of  the  middle  border.   lOv.    1926.      LC,   Philadelphia.      In  this 

book  tfhich  appears  to  be  part  biography,  part  fiction,   Oar  land   tells  the  story  of  his 

father  from  his  boyhood  days  on  a  stony  J'aine  farm  thru  his  pioneer  da:,  s  In  Wisconsin 

until  he  returned  from  the  Civil    var. 

m 

^^1  Her,  Jamee  J.      Famous  songs  and  their  stories.    3v.    1931     NYPL     A  collection  of  fifty- 
five   American  songs  with  a  short  history  of  each  as  wells  as  the  words  and  music. 
Oeller  has  none  a  remarkable    Job  of  condensation  and  his  information  is  accurate. 

Oreen,   Anna  K.     The  thief;   and  One  chance  in  a  million,  by    "ill  Payne,   lv.   Sacramento. 

Grey,    'ane.   The  nan  of  the  forest.  8v.   1920    LC     Adventure,     drey's  narratives  are  b»eathles» 
and  his  descriptions  vivid  and  reliable. 

Grierson,   Francis  D.     The  linping  man.  5v.    1926.  LC     NYPL     Detective  sto-ty  cleverly  handled. 

Herbert,  Victor.     See  note  under  author,  Joseph  Kaye. 
BCaye,  Joseph.     Victor  Herbert.   4v.   1931     NYPL.     Popular  biography  of  America* s  most  versatile 
composer  of  romantic  music.     Born   in  Irelsnd  and  educated  in  Oerrany  Victor  Herbert  did 
his  oreatlve   work  in  America.     His  operettas  were  everywhere  loved  nnd  sung  but  he  was 
on    .is  way   to  neglect  vfhen  the  ra  lo  revive     his  popularity.     V  vaciously  and  with  a 
wealth  of  nnecdote  Mr.  Kaye  gives  us   the  story  of  t  lis  extraordinary  life  and  at   the 
•ame  tine  he  evokes  a  period. 

Keller,  Helen.     Jiias  Keller  celebrates  a  si  #it   giver,    lv.    1929.   Cleveland.     This  is  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  Louis  Braille.      T  ken   from  the  New  York  Tires,   '  over  ber  1929. 

Kilbouvne,   Fannie.     Too  rany   parties;    The  Californlan,   by  Dyer;   and  Business  is  business,   by 

Blake,   lv.    Sacramento..    Fiction. 

i 
Lattir-ore,   Oten.      Byjroads  of  I'anchuria.   lv.      acra'    nto. 
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Lu'ts,  O.L.H.     The  gold     hoe.    6v.   19i50     LC     Li  £it   fiction. 

MacKenzie,  Jenn  K  nyon.     The  trader's  wife.  2v.   1030.     Detroit,  NYPL       A  poignant  description 
of  the  effect  of  Africa  and  the   slave  trade  on  a  newly  arrived   American  bride,   back  in 
abolition  days.      }uiet  restraint,    ^eat  economy  of  detail,   finely  conveyed  atmosphere 
distinguish   the  narrative  as  it  moves  to   its  inevitable,  conclusion. 

Morris,  Ann  A.      ' igging  in  Yucatan.   5v.   19,51.  Chicap.     A  record  of  six  yearn  spent  in  ex- 
cavating the  f'ayan  tt.nples  of  Chichen-Itza  in  the  Jungles  of  Yucatan.      The  author's  great 
enthusiasm  for  the   subject  and  her  savin,;  sense  of  humor  makes  this  book  the  best    >oseible 
introduction  to  archeology  for  boys  and  girls. 

Omar  Khayyam.     The  rubaiyat,   translated  by  Edward  Fitzgerald.    (First  version.)  lv.  LC, 
Philadelphia.       Also  available  in  grade  2  in  ■  number  of  libraries, 
fcpalmar,  George  Herbert.  The   problem  of  freedom.  ^>v.   1911.     NYPL       The  author  was  Professor  of 
philosophy  at  Harvard  University. 

Phillpotta,  Eden.   Peacock  House  and  other  mysteries.   TV.  1927     NYPL.      A  collection  of  psychic 
mystery  stories. 

Reese,  Lizette  fg     Selected  poems.   2v.  NYPL,  St.Loui3,     A  lyric  poet  of  worth,  of  understanding 

of  ability,   sufficiently  well  inatr  cted  in  the  traditional  English  poetry  to  be  able  to 

use  the  conventional  forms  readily  and  spontaneously. 

Rlnehart,  M.R.  Nomad's  land.   5v.   1926.  LC.     Days  and  nights  in  the  Egyptian  desert,   summer  on 

< 

a   Zoning  ranch  and  a  do-or-dle  flight  into   the  blue,   these  are  some  of  the  experiences 
wittily   told  in  this  book. 

Robinson,,   Edwin  Arlington.     Sonnets,   lv.      1928.     NYPL.     This  poet  has  wailed  Ion'  for  recogni- 
tion but  today  he  Is  placed  first  in  American    >oetry  by  many   critics.     He  is  one  of  the 
most  intellectual  of  poets.     Hia  ;^ift  ia  for  delineation  of  character  -  the  poets   inter- 
pretation rather  than  the  novelist' ■  development  of  character. 

— —The  man  against  the   3kyj   ■  book  of  poems,   lv.   1916.   JttFL*       T  e  11  tie  poom  -   th*    last 
one  in  the  book  -  is  said   to  be  the  best  poem  on     hakespeare  ever  written* 

Rockne,   Knute.     Autobiography.   6v.   1931.   Chicago.     ILuitai  with  prefatory  note  by  his  wife;   with 
an  introduction  and  postscript  by  Father  John  Cavanau;;h. 

Rosman,   Alice  a.     Jock  the     cot,   the  adventures  of  the     og  of  the  house  who  gave  up  torn  lift 


to  run  a  oountry  estate.  4v.   1930*  LC.      A  reel  dog   story,    oleasnntly   told. 
Sabatinl,  Rafael.     The  llon*s  skin.   7v.   1926.   St. Louis.  Historical  fiction. 
Shea,   Timothy,    pseudpnyT*.      arah  and  sou.   5v.    1929.   Cleveland.     A  good   atory  of  mother  love 

with  sufficient  plot  nnd  goo<    characterization. 
Sykes,  James.     Wary  Anne  Disraeli*   story  of  Viscountess  Bearonsfleld.   4v.    1928.   LC.     within 

the  Units  of  a  email  book  Vr,   ^ykea  baa  aepnrated   fact   from  legend  concerning  the 

amazing  woman  who  for  thirty- three  years  contented  Diaraell  whose  career  she  certainly 

furthered.      It   is  an  enga  ^ing  picture  of  Vary   Anne. 
Tarklngton,   Booth.     Claire  Abler.   4v.   1918.   Detroit,   D  dlas»     Thla  light  and  engaging  story 

is  another  of  the  aut  or's  pictures  of  jh  cric-m  youth  told   in  three  episodes:     Claire  as 

a  flapper,  as  a  heart-breaker  and  her  decision  at   twenty-five. 
P— — The   plutocrat.   9v.   1926.   Denver,   LC,  NYPL,  Philadelphia.     The -author  is  a  hardy  optimist 

and  romantic  who  knows  how  to  write.      His   pri**  quality  is  not  subtlcly  but  gusto,   "fhich 

is  a  rare  quality.      In  this  story    contrasting  types  offered  by  a  Mediterranean  cruise 

and  an  African  sojo  irn.sre  presented.     Two  French  s)inater3  and  the  better  side  of  an 
open-handed,  open-hearted  vulgarian  are  the  principal   figures. 
VanLoan,  Charles  E.     On  train  seventeen.   Iv.  LC     Light   fiction. 
William;!,   ikn  Ames.     Great  Oaka.   6v.   19.50.  LC     ft  frankly  ror antic  story  which  follows  the 

history  of  several  generations  that  lived  on  Great  Oake,   an  island  off  the   coast  of 
Georgia.     The   story  moves  at  an  entertaining  pace, 

A  Christinas  List 


Alden^      ?hy  the  jbhir-es  rung. 


Allen,  E.  E. .   editor.  A  sheaf  of  Christnas   carols. 
■>  *         '    . 

Bailey ^     The  holly   hed^e  and  other  Christmas  stories. 

V<V  /  / 

Bangsr     Little  b  »k  of  Christmas.   Full  ^peHing^--  <V 

Benny,   a  poen.      In  Child  life,    edited  by    "littler. 

Blanco^    Christmas   in  Paris*      In  flftscellanoous  aelections.   Grade  1. 

Christnas  legends  nnd   stories  by  various  authors. 

-2. 
irothers^     Miss  buffet's  Christmas   party. 

<\ 
Crowfieldf Gertrude.   The   feast  of  Noel,   tale^  of     ro\ence. 


'Dickens.     A  Chri3tma3   carol,   be  in?;  a  ,0ost   story     >f  Christmas.   Grade  lt     lv.    Grade   2  2y. 
„_- —      .  Christmas   stories.   lOv.    :irade  2 
Dillingham,    The   rabbit  windmill.   2v.   Grade  1. 
Ewin?;,     Christmas   crackers.    Grade  2. 

Three  Christmas  trees  and  The   willow  man.  grade  2. 

Karte.     How  Santa  Glaus   came  to  Simpson*  a  liar. 

Lag  rlof.   The  legeno  of  the  Christinas  rose. 

Locke,   Christmas  myster;  .   In  his  Faraway  stories.    Grade  2. 

V' 

Facy*      The   true  story  of  Santa  Claus. 

tfoore,  C.   C.    *Twas   the  ni  >ht  before  Christmas.    In  Child  life,  edited  by     hittier. 
^fcPichmonO.     On  Christmas  day   in   the  morning,   and  On  Christmas  day   in   the  evening. 
Riley,   J.  V.     Christmas  memory;   Dubious  "Old  Kris."   In  Book  of  joyous  children. 
mi th,  .editor.     Chri3tnas   in  legend   and  story,  a   book  for  boys  and   girls. 

A    r 

Tyler,   editor.   Christmas  stories  from  Twenty- four   unusual  stories  for  boys  and   girls. 
"VanBuren,   editor.   Selections   from  Christmas  in  modern  story. 
"Van  Dyke,   P.enry.   The  story  of  th<    other    "ise  man. 
'irner,  Christmas  stocking.    irade  2, 
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i    *inr      romance  of  a  Christmas  card, 
'.'ilkins.  Christmas  nasquerade. 
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Jewish  Literature;  from  the  Story  of  the 
World's  Literature,  by  John  Tfacy. 
Continued  from  the  November  number. 

The  moat  powerful  example  of  dramatic  narrative  in  the  Bible  is  the  Book  of  Job,  in 
which  there  is  contest  of  character  with  circumstance,  of  man  with  the  forces  of  evil  and 
adversity,  finally  saved  by  unflinching  patience  and  trust.   It  is  a  tram ndous  drama  with 
Kan,  Satan,  and  God  as  the  chief  persona.  And  quite  possibly  an  even  sterner  and  greater 
drama  underlies  and  historically  precedes  the  version  that  we  have.  The  idea  of  this  earlier 
drama  was  discovered  or  developed  b;  the  late  Torrid  Jastrow.   The  elaborate  learning  of 
Bible  scholars  is  far  beyond  our  scope.  But  Jastrow*  s  idea  adds  itTnensely  to  the  draratic 

^  interest  of  the  Book  of  Job.  He  t  inks  that  originally  Job  was  a  terrific  rebel  against 

Heaven,  like  ;atan,  or  Lucifer,  or  Prometheus,  that  he  refused  to  ^ive  in,  no  natter  ho/  ruch 
he  suffered.  His  rebellion  was  so  blasphemous  and  defiant  that  later  scribes  softened  and 
weakened  the  story,  made  him  merely  long- suffering,  and  rewarded  his  fidelity  vith  a  happy 
old  age. 

Tiatever  the  historical  basis  of  this  interpretation,  its  poetic  and  human  value  is 
evident;  it  enriches  the  story  if  it  does  not  explain  it.  The  drama  as  we  have  it  peters  out 
on  a  conventional  happy  ending;  Job  receives  riches  and  more  30ns  and  daughters  to  compensate 
for  the  children  who  were  taken  away  from  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  trials.   That  eompensa- 

■/  tion  is,  hum-inly  and  dramatically,  an  inpotent  conclusion.  Children,  even  seven  sons  ^nd 
three  "fair"  (laughters,  are  not  as  sheep  and  camels  and  oxen  and  a3ses  to  be  dealt  out  in 
quantity;  a  parent  lon^s  for  the  first  children  who  were  taken  away  fron  him.  One  feels  that 
the  curtain  falls  on  t  is  drara,  as  it  now  stands,  with  a  too  simply  sati3fnctor:  finality. 
But  if  the  drama  breaks  down,  the  poetry,  verse  by  verse,  is  sustained  up  to  the  last  chapter. 
Dip  into  it  almost  anywhere,  and  you  shall  find  a  golden  phrase. 

And  here,  as  we  pass  from  Job  to  the  Book  of  Psalms,  is  our  place  for  a  word  about  the 
poetry  of  the  Bible.  Those  ,7ho  read  Hebrew  tell  us  that  the  beauty  of  the  original  text  can- 
not be  rendered  in  another  Language;  and  they  are  probably  right,  for  anybody  who  has  tried 
to  translate  !'ron  one  tongue  to  another  knows  that  poetry  is  a  strange  fluid  that  somexhow 

spills  when  it  is  passed  between  vessels  of  different  3hapes  and  metals.  But  ve  have  reason 
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to  believe— and  many   scholar:}  to    ?hon  Hebrew   is   foster- rot her   if  not  mother   tongue   support 
the  belief — that  we    aho   inherit    tht    -nglish  Bible   are   wonderfully   fortunate,    that   if  we   have 
lost   something  by   not  being  able   to  read  Hebrew,    we  have   gained  much  by  bt  ing,    in  our  language, 
English. 

The  reason   for  tht     5-1  in  la   evident   if  we   consider  how  the  Bible   came  to  us.      The  Old 
Testament  was  in  Hebrew  and   in  another    -enitic  language,   Aramaic.      It  was  tr-in3late^   into 
Greek  some   tire  before  the  Christian  era;    the  Greek  version  is   called  the  H>eptuagint  from 
the  Latin  word   for   seventy,  because  according  to  tradition  the   translation  was  made  by 
aeventy  scholars.      There  were  also  Latin  versions;    the  text  prepared  by  Jerome  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  A. D., called  the  Vulgate   (that  is  "published"   or  "ftorrmonly   circulated"  ), 
is  still  with  some  revisions,    the  official  version  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.      Before  the 
■P^seV'  iteenth  century  there   ,?ere   several  English  versions  of  the  Bible,  partial  or   complete,   of 
which  the  most  important  is  that  of    Villian  tyndale   in  the   sixtee   th  century.      Tyndale  was 
a  remarkable  scholar,    familiar  with  Hebrew,  Greek,   and   Latin,   and  raster  of  an  English  style 
which  was  both  dignified  and  popular.     1  is   personality  still  lives  in  the  pagea  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  as  we  kno.v  it,   so  that  he  has  been  truly   called   the   father  of  English  prose,   for 
of  course   the  Bible  has  influenced  all  modern  English  writing,   even  writing  that  seems   far 
away  from  it  in  tone  and   substance. 

Then  at  the  beginning  of  the   seventeenth  century  the  Authorized  Version  was  made  at 

rthe  bidding,   or  irlth  the   sanction,  of  King  James,  all  circumstances  conspired   to  produce  the 
rich  poetic  prose  of  the  Bible.      It  is  no  wonder  that  many  pious  Englishmen  have  believed 
the  the  Lord   looked  with  special  favor  upon  this  work.      The  best  scholars  of  the  universltiea 
and  of  the  English  church  collaborated  in  harmonious  devotion  to  the  task.     Between  them 
they  knew  all   that  was  kno /able  about  earlier  Versions  of  the     criptures  in  all  languages. 
They   therefore  had  all  the  resources  of  ancient  languages  to  draw  upon  and   they  were  sensitive 
to  the  vocabulary  and   rhythms  of  Hebrew,  Greek,   and  Latin.      Thus  they   enlarged   the  English 
language    vithont  violating  its  native  structure  anr'    character. 

The  time  was  rips*  The  Sagllsh  language  was  at  exactly  the  ri  ^ht  sta$e  of  development 
for  the  rendering  of  books  full  ov  poetry  and  sonorous  prophecy.  For  it  wa3  the  great  ^ge 
of  poetry,   the  age  of  Shakespeare;    and   the    )rose  of  the   period  was  at  once   flexible  and 


^ 


Stately,  free  a.id  oolic ;  it  had  not  yet  been  subjected  to  the  rationalizing  process  which 
came  with  the  eighteenthect ntury.  Almost  every  master  of  prose  in  the  spacious  days  of 
Elizabeth  an<'   James  wrote  biblical  English,  or,  to  put  it  the  other  way  round,  the  translators 
of  the  Bible  wrote  Elizabethan  English. 

If,  therefore,  there  are  beauties  and  3hades  of  meaning  in  the  Hebrew,  and  perhaps  in 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  English,  yet  we  may  be  fairly  sure  that 
the  authorized  English  Bible  has  merits  peculiarly  its  own.   Indeed  several  corpetent  critics, 
acquainted  with  ancient  and  modern  versions,  have  boldly  declarer  that  our  Bible  is  of  all 
versions  the  literary  masterpiece. 

Let  us  insist  again  on  "literary,"  for  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  problems  of 

^  accuracy  which  have  no  doubt  been  satisfactorily  solved  by  the  later  group  of  ocholar^, 

i) 

n-lish  and  American,  ./ho  in  tht-  nineteenth  century  gave  us  the  Revised  Version.  Many  of  us 

who  are  not  at  "11  old-fashione<;  prefer  some  of  the  "authorized"  phrases  to  the  "revised." 
"Faith,  hope,  and  charity"  is  a  lovely  sequence  of  words  which  cannot  be  r  isplr^ced  by  the 
Jolting  monosyllables,  "faith,  hope,  ano  love."  The  revisers  tell  us  that  the  psalmist  does 
not  say,  "unto  thee  will  I  sing  with  the  harp,"  but  "unto  thee  will  I  play  with  the  harp." 
Tell,  maybe  bo;  but  it  takes  a  poet  to  sing  with  the  harp,  and  that  word,  "sing,"  will  go 
on  i   ing  above  the  authority  of  5)11  scholarship  past  or  to  come. 

It  is  in  no  nationalistic  spirit,  since  I  am  an  American,  nor  I  trust,  in  pro\incially 
^■i  'jiorant  limitation  to  the  only  language, I  know  well,that  I  suggest  a  comparison  between  any 
of  the  great  phrases  in  French  or  even  in  the  stalwart  German  of  Luther.   I  merely  make  the 
suggestion  without  argument. 

However  much  the  informing  genius  of  the  Hebrew  may  have  been  modified  or  overlaid  by  the 
genius  of  English,  the  English  translators  did  not  seriously  weaken  or  falsify  the  spirit  of 
the  original;  and,  as  the  Bible  tells  us  nore  than  OBOe,  it  is  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter 
that  counts.  The  translators  rot;e  to  their  task,  and  no  /here  more  splendidly  than  in  the 
poetic  book,  i.dch   lit,  in  the  heart  of  the  Old  Testnanet:  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
The  Song  of  songs.   These  books  are  as  full  of  metaphor  as  the  honeycomb  of  h  mey.   And  the 
melody  of  the  tongue,  be  it  just  or  Dot,  is  as  choice  silver. 

The  Song  o  '  5ongg  ends  in  a  bl  autiful  cadence:  "Make  haste,  my  beloved,  and  be  thou 


like  to  a  roe  or  to  a  youn*  hart  upon  the  nountain3  of  spices."  ^e  turn  tht  page  to  Isaiah, 
the  first  >f  the  long  list  of  solemn  prophets  /hose  note  is  often  lyric  but  seldom  lovely. 
Isaiah,  of  course,  is  not  the  first,  for  prophecy  la  as  old  as  T'oses ,  and  all  the  later 
prophets  go  back  at  least  as  far  as  Mi  Jan.  His  mantle  seems  to  have  fallen  not  only  on 
Elisha  but  on  all  succeeding  .soothsayers  of  Israel.   And  it  is  a  dark  mantle  curiously  woven 
of  gloom  -md  faith.  The  prophets  are  most  elo  uent  .vhen  they  are  deploring  the  sins  of  the 
people,  threatening  ther  with  the  punishment  of  God  (which  in  large  measure  the;  have  already 
received),  and  at  the  same  tine  exhorting  them  to  trust  in  God.   Whether  they  are  melancholy 
and  pessimistic  or  filled  ,ith  zeal  and  aooration,  they  are  almost  always  poetic;  the  gift 
of  expression,  and  there  seers  to  have  been  a  traditional  prophetic  st.  le,   kind  of  literary 
school  in  which  the  prophet  studied  his  masters.  The  form  sometimes  la  noparently  as  deliber- 
^Bate  and  self-conscious  as  that  of  any  modern  sophisticated  poet.   Take,  for  example,  some  of 
the  haunting  )hrases  that  begin  the  chapters  of  Isaiah:  "Woe  to  the  land  shadowing  with  wings/ 
"The  burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea,"  "The  burden  of  the  valley  of  vision."  Such  relodious 
lines,  whatever  the  original  lines  mny  be,  are  not  accidental  but  are  the  .vork  of  highly 
artistic  poets. 

Such  generalizations,  and  mnny  more,  apply  to  all  the  prophets.  But  we  must  remember, 
even  in  a  brief  survey,  that  behind  the  various  prophetic  books  are  more  or  less  distinct 
individuals,  /hose  separate  characteristics  remain  in  spite  of  the  later  Tiestly  editing 
to  .vhich  they  have  been  subjected.  And  the  differences  are  not  obliterated  in  our  English 

# 

*  Bible  .vhere  the  prophets  are  all  trn  asruted  into  That  Is,  in  spite  of  its  variety,  a  uniform 
style.   Isaiah,  trie  noblest  of  the  prophets,  la  at  once  judge  and  consoler;  he  denounces 
the  kicked,  but  he  proclaims  the  power  of  the  everlasting  Jehovah  to  redeem  Jerusalem  anr  cores 
at  last  to  a  vision  of  the  Messiah.  Ria  combination  of  severity  and  high  hope  reanlta  in 
almost  dramatic  eontraata  of  n  otion,  and  the  book  closes  in  a  beautiful  crescendo  as  if  it 
were  designed  like  a  symphony.  lame   scholars  believe  that  the  contrasts  in  Isaiah  are  in- 
consistent tlth  the  idea  of  a ingle  authorship,  and  they  sup  ort  their  belief  with  arguments 
that  are  no  doubt  valid.   Let  thea  dispute  ai  the;,  /ill. From  a  human  and  artistic  noint  of 

view  there  is  no  reason  7hy  a  poet  of  sufficient  genius  should  not  have  felt  and  expressed 

i 
these  many  moo  s.   If  Jewish  editors  and  scribes  long  ago  put  Isaiah  together  oui  of  originally 
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iisoarate  material,   they  did  the  work    vith  great  skill     nd  nadc  one  of  the  finest  and 
strongest  units  in  the  Old  Teatament. 

Jeremiah,   the   second  of  the   four  major    prophets,    is  not  so  majestic  as  Isaiah,   but  he  !• 
equally  passionate  and   in  his  way  quite  as  eloquent.     He  speaks  from  the  darkest  days  of 
Jewish  history   just  before  the  captivity,  and  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  he   suffered   imprison- 
ment and  exilt  .      It  is  no   .;onder  that  he  is  pessimistic.     But  the  pessimism  of  Jeremiah  is 
found  not  so  mich  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  as  in  Lamentations    /hlch  is  ascribed   to  him;    it 
is  from  that  book  that  we  derive  the  idea  which  informs  our  word  " jererriac."  Tht    prophet   is 
not  a  rere  calamity-howler.     He  is  a  rebel  against  the  state,   which  is  rotten,   an     against 
the  religion  of  the   state,    which  in  the  hands  of  the    scribes  has  become   fomallatlc   and   erpty. 
From   that  rebellion  rises  a  wonderful  idea    vhich  is  new  in  literature  anr    ahieh  leada  directly 

^    to   the  Ne»7  Testament.      If  the   state  baa  failed  and   if  the  relations  between  the    state   nod 
Jehovah  as  a  national  and    tribal  deity  have  failed,    there  remains  the  greater   thing,   the  re- 
lation between  God  and  the  individual.      "I  will  take  you   (saita  the  lord)  one  of  a  city,   and 
two  of  a   family."     The  ne  /  covt mant  is  between  God  and   vloever  believes   in  him.      Thus  the 
gloomy  Jeremiah  becor.es  the  prophet  if  not  the  originator  of  an  ide-     ,-hich  is  still   funda- 
mental  in  the   faith  of  millions  of  people.      This  vigorous  violent  man  who  hurls  metaahors  like 
spears  proves   to  be  the   greatest  dreamer  of  them  all.     And  the  somberly  beautiful  dirge,   the 
Lamentations,    nich  is  appended   to  his  book,    is  not  properly  his   last   ,vord.     His  real  last 
word  reappears  in  Paul*s  Solatia  to  the  Romans. 

W  Ezekiel,    too,   is  a  dreamer,   font;  of  visions  and  allegories,   which  are  elaborate  literary 

parables  full  of  i  plandid  inages.     The  parable  has  always  been  a   favorite  vehicle   for  convey- 
ing  reli^iou;   i  ea3.     Ezediel  is  a  great  Beater  of  the  parabolic  art,   and  he  is  the  forerunner 
of  much  apocalyptic  literature   (apocalyptic  means  revealing  the  hidden),  of  which  the  finest 
example  is  the  Revelation,   the  concluding  book  of  the  Ne.r  Tea  tenant.     The   apocalyptic  alle'pry 
is  v  r    effective  in  tiie  hands  of  a  true  poet.       'hen  Ezekiel  represents  the   fallen  king  of 
Egypt  as  a  ruined  cedar  with  broken  branches,    the   effect   is  rore  tra'ic  t     n  if  the  Pharaoh 
had  been  portrayed  throughout  a.  a  man.   3uch  is   the  nature  of  poetry,  of  the  imaginative 
faculty,   that  a  thin',  La  more  impressive  if  it  a±  is  disguised   (and  yet  not  d legal Bed)   as 
something  else.     Ezediel  does  not  conceal  all  his  thoughta  in  mysterious  wheels  and   clouds  of 
fire.     Ee   can  step  out  of  his   wrapping  o'"  flgarea   •    d  deliver  flagellating  rebukes  and  roral 
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precept a  in  plain  prose  like  Jeremiah.     But  he  ia   on  the  whole  the  moat  intricate  and 
fantastic  of  the  propheta. 

Daniel,  the  fourth  of  tho  maj<  r  propheta,   ia  the  most  adventurous  and  moat  popular. 
Probahly  the  Chriatian  and  Jewish  boya  who  have  been  nar.ed  Daniel  outnumber  all  the  Jeremiahs, 
Izekiels,    and  Hoaeaa  put   together  and  at  leist  equal  the     avids,  Joaepha,   rmd  Sazmiela.     Fuch 
hapDena  in  thia  Short  book  of  Daniel.     We  need  not  inquire  too   curiously  whether  theoe  things 
happened  to  a  man  who  lived  in  Babylon  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  or  in  the   imagination 
of  a  writer  who  lived  centuries  after  King  Nebuchadnezzar  was  dust.     The   purpose  of  the  book 
ia  to  console  and  inspire  the  Jews  and  this  purpose  is  realized  by  very  simple  r  eans.    Daniel 
is  a  seer  who   can  interpret  dreams  which  the  heathen  magicians  fail  to  read,  and  by  virtue  of 
this  gift  he  becomes  mighty  in  the  court  of  a  foreign  king.     He  is  immune  from  physical  harm 
^P^en  he  is  caat  into  the  den  of  lions,   and  so  are  his  three  friends    Tho  are  cast  into  the 
fiery  furnace.     Thus  the  superiority  of  the  Jewiah  intellect  and  the  power  of  Gtod  to  save   the 
Jews  from  thoir  enemies  are  both  demonstrated  in  dramatic  fashion.     The  visions  of  Daniel  are 
olear  as  a  tale   in  a  story-book  for  children;    indeed,   he  explains  his  own  dreams,   as  well  as 
the  dreams  of  the  king,  with  naive  plainness,    and   everybody   understands  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall— except  the  king  and  his  professional   soothsayers,   who  seem  to  have  been  ret:arkably 
stupid  even  for  heathen.     Daniel  is  a  son  of  3econd  Joseph,   for  both  men  by  their  wits  and  tte 
favor  of  Qod  win  high  places  in  alien  governments. 

The   twelve  brief  booka  of  the  minor  prophets  which   conclude  the  Old  Testament  decline  in 
interest  because  most  of  the  ideas  in  them  have  been  expressed  more  fully  and  powerfully  in 
the  preceding  books.     But  these  lesser  prophets  are  important  if  only  becnuae  some  of  the 
greater  prophets  owe  much  to  them.     For  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  order  of  the  booka 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  not  a  consistently  chronological  order.     Amos  and  Ilosea  were  both  among 
the  moat  ancient  prophets;    they  were  trail-breakers,  lamps  to  the  feet  of  later  writers, 
imoa  is  perhaps  the  earliest  prophet    Those  words  were  written  down  more  or  less  under  his 
direction,   the  first  to  think  of  prophecy  as  a  written  document  as  well  as  oral  teaching. 

And  Hosea,  although  what  remains  of  his  words  is  not  so  rich  and  abundant  as  the  words 
of  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah,   is  as  fine  a  spirit  as  either;   his   emotional  conflict,   like   that  of 
Jeremiah,  between  desperation  and  hope,  between   indignation  and  trust,  is  the  very  heart  of 
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the  Old  Test.ment.      If  he  was  relegated  to  the  appendix  of  minor  prophets,  the  reason  Is  not 
that  he  was  in  any   sense  a  minor   person.     Most  of  the  other  minor  prophets  do  seem  minor  in 
every   sense.      We  crmnot  leave   then,   without  reminding  ourselves  of  one  rcmarkabl*    short  book# 
which  tells  in  four   chaoters  the   pregnant  story   of  Jonah.     How  Jonah  was  cast  into  the   sea, 
was  swallowed  up  by  a  great  fish  (the  Bible  does  not   say   "whale* ),   and   was  "vomited  out  upon 
dry  land—such  is   the   fnmiliar  miraculous  story.      In  this   case,   as  in  some  of  the  exploits  of 
Daniel,   the  prophecy   is  expressed  in  terras  of  a  symbolic   adventure.     Johan  represents  Israel 
swallowed  up  and  by  the  gvace  of  God  delivered  or  reborn.     So  the  etory  of  Johah  has   immense 
significance.     It  is  one  of  many  expressions  of  the  idea  that  not  only  Israel  but  all  mankind 
is  to  be  reborn.     The  final  development  of  that  idea,    so  far  as  it  is  found  in  the  Bible,   is 
the   story   of  the  Christ,   the  New  Test<nent. 

^^  There  arc  many  avenues  of  approach   to   the  New  Testament,  all  of  which  are  broad  enough 

for  an  innumerable  multitude  of  pilgrims.     Let  us  approach  it  over  the  gt  nerously  wide  high- 
way of  biography.     The  New  Testament,   whatever  else  it  may  be,   is  the  biography  of  the  most 
important  individual  that  ever  lived  or  was  ever   imagined.      In  the  so-c-illed  Christian  nations 
no  other   story  has  been  so  widely  read  or  Recited  or  discussed;   no  other  chronicle   in  religious 
or  secular  history  has  affected  so  many  million?  of  people,      liven  people  who  are  in<  ifferent 
or  hostile  to  any   form  of  Christian  faith  know  at  least  the  outlines  of  the   story,   for  it  hae 
permeated  the   life  and   the   literature  of   all  European  countries. 

^t  The    3tory  of  Jesus,    indeed,    is  only  an  outline   as  it  is   recorded  in  the   four  Gospels 

of  Mat  the. v,  Mark,  Luke,   and  John,   and  the   ■uppleMntftTj  account   in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

The  gospel  narratives  taken  together  constitute  a  very   short  book,   which  becomes  still   3  lortar 

if  we  consider  the  passages  in    rhloh  one    papal  rapeats  another.     There  is   ■  ent  of 

irony   in   the   contrast  between  ttu.  brevity   of   this  biography  of  the  Prince  of  Peace   •  nd    the 

imposing  size  of  the  rumoira  of  sune  latter-day  politicians  und.  major-generals.      The  apostles 

and  their  irme  late  successors  were  not    jrinarily  writers;    they  were,    like  their  Taster, 

preachers  and   teachers  who  went  about  ins  liring  and  converting  the   ;uo  >le  by  word  of  mouth. 

And  even  tht    <,  istles  of       ul,   tin.    most  learned  expounder  of  the  teacv.1nYs  of  Jesus,    seem 

like   sermons   cot  nit  ten   to   writing  fr<m  necessity  became   he  could  not  at  the  time  visit  the 

i 

congregation  or  the  person  whom  he  addressed. 


Many  yearj  after  the  cruijlftxion  there    $rew  up  an  enormoua  literature,  which  of  course 
is  not   in  the  Bible,  and  whleh  has  been  wo  luminously  added  to   from  the   time  of  the  Church 
Fathers  down  through  the  nineteenth  century.     From  tht   material   in  the  New  Testament  and  from 
non-biblical  sources  many  later  writers  have    tried  to  reconstruct  a  coherent  Life  of  Christ, 
to  fill  in  the  historical  and   social  background,  and  reconcile  or  explain  tho  differences  be- 
tween the  several    gospels.      One  such  attempt,    the  "Life  of  Jesus"  by  the  French  philosopher, 
Ernest  r>enan,   has  become  an  accepted  literary  masterpiece;    I  Mention  It  as    in  example  but  do 
not  presume  to  assess  its  historical  value,   especially  as  its  sceptical  attitude  offended 
many  Christians  and  removed  it  from  the  region  of  pure  letters  into  the  vexed  realm  of  con- 
troversy,   where  I  have  neither  the  widsom  nor  the  will  to   follow  it. 

Most  of  us  cannot  hope  to  get  more   than  a   glimpse  into  the  great  mass  of  modern  litera- 
JKure   concerning  the  Bible.     There  la  undoubtedly  much  information  in  this  literature  for 
whoever  has  sufficient  learning  and    .mtience  to   find   it.     But  I  cannot  help  being  reminded, 
without  undui    frivolity,  of  the  remark  of  the  old  preacher  about  a  laborious  volume  of 
commentaries:     "It  is  a  great  book,   and  the  Bible  throws  much  light  on  it."     Though  the 
biblical  record  is   incomplete,   its  very   incompleteness  gives  every  reader  the  imaginative 
right  to  fill  it   In  with  his  own  dreams  and   conjectures;    the  New  Testament  narratives  as  they 
stand  are  extraordinarily  rich  and   clear  for  all  their  condensation.     Certainly  they  are  the 
basis  of  all  we  know  or  need  to  know,  and  until  the  ordinary  reader  Is  fairly  familiar  with 
them,  versey  by  verse,  he  will  not  have  occasion  to  30  very  far  into  the  literature  that  has 
Tjrown  up  about  them.     That  there  is  much  r.ore   which  ni-Tht  have  been  told  la   indicated  by   the 
concluding  words  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John:     "And  there  are  also  rany  other  things 
which  Jesus  did,  the  which  if  t  ey  should  be  written  every  one,    I  suppose  that  even  the  world 
itself  cuuld  not  contain  the  books  that   should  bo  written."     iftiat  those  things  were  we  shall 
never  be  told.      But  what  atands  written  is  enough. 

The  New  Testament  is  more  than  the    biograjhy  of  Jesus.      It  Is  the  extension  of  his  life 
through  the  disciples    md  apostles,   especially  Paul,  who   is  second  in  importance  only  to  Jesus 
and   without    those  genius  the  Galilean  might  never  have  conquered  the  western  world.     Between 
the  four  Gospels  and  Revelation  he   is   th*     principal  character  and   the   leading  thinker. 
Thanks  to  his  letters  we  know  not  onl\   his  theology,  his  intcroretntlon  of  the  message  of  Jesus, 
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but  his  own  character.   And  it  is  a  very  engaging  character,  courageous,  persuasive,  aTgresiva 
and  conciliatory.   It  is  possible  to  disagree  with  his  religious  and  philosophical  discourses, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  ithhold  admiration  for  hi  I  skill  in  expressing  hirself  or  for  his 
bravery  end  energy  which  are  attested  by  other  witnesses.   The  miracles  ascribed  to  him  may 
be  an  attempt  of  his  followers  to  magnify  him;  he  himself  laid  claim  to  no  power  exceot  the 
faith  that  was  in  him.   The  episodes  in  his  li;'e  .which  are  on  a  simple  human  plane  are  as 
credible  as  they  are  noble,  for  example  his  defense  before  Aglppa  which  in  its  adroitness 
and  boldness  i3  quite  in  keeping  with  Ids  letters.  There  surely  was  a  great  man,  resourceful 
in  difficult  situations  and  chamlng,  even  humorous,  in  the  fine  little  epistle  to  Philtnon. 
We  can  easily  agree  with  Agrippa:  "Almost  thou  persuadest  me.n  yor  Paul  overcame  the  "almost" 
in  many  who  heard  him  and  in  many  more  who  Cf*ne  after  him.  That  is  a  matter  of  history, 

l^^which  there  is  no  gains -tying. 

The  New  Testament  closes  wit  the  Apocalypse,  The  -evelation  of  St  .John  the  Divine.  It 
is  a  mystical  ooem,  full  of  ecstatic  visions  and  allegorical  figures  which  appear  in  swirling 
confusion;  and  to  the  attaint  to  resolve  that  confusion  there  has  b<en  devoted  as  much  poetic 
and  scholarly  interpretation  as  has  been  as  plied  to  any  part  of  the  Bible.  No  exalanation  of 
this  strange  book  mi  be  quite  satisfactory  to  anybody  but  the  man  who  makes  the  explanation. 
One  of  the  most  interest  ng  is  that  of  Emanuel  swedenborg,  the  Swedish  philosonher  and  theologian 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  based  his  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem  primarily  on  Pevelation* 

j«k  The  details  of  the  Apocalypse  must  always  remain  blind  and  Blurred.   The  main  idea,  in  its 
simplest  terms,  is  tht  promise  of  a  holy  city  which  shall  succeed  or  supplant  this  sinful 
world.   The  city,  like  r11  good  things  in  the  Bible,  is  for  the  faithful;  the  pit  still 
yawns  for  the  unbelieving.   The  contrast  between  fcht  lake  of  fire  and  the  city  of  clear 
gold  lightene  b^  the  glorj  of  God  is  poetically  an<'  artistically  -slendid  as  the  climax  of 
this  collection  of  terr  fie  and  consoling  books. 
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:  IX- 

Sketches  from  Living  Authors 
John  Buchan 
John  Buchan  was  bon  at  Perth,   Scotland,   August  26,   187ft  of  an  old  Border  family.     His 
mother  was  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Gladstone.     He  was  edueated  at  Glasgow  U  iYcrslty  and  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,   and  won  the  Stanhope  Historical  Prise  and  the  Newdl  -ate   prize  for  I  ngl  iah 
verse.     His   future  eminence  as  a  historian  wa.i  hinted  when  he   took  first  class  honors  at 
Oxford  in  history  and  philosophy.     At  Oxford  he  was  also  president  of  the  Union,    that  great 
debating  society. 

In  1901  he  was  called  to  the     n.^liah  bar,   •  nd   the  same  year  went  to  South  Africa  and  up 
to  the  Zambesi  where  he  shot  big  game,    fell  eternally  in  love  with  the  country   and  became  a 
^^ponvert  to  Cecil  R  .odes*    dre-ira  of  a  United  British  Empire.     At  tht    en     of  1903  he  returned 
to  England  and  th     English  bar,  working  with   Sir  Robert  Finlay.      In  1907  he  became  a  partner 
in  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,   publishers. 

The  war  brought  to  him  one  of  his  greatest  opportunities  for  service.     The  London  Times 
sent  him  to   the  front  as  a  correspondent  in  the  spring  of  1915  and  he  was   present  at  the 
second  battle  of  Ypres.      In  1916  he  Joined  Sir  Douglas  Haig*  s  staff  as  intelligence  officer, 
wa^  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Sonne  and  was  recalled  In  January  1917   to  take  the  supremely 
important  post  of  Director  of  Information. 

It  was  this  war  service,   joined  to  hia  gifts  as  narrator  and  historian,   which  enabled 
^him  to  write  "John  Buchan*  s  History  of  the  Great  "?ar",   1921-22. 

As  a  romancer,  Mr.   Buchan  has  written  many  volumes,    including  "Qreenmantle,,"*The  Three 
Hostages,"  "The  Dancing  Floor,"  "Vitchwood,"   and  "Castle  Gay."     He  has  also  written  biographies, 
poems, essays,   and  memoirs. 

John  Buchan  Is  an  indefatigable  worker,   and  he  apparently   finds  much  of  his  recreation 
in  turning  from  one  variety  of  work  to  another.     He  combines  the  activities  of  lawyer,   soldier, 
business  man,    novelist,  historian,  essayist,   poet,  anc    member  of  Parliament.     To  absorb  his 
leisure  tire,  he  resorts  to  riding  to  hounda,  mountain  climbing,  and  the  ■ ports  of  rod  and 
gun. 

"I  have  to  live  on  a  ver:    strict  schedule.      From  Monday   to  Friday   noon  I  ,;Ut  everything 
out  of  my  head  but  polities   and  business  and   limit  my  activity  to  four  major   interests:   Parlia- 


ment,  my  publishing  connection  .tith  Blomaa  Nelson,    and  ray   ,vork   .vith   the  British  film  and 
radio  industries. 

"Over  the  week-ends  I  an  out   in   the    oou  itry,    near  Oxford,  /hen  not  garde ning,    I 

am  generally  writing.     Then  I  have   t»o  months  in  Scotland  every  summer,   with  absolutely 
no   interruptions   save  an  occasional   telegram.      I  write  very  quickly  after  I  start  because 
I  compose  my   stories   to  myself  before  I  begLn— *«hon  riding  on  the   top  of  a  bus     or  lathering 
my   face   in   the  rornln;. 

"I  regard  business  as  ray   orofe33ion,  writing  as  my  amusement,   and  it  looks  as   if   some 
kind  of  politics  was    ^olng  to  be  my  duty,"  he  wrote   some   time  ago.     "I  have  three  ambitions, 
one  in  ea^h  sphere:    to  write  a  full  life  of  General  Robert  E.   Lee;   to  make  the  best  litera- 
ture accessible  to   the  poorest  purse,   and   in  any  language;   and  to  do  a  little  to  help  -bring 
W  about  the   full  understanding  of  America  and  the  British  Empire. " 

Editor*  s  note:      Among  this  author's  books  the   following  are  in  braille: 
The   company  of  the  I  arjolalne.      Pamphlet.      RBA   (Scotland) 
The  dancing  floor.   3v.   NIB     AIjo    in  NYPL  6v. ,   grade  lt. 
Grreenmantle.   3v.   NIB 
Humtingtower.   7v.  HMP 

Mr.  Standfast.   4v.   NIB     A  continuation  of  Greenmantle. 
Path   of  the  kin*;.   3v.   RBA 
P  The  power-house,    lv.    PBA 

Prester  John.     v.   APH     2v.   NIB 
Salute  to  Adventurers.    3v.  APH 
Thirty-nino   steps,   lv.   PBA 
The  three  hostages.   4y.  NIB 
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Joseph  Hergesheiner 
Joseph  Hergesheinsr' s  original  intention  was  to  be  a  painter.   He  therefore  brings  a 
feeling  for  color,  a  delight  in  shapes  and  texture,  the  more  luxurious  the  better,  and  a 
passion  for  elegance  to  hi3  writing,  which  has  contributed  largely  to  his  success  ao  a  novel- 
ist. 

He  was  born  February  Id,  1880,  in  Philadelphia,  of  ■  Pennsylvania  Dutch  family.  A  shy, 
bookish  boy  subject  to  frequent  illnesses,  he  was  educated  for  o  short  tine  in  a  Quaker 
school  in  his  native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  seventten  entered  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.   "hen  he  was  twenty-one  he  come  into  u  small  inheritance  which  took  him  to 
Venice  and  Florence  where  he  lived  and  presumably  painted  until  his  funds  were  exhausted. 
He  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  after  months  of  sickness  and  anxiety  he  was  sufficiently 
^  recovered  to  return  to  the  United  States.  Realizing  that  he  should  never  be  a  great  artist, 
he  abandoned  painting  and  turned  to  literature. 

Hergesheimer,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Hemphill,  of  ?est  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  were  married  in 
1907.  Years  of  stru;:le  followed  and  his  first  manuscript  to  be  aceapted  was  "Cavolo  Pepeana", 
*  staffed  cabbage  recipe  published  in  Good  Housekeeping  over  Dorothy* s  signature.   Shortly 
thereafter  three  articles  a  peered  in  the  June,  September, and  November  1913  issues  of  "The 
Forum." 

"The  Lay  Anthony, ■  a  novel,  1914,  proved  that  he  had  not  been  r is token  in  his  boliev  in 
his  ability,  and  his  popularity  has  steadily  increased  7?ith  the  subsequent  publication  at 
W    regular  intervals  of  a  number  of  books. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hergesheimer  are  known  as  Dorothy  and  Joe  to  everyone  in  »7est  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  they  have  lived  oince  their  marriage.   The  novelist  is  described  as  a  character 
he  himself  might  have  written  about.  He  is  a  lover  of  beauty  and  luxury  above  all  things, 
and  takes  a  sensuous  delight  in  fine  ornaments,  rare  silks,  btautiful  clothes  nn'  accessories. 
He  is  fastidious,  witty,  debonair  and  courtly.  He  is  a  sportsman,  frequently  visits  the  =plf 
links,  is  interested  in  horse-racing,  fishing,  and  pla;  s  a  good  game  of  poker.   He  entertains 
quietly  but  snuptuously,  and  H.L.Mencken,  Oeorge  Jean  Nathan,  Alfred  A.  I  nopf ,  and  James 

Branch  Cabell  are  frequent  visitors.   His  dislike  for  crowds  is  so  3trong  that  he  seldom  r*oes 

i 

to  the  theater. 
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Physically,  Joseph  Hergeaheiroer  is  compact,    powerful,  maaalve.      He  is  of  r;ore   than 
average  hei  -ht,   with  closely-cropped,   wiry  hair  thnt  is   invnriably  unkempt,    full  lips, 
sparkling  tyea  at  once   keen  and  humorous;   his     orned-rimr  ei     -lapses     ive  hir    the    a  pear- 
ance  of  a  aomewhnt  impudent,    studious  schoolboy. 

The  Iiergesheiner  hone  is  an  old  /eansylvrmia  Dutch  house  built  of  boulder  stones  on 
•  hill   Just  outside     f    Vest  Chester.      The  tovrn  thought   the  author  mad  when  he  purchased 
The  Dower  Uouee,   and  was  scandalously   thrilled  by  his  extravagance  in  remodeling  and  re- 
novating the  bull   ing,   spending  thousands  of  dollars  for  draperies,  antique  furniture, 
porcelain,  and   glass. 

On  working  days  Mr.  Hergesheimer  goes  to  his  office  in  the  business  section  of  "'est 
Chester,   at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.     All  his  writing  ia  done  in  students  composition 
^Poooks  with  a   3tub  pen;    hia  secretary  copies   the  manuscripts  from  these,    in   triple   space   for 
revision.     He  keepa  his  notes  and  correspondence  in  an  orderly  fashion,   filed   in  steel 
cabinets.     On  his  return  h  me  in  the  evening  he  dresses  meticulously,   and  eats  in  style 
like  a  country   gentl*  man. 

The  world  of  romantic  inn  and  elegance  and   charm  Hergesheimer  has  created   for  himself 
i3  reflected   in  all  hi3  books.     He  has  made  a  passionate  study  of  thf  manners  and  rodes  of 
life  of  the  evolving  American  civilization,  and  American  traditions  form  the  basis  of  all 
his  writing. 
^  Hergesheimer* s  best  known  books  are:   Three  Black  Pennys,   1917;   Java  Head,   1919;      an 

Cristobnl  de  la  Habana,   1920;    The  Bright  Shawl,   1922;   Cytherea,   1922;    B-'lisand,   1924; 
Tampico,    1926;    ^uiet  Cities,   19L8;   Swords  tad  Ttoses,   1929;   The  Party  Dress,  19J0;   andThe 
Limestone  Tree,   19.1. 

He  ia  said  to  be  at   ./ork  on  a  life  of  hichard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Editor's  note:     Anion;  this  author's  books  the   following  are  in  braille: 
Bread.     Seattle. 
The  bright   shawl.   3v.  NYPL 
The  dark  fleece.   3  v.   Detroit. 

Fine  apparel,    lv.   Atlanta.. 

t 
The  flower  of    oain,    from  T  e  happy  end.      Philadelphia,      eattle. 

Java  Head.   3v.   APH 
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The  limestone  tree.    jT.     CPH 

Lonely  Talley.   Seattle. 

Rosemary  Roselle,    from  The  happy   end.    lv.    IBA    (Scotland)     Also   In  Detroit,   grade   l£. 

Three  bla«k  Penny a.   4v.   NIB.     Also   In  NYPL,   7 v.     *rade  1$. 

Thrush  in  the  hedge,    from  The  happy  end.   lv.    RBA 

Tol'able  David.   Sacramento. 

Tubal  Cain.   lv.   PBA     Also  in  ;3acranento,   grade  1^. 

^ild  oranges.    2v.   NYPL 
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Hand-copied  Books 

Aldis,    Dorothy.     Jane's   father,    lv.    1929.   Chica-p.      An  amusing   tale   of  Jane's   irresponsible 
father.     Has  many  elements  which  will   find  an  echo  in  families  everywhere. 

Anthony,  K*S*     Catherine  the  Oreat.  7v.   1988*  Detroit.        An  fn  tclnntlng  as  •  novel  la  this 
story  of  e  Oerran  prince  a  who  rose  to  the    throne  of  !  nasi  a  and  by  her  own  efforta  be- 
eejne  e  power  In  world  politico. 

Beebe,    'ta.     The  edge  of  the  jungle.   Bv*   19M.     HSf."J.t   Portland,     aornrwnto.      Delightful   eeeaya 
on  Ju igle   life  around   •>  earap  in  Hrltlsh  Jul'Uia*     Combines  tht    authority  of   t  t       list 

with  the  cherm  of  the  skillful    ;rltor. 

Bradford,  (tamallel*     The  quick  and  the  dead*  7v.   1931*  LC      Mr*  Bradford  uaea  hla  favorite 

peyehographlo  Method  in  the  e  pgrtMlte  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,     lion,   Kdlson,  Henry  Foi-d, 
Lenin,  ?*uueollnl  ond  Coolidgc.     A  readnble  and   oometl-  em  provocative  book.      In  the  final 
essay  on  Coolldqe,  "The  Oenlus  of  the  Average,"   It  is  at  his  best  while  more  thin  one 
critic  hno  poinded  out  thr.it  ?'r.  Bradford* s  oanera  was  not  big  enough  for  its  subject 
when  turned  on  *il  ion. 

Braille,  Louis.     See    ;ote  under  author,  Helen  Keller* 

Burke,  Thomas*     The  flower  of  life.  8v.  19  JL     ffll       A  anall  masterpiece.     Jane,    the  central 
figure,   !■■»  far  too  honest,   far  too  straight  for  her  o-m  pesos  of  body  and  mind.     Yet  no 
one  of  ue  would  dare  to  say  »&■  was  wrong*     The  beauty  of  the  book  lien  in  th<      ortrayal 
of  Jane  as  a  character. 

Catherine  the  Great,  9o»  Bote   unde     author,  K.  H.  Ant     ny. 

Oh  aster  to  a,  0*  K*     Man  who  was  Thursday.     5v*  lvOB     Fiction.       norrnento* 

Clarke,  Isabel  C.     Eunice,  a  novel*   llv.  lttlti*  Chios:  . 

Costsworth,  rllzabetxi  J*     The  eat    /ho  went  to  heaven*  lv*  1980     Detroit*     This  was  awarded  the 

Newberry  t'edal  by  the  American  library  Association.     It  is  th*    stor>  of  a  little    i  its 

eat  that  belonged  to  a  poor  Jsinnese  irtiut.       hen  tht    artist  waa  engaged  to  paint  the 

picture  of  the  dying  Buddha,  with  the  anlr^als  coming  to  say  farewell,  ild  not  rt    '  st 

painting  at  the  «nd  hi     little  w  ltc  eat*     Wow  t-  e  cat,    >f  all  the  anlcv  Is,  was  ths  only 

ne    ot  present  at  the  death  of  Buddha,   so  th<    :>rlr>ata  ware  furiou«       t     Mm  artist  ^nd 

i 
repudiated     la  picture*     Hast  momia;  when  th«  j    en  to  re     the  temple  they  fo   ad  ts  at  a 


r 
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•     miracle  lia<*  occurred  and  the  little  oat  had  rilsa  peared  frur      1        ]«oe  In  th<     -leture 


and  had  rea  pea -ed  u  der  the  out  ad  hand  of  thr   Buddha*     So  the  little   eat  went 

to  heaven* 

Conde,  Bertha.      A  «ay  to  peace,   health,   I  >wer*   Bv.   1UJ    .      aornrnnto* 

Conrad,  Joseph.     Victory,  an  island  otory.  wv*   l»lb.  LC,  NYPL,  Portland.     A  Swedish  nobleman, 
lltea  alone  on  an  island  in  the    outh  aeaa.     Pity  obligee  hi     to  rescue  a    *.irl    from  a 
travelling  "ladies  orchestra"   and  so  take  her  t       1,  retreat  upon    -   to     excit   n«  and 
trade  ha  penlnga  follow.      There  in  nora  of  action  thnn  in  moat  of  the  author9 s  hooka. 

Cox,  Sidney.     Robert  Froat.  lv.  lur.tf.  Sacrnranto.     A  sketch  which  la  an  Inter o.t in %  revelation 
of  the    «r  ouallty  of  one  of  the  moat  attractive  nnd   oarhapa  the  moat  important  of 
modern  poets. 
^Bk raven,  V.     House   vlth  four    rl  dote,     lv.     aornnento.   Fiction* 

r Israeli,  !rery  Anna*     8eo  note  under  author,  J  ami  a  Sykee. 
i  titer  a,  Raymond  L.     Strange  aninnla  I  have  known.  5V.   18  1  RYPL      The  author  is  curator  of 
rapt  Ilea  and  anaemia  in  Raw  York    'oolo-icnl   Park.     Ha    Trite  entertainingly  and  relatea 
vl*ld  nnd  exalting  adventures,       articular  ly    In  erenttn^  are   the  chapters  dealing  with 
snakea  and  the  development  of  anti-snake     it*-    .;er«irs.     Incident  lly  the  book  <*ontalna  in 
a  chapter  on  weather  one  of  the  almplest  explanations  of  that  subject  we  have  ever     ecn» 
Those  «ho  are  In  thr  habit  of  curbing  out  the  won  the  man  fmaa     1       redlctions  go  wrong, 
should  read  it* 

Want,      ill.      The  eaae   for  India.   4v.   11)30     LC,  WTPL,     acr  r into.      ■  in     olnt  of  view  is  theft 
of  Rationalist  In.  la*     Though  ha  makes  aome  effort  to  ha  fair  to  the  opposing  cap,  hie 
verdict  ia  over  hcln lady  in  :  of  India*        n  ■.  '   e  of  the  Atlantic  t ■*•  book 

will  be  referred  to  as  another  aranple  of  nlachlHVuua  ma  «  ling  by  ari  oitslder  in  a 
■attar  t  at  eonoerne  only  Oroat  Britain  and  India*     CastlnT  the  whole  wei>rht  of  hla 
Inflienae  with  the  Jlda  that  haa  collated  hla  a  -    nt  .  ,  Mr*   Durant  has  done  that    <lde  a 
aervlce  by  presenting  Its  cu.*o~not  oroclMel;    ita  cane— so  olenriv  in  ama      >hort  eom- 
pasa.     The  Nation. 
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Ellis,  Anne*     The  life  of  an  ordinary  woman*  6v*  UM«     acr  fills  title  la   in  iha  nature 

of  a  misnomer*     Tie  womaa  la  far  fror,  ordinary  and  v.o  story  aho  tello  le  an  cxtraor  inary 


\ 
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on*.     It  la  tho  autobiography  of  one  *ho  grew  up  In  thn  environment  of  wen  tern  mining 
— .  p  '. 
Farnol,  Jcffery*      Another  day*   7v.   19:9.     .acrmnneto*       The  ;ion  of  an  Ar*ric  n  mllll'innlre 
encounter  both  myatery  and  romance  la  Kaglnnd. 

Flouron,     vend*     !  lax,    >olio  dog*   oy«    19.JL.     CTPL       The  author  aael  Included  In  hln  etory  a 
study  of  i  wolf  dog' a  oerebrnl  retictlon<*   to  va.lxia  aopeot*  of  hla  envl'onnmt.     The 
etor>    1"  told  with  sympatiiy  but  not  aentimont  tllty. 

Garland,  \-.tn)  In.      f  nill-makera  of  the  middle  border.  lOv.   192C.      LC,   Philadelphia.      Tn  this 
book    ?  ich  fi:>peara  to  be  pi>rt  biography,  part  fictlo  i,    Airland  telle  the  ator?    of  hie 
father  from  hie  boyhood  days  on  a  atony  Maine  farm  thru  hln  pioneer  da-  »  In     leconsln 
until  he  returned  from  the  Civil    ar. 
Her,  J  area  J.      Famou.)  songs  aad  their  « tori© a.   3v.   1931     OTPL     A  collection  of  fifty* 
fife  America*  aongs  with  a  Jhort  hlatory  of  eech  aa  wella  a->  the  words  and  munio.     Vr. 
(toller  haa  done  a  reraarkabl     Job  of  condensation  w\6  hla  Information  La  nceurni.e. 

Or*  en,   Anna  K.     The  thief  |  and     no  ohanee  in  a  mllli  n,  b.      Ill    » yne.  lv.   Sacramento. 

Orey,    'ana.  The  man  of  tlie  foreat.  6v.   19E0    LC     Adventure.     Orey*s  narratives  are  baeatt  leas 
and  hla  description  j  vivid  and  reliable* 

3rier-M>n,  Francis  D«     The  llxiplng  man.  5v.   1926.  LC     WYPL     Detective  atoy  cleverly  l.nndled. 

Herbert,  Victor.     I'-ae  note  under   vituor,  Joaepl*  Kaye. 
ays.  Joseph*     Victor  Herbert.  4v.   19..1    HVFL.     Pouular  ela  y  of  America* a  moat  verastlla 

oompossr  of  ronantie  mualo*     Born  In  Ireland  and  educated  in   lerrany  Victor  !  erb»  rt  did 
hla  creative  work  In  America.     '■  i-  ■  ercttae  WT9  everywhere  loved  aad  oung  but  he  waa 
o.     lu  *a:    to  neglect  urhen  the  ra  io  revive     his  po .>  ilnrlty.     V  vacio'ialy   and  wit'    a 
aaalth  of  •nee  oV   t'r.  Keys    slveu  ua   the  jtory  of   this  extraordinary   life     si  at    the 
same  Has  he  evoke  a  a  period* 

K   lie-,  BtlfJU     Miss  Keller  celebntea  a  ai-tfit    tfver.   lv*   luf9.   Cleveland*     Thia  la  an  ex- 
cellent srtlela  on  Loula  Brallls.     ffaJaM  hs  Maw  York  Ttaaa,  ?  over  b<  r  1989* 

Kilbo-i    ie,  Fannie.     Too  rany  parties;    The  -nlan,   hy  ryer;   and  friulneaa  le  buainria,   by 

.      v.      Sacramento.      Lot! 

Lattirore,       ■■  n.        jaoad;    >r  I  anchurln.   lv.      aerar  nto. 
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I    'lluis,  O.L.H,     The  gold  ;jhoe.   6v,   lf.'O     IX     lilt   fiction. 

MeeKenzle,  J  en  K-nyon.     The  trader's  wife*  Pv.  1930.     Detroit,  WTPL       A  poignant  deaeriatlom 

of  the  effort  of    >ftlca  and   the   slave  trade  on  a  newly  arrived   Anerlea     br  It,  back  la 

abolition  days-       ulet  restraint,    : -eat  oeonomy  of  detail,   finely  convoyed  atnon  .here 

dlutln-pil^h   the  narrative  as  It.  no\Q:>-  to   ltd  inevitable  conclusion, 
Morris,   Ann  A.       lgging  In  Yucatan.   6v.  18.il,  Chica  p.     A  recor    of  six  years  spent  In  ex- 

oavetlng  th<-  Vayan  t  r  pie?  of  Ghlchen-Itsa  In  V.o  jungles  of  Yucat  n.     The  author*s  great 

ent'u-lnsr    for  the  subject  and  ..er  saving  sense  of  humor  r*akaa  tMo  book  the  bast      ; oriole 

Introduction  to  orcheolo^;  for  boys  and  twirls* 
Over  Khayyam.     The  rubalyat,   t  t <  A  by    dward  Pltsgernld.   (First  version, )  lv.  10, 

Philadelphia*       Also  available  In  grade  2  la  a  number  of  libraries, 
^fctlmer,   Jeorge  Herbert,  The  problem  of  frcedon,  3v,  1911.     WTPL      Th<    author  eaa  Profesaor  of 

Philosophy  at  Harvarr  University, 
Fhlllpot.t,  i  den.     eacock  house  and  other  En/stcrle?..   ?v,  Ifttf     YKVL*     A  collection  or  to 

mystery  stories* 
Ree^e,  Mzette  *•       elected  fjoetr.u.   Ev,  WPL,  St,Louls.     a  l^rlc  Doot  of  .forth,  of  understanding 

of  ability,   sufficiently  well  lnstr  ctsd  la  the  v-n  itlonnl  English  poetr\   to  be  able  to 

use  the  eonventl  >nal  fomi  readily  and  spontaneously, 
Rlnehsrt,  M*R*  Homed' a  land,  5v*   191:6,  10.     Pays  and  ni/?,hta  In  the  Egyptian  desert,    jumer  on 
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a   ~yo-in<>  mnch  and  a  do«or-dle  flight  Into  the  blue,  theue  are  bobu    of  the  e  perlcnees 

sittlli    told  In  thla  book. 
Robinson,      Fdwln  Arlington,     Sonnet;,   lv.     192B.     WTPL.     This  poet  has  sailed  Ion  *  for  reeop' i- 

tlou  but  todn:   he  Is  placed  first  in  Anerioan    octry  by  many  critic  .     He  is  one  of  the 

■net  intellectual  of  poets.     Ha    ;ift  la  Xbr  delineation  of  character  •  the  poets  inter* 

pretation  rather  than  the  novnli at*       evcloanont  of  character. 
— —The  nam  against  the  sky,  ■  book  of  poemn.    lv.   1016.  HY;>l.        ■'  o  title  norm  -  th<    last 

one  la  the  book  -  In  ■aftl   to  be  the  best  enam  on     hakeapesro  ever  written* 
Roekne,  Knute*     Autobiography*  6v.   1931.   Chicago.         Its     with  prefatory  note  by  bis  wife;  with 

an  introduction  sod  postscript  by  Father  John  Cavenauh. 
teaman,  Alice  G,     Jock  Hm     cot,   the  adventur •.■:*  of   th«      orj  of  the  house  who  gave  up  to  *n  Ufa 


4M>   '       to  run  a  country  aetata,  av.   1030*  LC.     A  real  doft  atory,   ->leeanntly  told* 
Saba  tint,   Rafael.     Tha  lion*  a  akin.    ?▼.   19H6.  St.  Louie.  V  in  tori  col  floti      . 
8hee,  Timothy,    ^aeudpnyr.      arah  and  aon.   Bv.   1920.      lovolnnd.     A  good  atory  of  mother  love 

with  sufficient  plot  mi*;    i;oo     chnrooterlua  Hon. 
Syken,  Jamea.    Mary  Anna  Plurnellt   atory  of  Vlaoounteaa  Boaeonafleld.   4v.   19EB.   LC.      Uti.in 

the  11'  It »i  of  n  snail  took  J'r.     ykaa  haa  aeoaratet'   fact   from  legend  concerning  tha 

anas lug  woman  who  for  thirty-  three  year*  contented  Disraeli  whose  career    <he  carte  Inly 

furthered.      It  la  an  ©ngn  »ln.5  picture  of  Mary  Anne. 
Tarklngton,  Booth.     Claire  A  bier.  4W.  1910.  Detroit,  !)•  Ilea*      rhle  11 'M  and  engaging  story 

la  another  of  the  aut  or's  pieturee  of  Arorlean  youth  told  In  three  eplaodeai     Claire  ae 

a  flapper,  aa  a  heart-breaker  and  bar  decision  nt   tsenty-flve. 
.— -T.\       1  itocrot.   Uv.   1WS6.    -enver,   LC,  MYFL,  Philadelphia.     T>  •  author  la  a  hardy  optimist 

and  romantic  who  knows  how  to  write.     Hie   arime  quality  la  not  r>ubtl*ly  hut  sapiato,   which 

is  a  rare  quality,      in  Ihll   story    contrasting  t*  pes  offered  by  a  Mediterranean  cruise 

and  an  Afrloan  oo.l     ra.-ire  presented*     two  Prendh  aninstera  and  the  batter  aid?    of  an 

open-handed,  open-hearted  vulgarian  are  the  principal  flgurea. 
VanLoon,  Charlae  E.     On  train  aeventeen,   lv.  LC     Light  fiction. 
Willlama,  Ben  Anas*     Great  Oaka.   6v.   1^50.  IX'    P\  frndrly  romnfcio  atory  which  follows  tha 

history  of  several  generationa  that  lived  on  Grant  Oaks,  sin  island  off  lbs  coast  of 

Georgia.     Tha   atory  move*  at  an  entcrvi    In*  pace. 
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